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Retailers Answer “Your Boy” Question 


A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bluntly asked 
the question: ‘‘Would you want your boy to be a retail lum- 
berman?’’ and offered cash prizes for the best letters sub- 
mitted by retailers setting forth the most unsatisfactory fea- 
tures and greatest drawbacks of the retail lumber business, 
based upon the actual experience of the writers. 

The challenge struck a popular chord, and letters poured in 
until retailers in twenty-two States and one Canadian province 
had been heard from. The purpose of the contest, which was 
to bring into the light of day, with a view to constructive dis- 
cussion and action, the evils that are eating into the retailer’s 
just profits and destroying 


that they do want their sons to follow in their footsteps and 
become retail lumber merchants; that they deem the lumber 
business a splendid vocation, and that most of its drawbacks 
can by proper methods be removed or at least lessened. 

No doubt many readers would like to know what some of the 
‘‘sore spots’’ in the retail lumber business are, as viewed by 
dealers who entered the contest. On some of the subjects 
discussed there were numerous letters written, while on others 
there were but few, and in some eases only one. The subject 
which formed the basis of more complaints than any other was 
that of the abuse of the credit system. A close second was 
unfair or injudicious compe- 





his peace of mind, has been 
fully realized. Never before 
have the unfavorable phases 
of the retail lumber business 
been so thoroly and systemat- 
ically surveyed and analyzed. 
The diagnosis of the ills of the 
retail trade is complete and 
thoro, because made by those 
most conversant with them. 
We have been mildly eriti- 
cized for inviting retailers to 
tell of the bad things about 


their business, rather than 
about the good things. The 


answer to that criticism is 
that the only way to remedy 
any trouble, whether in a 
business or under the hood of 
an automobile, is first to find 
out just where and what the 
trouble is. A car may be very | 
beautiful and easy riding, but 
praising it will not eure en- 
vine trouble or mend a pune- 
tured tire. There are plenty 
of nice things to be said about 
the retail lumber business 
and, as intimated in the orig- 
inal announcement, some day 
before very long the AMERI- 
C\N LUMBERMAN is going to invite its retailer readers to write 
about them, and award prizes for the best contributions, but 
just now we are specially concerned with the retailer’s prob- 
lems and troubles, and how to solve or alleviate them. 

It is pleasing to know that notwithstanding repeated urging 
to “tell the worst,’’ the large number of letters received are, 
With but few exceptions, anything but pessimistic. An Idaho 
retailer voices the sentiments of many in these words: ‘‘ Your 
troubles are bubbles if your eye is only trained to see and your 
mind to aet Another western dealer Says: ‘*It seems that 
we need these things to keep us on our toes.’’ The great ma- 
jority of the writers either expressly say or strongly imply 


ARTHUR A. HOOD W. 
Won First Prize 


Co., Kent, Ohio. 





A. MARKERT 
Won Second Prize 


First Prize, $25—Arthur A. Hood, Thompson 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Second Prize, $15—William A. Markert, Strand 
Lumber & Woodwork Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Third Prize, $10—Mark B. Jones, Kent Lumber 


Prize letters appear on ‘page 32 


tition, price cutting ete. The 
abuse of the privilege of re- 
turning material for credit; 
the burden of useless estimat- 
ing, and deliveries, both in- 
coming and outgoing—prinei- 
| pally the latter—formed the 
theme of a considerable num- 
ber of letters. A number of 
retailers complained of the in- 
stability of wholesale prices. 
Other troubles and draw- 
backs named include the fol- 
lowing: Mills and wholesal- 
ers failing to ship the mate- 
rial ordered; substituting; 
scant thicknesses of lumber ;, 
| lack of standardization ; diffi- 
| eulty of realizing a _ fair 
profit ; difficulty of getting rid 
| of culls except at heavy loss; 
| bad accounts and tardy debt- 
| ors; 
| 
| 


MARK B. JONES 
Won Third Prize 


incompetent employees 
and inefficient labor; 95-lb. 
sacks of cement too heavy; 


customers tearing down lum- 
ber piles looking for the best 
| boards; lack of knowledge. of 
costs of doing business; lack 
of codperation among retail- 
ers; failure to join and sup- 
port the retailers’ associations; customers who do not know 
what they want; customers who want to build better build- 
ings than their ability to pay warrants; customers who insist 
on changes in the plans; ignorant or incompetent contractors 
and carpenters; customers who get bids from every available 
yard, and unreasonable ‘‘kicks.’’ 

Altho after very careful study the three letters printed on 
page 32 of this issue were deemed by the judges to be entitled 
to the prizes offered, and checks have been mailed to the writers 
thereof, many of the other entries are both interesting and 
constructive in their treatment of the retailers’ problems, and 
a number of these will appear in subsequent issues. 
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Quartered Red Gum 


Produced in our own band mills from virgin timber in the heart of the DELTA 
(there is no finer timber) now ready for immediate shipment. 


QUARTERED RED GUM 











60,000’ 5/8” FAS 70,000 5/8’ No. 1 CG. & S. 
30,000° 3/4” FAS 85,000’ 3/4” No. 1G. &S. 
95,000° 4/4” FAS 60,000 4/4” No.1 G&S. 
80,000° 5/4” FAS 15,000 5/4” No. 1G. & S. 
95,000’ 6/4” FAS 85,000’ 6/4” No. LC. & S. 

100,000 8/4” FAS 100,000° 84” No. 1G. &S. 


We solicit your inquiries on Hardwoods and Pantherburn Cypress and 
suggest you cover your requirements for shipment when we can get cars 
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l‘or the stately governmental building 





or a modest, homey cottage there is a The a back oe ony _— 
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erade of Oak Flooring that will satisfac- nein > oe Se ee eo 


ordered. Your invoice comes direct 
from the mill which means you can 
accurately check every shipment of 


BRAND OAK FLOORING Northern Hardwood 
Its reputation for quality, milling, beauty and and Hemlock Lumber 


dependable grading was established years ago 


torily meet the requirements. Your “one 
best bet” is 


Perfection 








and every year more dealers are adopting “ler- We handle the entire output of the 
fection” Grand as their leader. Weidman Lumber Co., Trout Creek, 
Our two big plants insure you reliable service. Mich., and Bergland Lumber Co., Berg- 
Let us ship you a car or two land, Mich. With these mills behind 
us we can offer you a dependable source 
Arkansas Qak Flooring Co. of supply and prompt, efficient service. 

PINE BLUFF, ARK, Let us prove it to you today. 





Perfection Oak Flooring Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. Weidman -Vogelsang 
SALES OFFICES: Renae a Lumber Co. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas i GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Alien and Native Must Respect Law 


PARTICULARLY disturbing feature in connection with the 
numerous acts of violence that marked the recent strike of the 
railroad shopmen is the fact that the great majority of these 

lawless acts are directly traceable to men of foreign birth. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a recent issue commented editorially upon 
this phase of the situation, citing the case of three Russians 
arrested in connection with the wrecking of a Michigan Central 
train near Gary, Ind. If this were an isolated instance it might 
be passed by as possessing comparatively little significance so far 
as the nationality of the offenders is concerned, but it is a sinister 
fact that foreign names appear in overwhelming preponderance 
in the reports of assaults, sabotage and other violence connected 
with the railroad labor troubles. 

In a restraining order recently issued by a Federal district judge 
in Pennsylvania on complaint of the Erie Railroad and the Mead- 
ville Machinery Co. against strikers who had perpetrated or 
threatened acts of violence against new employees of the com- 
panies named, the list of persons against whom the order ran was 
made up almost entirely of such names as Arozoarivitch, Bouchini- 
sky, Cybulski, Grechnik, Ficzalowiez, Jocsak, and dozens of others 


ending in “vitch,” “ski,” “nik,” “wiez,” and “sak.” No doubt 
there are many law abiding Americans of foreign birth or extrac- 
tion who bear names similar to those cited, but the fact remains 
that this particular lot of undesirables hailed from eastern and 
southern Europe. For decades the scum of those regions has been 
dumped upon our shores almost without let or hindrance, and 
today we are paying the price of a fatuous immigration policy 
based upon the “melting pot” theory that proved so ghastly a 
failure when put to the test. After the damage was done we 
took belated measures to guard our gates to some extent by limit- 
ing the quota of each nationality that can be admitted in any year, 
but that does not solve the problem of assimilating and Amer- 
icanizing the hordes already here. 

Whatever other methods are followed—and excellent work is 
being done along educational and social lines by various organiza- 
tions and individuals which have interested themselves in Amer- 
icanization work—the importance of strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of the law must not be overlooked or minimized. Deportation 
for aliens and prison bars for naturalized foreigners who wi'fully 
transgress the law are lessons that the most ignorant can under- 
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stand and that the most vicious will dread. The alien as well as 
the foreigner who has shielded himself behind naturalization papers 
must learn that while America is a land of liberty and opportunity 
there are just restraints which must be respected by all citizens 
and residents, regardless of nativity or station. That necessarily 
entails upon the native born respect for and obedience to the law, 
for how can the foreign born be expected to have regard for the 
law of the land if he sees it flouted or evaded by those who are 
most bound to uphold it? 

Former vice president Thomas R. Marshall upon returning re- 
cently from a tour of Europe said: 

“T have returned to my beloved land, whose ports are open wide 
to every man who desires to enter, whether he cares to make money 
or make a home or make for human progress; where all races, 
kindreds, tribes, tongues and faiths do dwell. I have returned to 
a land where a man may worship his Creator unafraid, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience; where a man may carve 
out for himself a career to appeal either to his heart or his pocket 
book; where there is none so poor but that the law guarantees to 
him his rights, and none so mighty that he may long flout the 
law in the face of an adverse public sentiment. I have returned 
owing no man anything except what I owe to all men—the enter- 
taining of such views and the endeavor to lead such a life as may 
help to induce my countrymen to believe that it is not race nor 
creed nor station that marks the good American, but reverential 
respect for the liberty and rights of the individual, circumscribed 
and kept within due bounds by the will of the majority.” 

At a great price our fathers bought for us the liberty and pros- 
perity which this nation enjoys, and with an equal or greater 
devotion our brothers and our sons died to maintain it. The inspir- 
ing words of the former vice president should help us to appraise 
anew our goodly heritage as Americans, and to resolve that it shall 
= be marred or befouled by either alien anarchy or native law- 
essness. 





David and Goliath in Retailing 


N A CERTAIN POPULOUS PART of the country there are two 
towns within a dozen miles of each other. Within easy reach 
of each town is a large city. The dealers in the city reach out 

with their trucks, as they feel they have a right to do, as far as they 
can make sales without cutting their prices. There is in no sense a 
price fight, so far as the city dealers are concerned. They have no 
feeling of animosity toward the lumbermen into whose communities 
they are sending this material. They have no passionate determina- 
tion to get jobs away from the locat dealers regardless of price. It is 
merely a calm effort on the part of the city merchants to make 
sales wherever they can do so at their customary profit. 

In one of these two towns the local lumbermen feel themselves 
in a serious plight. They see these outsiders selling an increasing 
volume of building material under their very noses. Their own 
volume of trade is being reduced, and, what is perhaps even more 
serious, their reputation as able lumber merchants is suffering. 

In the other town the local lumbermen are unworried. During 
a long period of years the city dealers have not succeeded in selling 
a single bill in their village. Indeed, these village merchants are 
making sales to the very border of the city and in a few cases within 
the city itself. 

The lumber dealers in the first town tried to compete on price. 

They undertook to defeat the city enemy at his own game and found 
the odds against them. The city merchants by virtue of their larger 
volume of sales and more rapid movement of stock were able to 
undersell their small competitors. They did not often attempt to 
invade the villages unless they had some bargain stock they wanted 
to move quickly. Unfortunately, the village dealers by laying 
emphasis upon low prices and omitting all other selling points 
educated their community to think of the things the city men are 
best able to furnish. 
; The dealers in the second town have never deceived themselves 
into thinking they must fight with the city man’s weapons and upon 
the ground chosen by him. But thru many years they have im- 
pressed upon their customers the desirability of good buildings. 
They have been proponents of quality and service. They know 
their customers personally, they know the tastes and desires of the 
town, they are prepared to offer a personal service that a distant 
city competitor can not match. They will quote prices any way 
the customer desires; a turnkey price, a guaranteed price for the 
lumber alone, a price on a submitted material list. They will 
supervise the job if the customer desires. They will help in select- 
ing plans, and they will make any desired alterations in otherwise 
acceptable plans. 

When the goods under consideration are identical, then the mer- 
chant offering them at the lowest price will make the sale. There is 
a marked tendency in the lumber business for grades and service 
to become standardized, and this means that there is a steady 


recurrence of sales on price alone. But there is no reason why a 
dealer should abandon those natural advantages which lie within 
his reach. When David was preparing to meet Goliath, according 
to the old story, he tried on the armor of King Saul and took the 
King’s weapons in his hand. But they were strange to him, so he 
put them off and won his battle with the shepherd’s sling that 
years of use in the wilderness had made his own natural weapon. 
David was not a lumberman, but his reasoning may furnish lumber 
dealers with food for thought. 





Proper Housing Promotes Longevity 


HILE THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER HOUSING as one 
of the greatest factors making for health and longevity has 
been emphasized during the last two or three decades, and 

especially since the war, with an intensity unknown up to that 
time, far-seeing men, both scientists and laymen, have long urged 
the abolishment of crowded tenements and the crying need for better 
housing conditions, parks, playgrounds for children, improved sani- 
tation and other betterments. 

As far back as 1875 an American physician named Richardson 
wrote of a utopian “city of health,’ which he called Hygiea, after 
the Grecian goddess of health. Under the conditions imagined a 
death rate of five to the thousand was attained. This is about half 
the rate of today, and about one-sixth that of Richardson’s day. 
The normal average expectation of life of the denizens of Hygiea 
was 137 years, with maximum of 250 years. 

It is very interesting to notice how large a part hygienic housing 
conditions played in bringing about the supposititious results de- 
scribed. The total population of Hygiea was 100,000 and the number 
of houses was 20,000, one for every five persons. The extent of 
the city was 4,000 acres, and dwellings were limited to five to the 
acre. No buildings over 60 feet high were permitted. Cellars and 
underground rooms were prohibited. Minimum height of ceilings 
was 15 feet. Brick used for walls of houses had to be perforated, 
to permit the passage of air. Kitchens and laundries were all 
placed on the topmost floors, to allow the ready escape of surplus 
heat, smoke and odors without permeating the building. Every 
sleeping room had to have at least 1,200 cubic feet of air space, 
and be supplied with abundant hot and cold water. 

There were numerous other regulations governing the community 
life, among which stands out prominently the requirement that a 
heavy growth of trees must be kept up. In these days we are 
familiar with the economic arguments for reforestation, but the 
writer quoted evidently regarded plenty of trees as essential to a 
healthful environment. 

While some of the other requirements—not quoted here—seem 
rather fanciful, builders and city planners of today might learn 
some helpful things from a tour of observation of the fabled city 
of Hygiea. 


Shingles Free—Shingle Logs Dutiable 


HE TARIFF BILL AS FINALLY accepted by House and 
Senate conferees and as it is expected to be signed by Presi- 
dent Harding at the time of going to press, admits shingles— 

a manufactured product—free, and levies a duty of $1 a thousand 
feet board measure on logs from which shingles are manufactured. 
Aside from the inconsistency involved in the law, as related to the 
national policy of protecting home industries, this legislation places 
west Coast shingle manufacturers at a great disadvantage at a 
time when they are struggling with serious handicaps. 

Good shingle logs already are scarce and high priced on the 
American side, so that the best interests of the American shingle 
industry would be served by allowing importations from British 
Columbia free of duty. Dominion shingle manufacturers already 
had the advantage of low labor cost owing to the employment of 
Asiatics; they had also relatively lower log cost because of the 
plentifulness of cedar on their side. 

Under the law of 1890 pine shingles paid a duty of 20 cents and 
other shingles, 30 cents a thousand. They were admitted free under 
the law of 1894, carried a duty of 30 cents under that of 1897, and 
have been admitted free since the enactment of the law of 1913. 
During all this period and under all the laws mentioned “logs and 
round unmanufactured lumber’ were admitted free of duty. When 
the present bill was reported to the House shingles carried a tariff 
of 50 cents a thousand, but this was taken off by the Senate. 

It is to be regretted that, since Congress was determined to 
impose a duty upon shingles, it did not recognize the fact that to 
be consistent it should admit shingle logs free of duty. As the 
tariff now stands shingle manufacturers of the United States are 
in the most unfavorable situation they have ever been in. This is 
especially unfortunate because wood shingles are the almost univer- 
sally used roof covering for the structures most needed at present— 
dwellings of moderate cost. 
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NO. 1 SHOP DEFINED 


Kindly answer for us this question to decide 
a dispute in grading of white pine shop lumber. 
A claims all No. 1 shop boards must contain a 
stile cutting. B claims any number of bottom 
rails including two muntins or stile to make 50 to 
70 percent will be called No. 1 shop.—INQuiRy 
No. 727. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
in New Jersey. Based on the rules of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, B 
is correct. According to the rules of that asso- 
ciation, ‘‘the sizes and grades of cutting ad- 
missible in the grade of No. 1 common shop 
are as follows: 

‘¢]—No. 1 stiles in width 5% or 6 inches, 
and in length from 6 feet 8 inches to 7 feet 6 
inches. 

‘*2_No. 1 rails, 9 or 10 inches wide and 
from 2 feet 4 inches to 3 feet in length. 

‘¢3—No. 1 muntins 514 inches wide and from 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet in length. 

‘¢4--Any number of pieces either the stiles 
or rails mentioned above are admissible in the 
grade of No. 1 shop common; but only two 
muntins of the size mentioned above shall be 
considered, and No. 2 door stile may also be 
considered, in securing the required percentage 
of cuttings in any given plank. 

‘*5—KEach plank No. 1 shop common shall 
contain not less than 50 percent nor more than 
70 percent of door cuttings of the sizes and 
grades above mentioned.’ ’—EpITor. ] 





WHAT BUSINESS IS BEST? 

Please advise me whether or not you have avail- 
able comparative facts bearing on percentage of 
profit in the different retail lines and particularly 
as refers to groceries, hardware, jewelry and lum- 
ber. Any other facts that you may have compiled 
that you could give me bearing on the likelihood 
of success of an undertaking in these different 
lines, such as whether large or limited capital is 
necessary, previous experience in the line and to 
what extent the larger percentage of profit in one 
line might be offset by the greater turnover in the 
other.—INquiry No. 717. 

[The above inquiry was received from an 
Iowa man. Not a great deal of information is 
available regarding the actual profit obtained 
from retailing lumber. The Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, has made some extensive investigations 
into some lines of business and has data avail- 
able, but it has never issued a report regard- 
ing the retail lumber business. The inquirer 
has been sent data which may be of service. 

The turnover in the retail lumber business 
ordinarily runs from 2 to 3; in those yards han- 
dling much grain and coal the turnover may be 
a little larger. The turnover of hardware stock 
should be made oftener than lumber. As a 
matter of fact, the hardware business and the 
retail lumber business are going more and 
more hand in hand. A great many retailers 
find it very advantageous to carry a stock of 
hardware and are putting in not only builders’ 
hardware but stocks of general hardware. The 
gross profit on hardware, as a rule is consid- 
erably greater than that on lumber, but the 
former is generally sold in small lots while the 
latter is sold in large lots. The retail lumber 
business requires an unusually large amount 
of capital, it is a high class business and de- 
mands much more than ordinary business abil- 
ity. Tho according to well informed authori- 
ties the average retail business represents an 
investment of $2,000, there are few lumber re- 
tailers having less than $25,000 invested in 
stock, in real estate and in ledger accounts. 
The capital necessary depends upon the finan- 
cial standing ‘of the company, the ease with 
which loans can be made and other factors 
based upon the business reputation of the head 
of the company. 

When all is said and done the success of a 
business is determined by the business ability 
of the man who runs it. Before establishing a 


business care should be taken to ascertain that 
sufficient trade is available to sustain it. In 
many communities there are too many retail- 
ers, not only in lumber but in all lines. Other 
things being equal, the man who knows his 
business will, of course, make the greatest suc- 
cess in it; but, granting that a man who starts 
a retail lumber business knows it, his success 
is going to depend upon his business ability 
which, summed up, is the ability to serve the 
people in such a way that they will continually 
come back to him to purchase lumber and build- 
ing material.—EpITor. | 


RAILROAD TIE CREOSOTING PLANTS 

Kindly let me know whether there is a plant for 
treating railroad ties that does commercial treat- 
ing of ties, in northeast Arkansas. I have timber 
land near Minturn, Ark., which is on the St. Louis 
& Iron Mountain Railroad. The timber is mostly 
red oak, gum and hickory. This inquiry concerns 
the red oak ties which should be treated. 

If there is no commercial treating plant avail- 
able for me, between my place in Arkansas and 
Chicago, please give me information as to the 
probable cost of putting in a treating plant, and 
where I could get the equipment.—INqQuiry No. 
732. 

{In response to the foregoing the inquirer 
has been supplied with the names of concerns 
prepared to do custom creosoting at accessible 
points. 

The cost of installing a treating plant, accord- 
ing to the best available authorities, amounts 
to many thousands of dollars. The inquirer has 
been given the name of a concern that manu- 
factures and installs wood preservation equip- 
ment. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 744 entitled ‘‘ The Preserv- 
ative Treatment of Farm Timbers’’ contains 
considerable information regarding various pre- 
servatives. Zine chloride, one of those men- 
tioned, is used quite extensively for treating 
railroad ties, especially those that are used in 
the arid regions. Zine chloride gives good re- 
sults when properly applied and used under 
proper conditions and is much cheaper than coal 
tar creosote. On account of its solubility in 
water, however, it is washed out of the wood in 
a relatively short time by the rain or ground 
water and this constitutes the chief objection to 
its use. Zinc chloride is not recommended for 
use by the brush method.—EbITor. ] 





OFFERS PERSIMMON SQUARES 
Can you put me in touch with someone who 
uses small dimension stock cut from persimmon 
and dogwood, say 1% inches square? Would be 
mostly persimmon and would want to cut dimen- 
sion something like 14% inches square and smaller 
and 14 inches and shorter.—INquiry No. 718. 
[The above inquirer is located in Tennessee 
and the address will be given upon request.— 
EpITor. | 


STATE TIMBER TAX POLICIES 

What States are liberal with their assessment of 
standing timber for taxation purposes? We un- 
derstand some collect no tax other than a sever- 
ance tax. We are greatly interested in this and 
would appreciate a letter from you giving us in- 
formation along this line-—INQuiry No. 729. 

[This inquiry comes from a manufacturing 
concern in North Carolina. In the issue of 
May 20, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
a summary of State forestry laws, covering 
legislation that has been enacted in the various 
States concerning forestry and timber taxation. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no information 
as to any States that exempt standing timber 
from taxation; some exempt from taxation, 
or assess only a nominal tax on cut-over lands 
set aside for reforestation purposes. When 
this timber reaches maturity and is cut a 
severance tax is collected. Lumbermen or tim- 
ber owners who have more specific information 
are invited to give this inquirer the benefit of 
such information.—EDITOR. | 


ACTUARIES FOR RETAILERS 

Please advise where we can secure copies of an 
actuary for use in a retail lumber office, and 
whether or not we could secure sheets made up 
separately with extensions for various numbers 
of pieces of dimension of different sizes. We would 
like to get something of this sort that we could 
place beneath a glass table top for handy refer- 
ence, obviating the necessity of leafing thru a 
book for the information wanted.—INnquiry No. 
714, 

[The inquirer has been sent the address of 
a manufacturer of a visible actuary which was 
published some months ago. This actuary is 
not out for general distribution at present as 
it is being modified to suit the requirements of 
the lumber industry. It bids fair to be of con- 
siderable assistance. 

There are various types of book actuaries for 
use in lumber offices, the most successful and 
most generally used being Barry’s ‘‘The Lum- 
berman’s Actuary.’’ The difficulty of putting 
sheets under the glass of a table top is that 
there are so many sizes of lumber that it would 
require a very, very large table for them. If 
only a few sizes are required, the list can be 
typed from an actuary or cardboard sheets can 
be used.—EDITor. | 





‘*‘UNIVERSAL’’ LUMBER CODE WANTED 


We are trying to obtain a copy of the “Universal 
Lumber Code” for one of our foreign connections. 
We have traced this all over the country and are 
finally advised that this code is no longer being 
issued. We have thought that possibly some lum- 
ber concern has a copy of this code that is no 
longer needed and that we could secure.—INQuIRY 
No. 731. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manu- 
facturer and exporter of packing boxes, veneers 
and hardwood lumber in the South. If any 
readexy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 2 
copy of the ‘‘ Universal Lumber Code’’ that is 
no longer being used, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will be pleased to put him in touch with 
this inquirer.—EDITor. } 


MAKER OF HOFFMAN FRAMES 


Referring to an inquiry in your paper in regard 
to Hoffman frames, we believe your inquirer wishes 
to know about the Hoffman casement window, 
which is made by the Andrew Hoffman Manufac- 
turing Co., 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago.— 
H. C. Perry, Manager Architectural Service De- 
partment, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


[The inquiry referred to was No. 696, and 


it appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 


Sept. 2, page 38.—Epiror. } 





FACTORS IN FENCE BUILDING 


Referring to a recent inquiry in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN entitled “Suggestions for Post Mak- 
ers,” the idea expressed that corner posts are the 
mainstay of the fence is not entirely sustained by 
experience, altho the necessity for withstanding 
strain in two directions makes sturdy corner con- 
struction essential. 

The requisite size of fence posts, as we view it, 
is dependent upon the probable forces to be over- 
come, the lay of the land, and the period of ex- 
istence expected. Small posts are used where the 
confinement is expected to be of short duration, 
whereas for permanent farm structures, large posts 
would afford the greater economy. On depressions 
and hillsides, where a strain upward is also in- 
volved, large posts would afford greater security 
against egress. The durability of the fence is, in 
a measure, proportional to the size of posts used. 

Northern white cedar posts are manufactured in 
sizes from two to eight inches in diameter, and in 
length from seven to eighteen feet, affording varia- 
tion to accommodate any practical requirement.— 
N. E. Boucuer, Secretary, Northern White Cedar 
Association. 

[The query referred to was No. 698, page 34, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 26, and it con- 
tained an illustration showing the proposed 
method of fence construction.—EDITOoR. | 
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Southern Pine Market Developments 


From the standpoint of business transacted, 
the southern pine market has slumped heavily 
and has reached by far the lowest point for a 
year. This condition is directly traceable to 
the severe shortage of transportation facili- 
ties which has hampered the country’s in- 
dustries for many weeks. It has forced nearly 
all the small mills to shut down and most of the 
large ones to withdraw more or less completely 
from the market. Order files are very heavy— 
sufficient on the average to keep the mills pro- 
ducing at normal for one month, and in the 
case of many plants for double that time. 
Hence the greatest caution is exercised in ac- 
cepting orders, and in doing so no promise 
regarding shipment is made, except that they 
will be loaded out in sequence of booking. 
What few cars are being received are used 
for old orders, and these are not infrequently 
held up on the road by embargoes. The rail- 
road shopmen’s strike has been practically 
settled, but no relief from the present car 
shortage is expected for at least a couple of 
months. It is even feared that the situation 
may be aggravated, as cotton and farm prod- 
ucts are getting priority and will require in- 
creasing numbers of cars. The strike settle- 
ment was immediately followed by a. tre- 
mendous expansion in demand for car ma- 
terials, but the ability of the mills to accept 
this business is strictly limited. The railroad 
shops thruout the country are congested with 
bad order cars, and all that is possible is 
being done to get these repaired and back 
into service, now that labor is again available; 
but the material is lacking, and the feverish 
scramble for it that is developing creates an 
exceedingly strong market. A world of busi- 
ness of this character is in sight for the next 
several months, which will in no mean degree 
counteract the tapering off of retail activities 
now in progress in many parts of the country. 
This tapering off, however, is as yet confined 
principally to the larger cities. Trade in the 
smaller communities remains quite active, and 
that in the country is fair to good, tho 
considerably below what it normally should be 
at this time of year. The farmers are under- 
taking a good deal of repair work, but, dis- 
appointed in the downward movement of prices 
for their own products at a time when general 
commodities are moving upward, are post- 
poning new construction to a very large ex- 
tent. Southern pine manufacturers feel, how- 
ever, that the industrial improvement conse- 
quent to settlement in the coal and railroad 
strikes will furnish them with all the business 
they can possibly care for this fall and winter 
under prospective stock and transportation 
conditions, and are not expecting any material 
weakening of the market. The export situa- 
tion also remains promising, there being a 
steady gain in trade with South America and 
the West Indies, and also with Europe. 


Northern and Eastern Softwoods 

Activity prevails in the northern pine market, 
which shows a decided improvement in this re- 
spect over recent weeks. A great deal of cur- 
rent trade is with the East, and those engaged 
in lake shipment look forward to a heavy vol- 
ume of sales of a diversified nature from now 
until the end of the navigation season. De- 
mand for lower grades, including box stuff, is 
characterized in all reports as very active, and 
the mills are rapidly cleaning up stocks that 
have been accumulating in their yards. Prices 
are firmly maintained at the present list. Most 
of the large operators have begun preparations 
for winter logging, and this will receive an 
early start this year, if conditions warrant. 
The hemlock loggers also are planning an 
early start, as the supply has been exhausted 
to a point where numerous mills are either 
closed down or have curtailed operations. Dry 
hemlock stocks have been practically cleaned 


off the market, and green stock available is not 
sufficient to meet subsequent demand. Prices 
therefore hold up strongly, and additional ad- 
vances would not cause surprise among the 
trade. Some advances already have been made 
on the eastern markets, where the demand for all 
northern woods is keen as a result of the con- 
tinued heavy building operations. Their posi- 
tion also has been strengthened by the scarcity 
of eastern spruce and the withdrawal of its 
principal manufacturers from the market on ac- 
count of overloaded order files. North Carolina 
pine manufacturers, who recently have suc- 
ceeded in boosting their production to within 
a few points of normal, report that last week 
they were tendered more business than they 
could care for, and while they accepted orders 
up to production they were forced to turn 
away a good amount. All this business is 
wanted for immediate shipment, which is taken 
as an indication of depleted stocks on every 
hand. The eastern situation is remarkable thru 
the fact that the softwoods of the country, 
including enormous quantities of Douglas fir, 
apparently can not satisfy the demand, while 
the farther west one goes the more building 
tapers off and the Jess intense is the demand. 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


Transportation difficulties, with no early 
relief in prospect; consequent nervousness 
among consumers regarding ability to secure 
their requirements of the near future, and 
competitive serambling for what little stock 
is being offered for reasonably prompt de- 
livery—are the outstanding features of the 
current hardwood market. This, therefore, 
remains very strong, as it may be expected to 
be indefinitely, tho the character of demand 
may show an early change as a result of the 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 38 





gradual decline in building operations. It 
will be some time before this factor will make 
itself markedly felt in the market, as con- 
struction now in progress is being rushed 
toward completion and flooring and other 
building material manufacturers still have 
heavy order files; but new building is slower 
in starting, and requirements for flooring and 
interior trim naturally will become less. But as 
business from this source narrows down, it will 
undoubtedly be replaced from other sources. 
The general industrial situation appears fav- 
orable to steady expansion in hardwood re- 
quirements, now that the principal obstacles to 
business readjustment have been removed thru 
the settlement of the coal and railroad shop- 
men’s strikes. The return of the shopmen has 
created great activity in the car material mar- 
ket, and the demand for car oak, as well as for 
ties and miscellaneous items, is developing 
strongly. Much business is expected from this 
source for some time. Distributers look con- 
fidently for a pronounced revival of buying by 
the furniture industry, following a recent no- 
ticeable improvement in the demand for cheap 
and medium priced furniture. These interests 
are already buying in much increased volume, 
and today occupy second position as market 
factors, exceeded only by the building interests, 
the automobile manufacturers having dropped 
back to third place. Box and crating makers 
are substantial buyers of lower grades, and 
will remain so if the industrial situation per- 
mits. Miscellaneous trade is good, and exports 
hold up well. Hardwood manufacturers mean- 
while point to the greatly reduced production 
during most of this year, while demand has in 
the aggregate been particularly insistent and 
has literally swept the market clean of desirable 
stock. They assert, therefore, that any material 
weakening in the hardwood market is not an 


immediate possibility. Prices still show an up- 
ward tendency, and advances have been noted 
in a number of popular items. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


Latest statistics on the western pine indus- 
try in the Inland Empire show a heavy drop in 
the number of mills reporting, and in the ship- 
ments and bookings of those mills that con- 
tributed to the report. This is traceable to the 
intense car shortage which holds the Inland 
Empire in its grip, forcing many mills to sus- 
pend operations and all of them to restrict their 
acceptances very materially. The market, how- 
ever, continues in excellent condition. De- 
mand for factory stock is particularly strong, 
eastern millwork plants being good buyers. 
Tho there has of late been a noticeable drop in 
the call from eastern and middlewestern retail 
yards, it still can not be characterized as other- 
wise than good, running heavily toward finish 
and boards. The West remains a poor buyer; 
as it may well be so far as the western pine 
mills are concerned, for in caring for the pres- 
ent demand they have more than they can do. 
Prices show an upward tendency, clears being 
especially strong. The California white and 
sugar pine mills report a steady demand and 
excellent prospects for fall. The redwood mar- 
ket is very firm, there being a steady call for 
material from California and eastern buyers. 


With the Douglas Fir Manufacturers 


The Douglas fir market is featured by un 
abated activity. Production is being main- 
tained at normal; the mills are being flooded 
with orders from every domestic source and 
from a good many ‘foreign markets, and ship- 
ments are surprisingly heavy in view of the 
acute ear shortage. The explanation of this 
paradox of course lies in the faet that 40 to 45 
percent of the shipments are being made by 
water. Car supply as a whole has shown not 
the least improvement, and the roads will prom- 
ise no immediate relief; to the contrary, the 
lumber industry expects no material betterment 
before the end of this year. Demand for rail 
shipment has dropped off considerably, due in 
part to the fact that retailers have already 
placed orders to cover their immediate require 
ments and the settlement of the railroad shop- 
men’s strike has to a large extent removed 
their fears of not being able to secure lumber 
when wanted, and in part to the curtailment of 
new building construction in the middle West. 
Orders for water shipment, on the other hand, 
exceed all expectations. The California market 
remains a heavy consumer, and the demand 
from the Atlantic seaboard is unprecedented 
and promises to continue until the latest pos- 
sible date that outdoor building activities can 
be maintained—after which will follow stock 
ing up for a spring trade that is expected to be 
very heavy. Excellent reports are received from 
New England, as well as from coast centers 
farther south, these in every case indicating 
active building and such heavy retail business 
that dealers are having trouble in replacing 
stocks as quickly as they are moving them out. 
Inland industrial centers that have been dull on 
account of the coal miners’ strike say that its 
settlement has been followed by a marked re- 
vival of building plans, causing retailers to 
be very busy and planing mills to operate at 
capacity. Export demand develops strongly, 
with the Orient and Australia conspicuous on 
the market, and more interest being shown by 
South America and Europe. The car material 
market is exceedingly strong and is advancing 
because of the heavy demand that has sprung 
up since the part settlement of the shopmen’s 
strike. Little suitable material is in stock on 
the Coast, and it is a problem for the lumber 
manufacturer where to get the material with 
which to supply the demands which the railroads 
will have to make on the industry for a long 
time. 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS MILL PRICES 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—The lumber 
price data compiled by the bureau of the 
census, Department of Commerce, for June and 
July from reports made directly to the bureau 
by representative mills emphasizes the rather 
wide range in the prices of southern pine, as 
in May and June. For example, while the 
average price received in July for B&better 
flooring was $44.11 a thousand feet, two mills 
reported sales as low as $40@$42, and one 
sale as high as $54@$56. The average for 
June was $44.41. 


The average received at the mill for B&bet- 
ter ceiling in July was $38.56, against $37.24 
in June, one mill selling it as low as $26@$28 
in both June and July, and one as high as 
$44()$46 in July, the bulk of the reporting 
mills ranging between $34@$36 and $42@$44. 

No, 2 drop siding was sold by southern pine 
mills in July at an average of $23.52, against 
$23 in June, with sales reported as low as 
$18@$20 and as high as $28@$30. 

The same range in price is shown in B&bet- 
ter finish and in other items listed. With the 
exception of No. 2 common 1x8-ineh, 10- to 
20-foot S18, the average price in July this 
year was the highest since March. 


The figures on sales include the following: 


NORTHERN WHITE PINE: Clears sold in July at 
$114.88, against $122.80 in June and $109.51 in 
March. Selects average $99.70 in July, $99.67 in 
June and $98 in March. No. 1 common brought 
$67.04 in July, $67 in June and $65.32 in March. 
No. 2 common sold at $53.14 in July, against $52.46 
in June and $55.11 in March. Timbers, 12x12- 
inch, sold at $50.33 in July, $48.50 in June and 
$44 in March, 

HEMLOCK: No. 1 common sold on the average 
at $28.68 in July, against $27.73 in May and 
$26.24 in March, with no figures shown for June. 
No. 2 common sold at $26.03 in July, $26.50 in 
June and $21.80 in March. No. 3 common brought 
$17.83 in July, $19.05 in June and $16.34 in 
March. No. 1 common dimension, 2x4-inch, sold at 
$30.36 in July and $27.65 in June. 

DOUGLAS FIR: No. 2 vertical grain flooring aver- 
aged $51.10 in July, $49.50 in June and $46.83 in 
March. No. 2 and better slash grain flooring 
sold at $33.63 in July, $34.50 in June and $30.56 
in February, with the March figure missing. No. 2 
and better finish brought $56.37 in July, $51.20 in 
June and $54,06 in February. No. 2 and better 
ceiling sold at $32.82 in July, $33.40 in June and 
$26.93 in February. No. 2 and better drop siding 
sold at $37.53 in July, $36.50 in June and $32.92 
in February. No. 1 common, S18, 1x8- and 1x10- 
inch, sold at $17.21 in July, $16 in June and $10.95 
in February. No. 1 common rough, 12x12-inch, 
10- to 20-foot, sold at $22.33 in July, $20.20 in 
June and $18.75 in February. 

RED CYPRESS: “A” 1x4- to 12-inch sold at $94 
in July, $91.06 in June and $101.50 in March. 
“B” sold at $83.06 in July, $81.46 in June and 
$89.17 in March. “C” brought $74.17 in July, 
$71.92 in June and $79.67 in March. No. 1 com- 
mon, 1x4-inch, sold at $40.81 in July, $40.58 in 
June and $40.50 in March. ‘Timbers, 4x4-inch. 
S48, sold at $38.25 in July, $37.65 in June and 
$36 in March. Box brought $15.31 in July, $15.60 
in June and $12.67 in March. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE: No. 1 and 2 clear. 
4/4, sold at $101.86 in July, $101.58 in June and 
$106.17 in March. No. 3 clear, 6/4, sold at $77.26 
in July, $77.79 in June and $81.08 in March. “C” 
select, 4/4, brought $85.89 in July, $88.93 in June 
and $93.97 in April, with no figure given for 
March. Nos. 1 and 2 common, 1x12-inch, sold on 
the average at $33.39 in July and $37.62 in June. 
Box rough, 6/4, sold at $20.25 in July and $20.18 
in June. 

CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE: Nos. 1 and 2 clear, 4/4, 
sold at $163.03 in July, $157.65 in June and 
$165.89 in May. No. 3 clear, 6/4, sold at $102.88 
in July, $107.15 in June and $110.76 in_ March. 
No. 1 shop, 6/4, sold at $77.95 in July, $79.75 in 
June and $73 in March. No. 3 shop, 6/4, brought 
$31.89 in July, $32.80 in June and $29.45 in May. 


WESTERN WHITE PINE: ‘“C’’ select in July av- 
eraged $75.26, in June $74.71 and in February 
$82.74. “D” select sold for $58.75 in July, $58.04 
in June and $64.59 in February. No. 1 common 
sold at $57.64 in July, $55.58 in June and $47.43 
in February. No. 3 common brought $21.41 in 
July, $20.19 in June and $14.29 in February. 


IDAHO WHITE PINE: “C” select sold at $101.09 
in July, $100 in June and $112.50 in February. 
“D” select, $66.37 in July, $65.83 in June and 
$78.53 in February. No. 1 common, $59.90 in 
July, $58.67 in June and $66.67 in February. 
No. 3 common, $34.71 in July, $31 in June and 
$25.11 in February. 

LARCH AND FIR: “C” select averaged $41.62 in 
July and $37.25 in June. “D” select, $45.25 in 
July, with no other figures shown. No. 2 com- 
mon, $24.92 in July and $22.38 in June. No, 1 
common 2x4-inch dimension, $20.69 in July and 
$18.47 in June. 


’ $105.61 in June and $101.62 in March. 


Figures on Hardwoods 


Hardwood figures (averages) 
mills) include the following: 


AsH: FAS, $90.25 in July, $85.67 in June and 
$88.75 in March. Selects, $67.75 in July, $67.33 
in June and $68.71 in March. No. 1 common, 
$51.50 in July, $44 in June and $43.50 in March. 
No. 3 common, $16.50 in July, $18.68 in June and 
$14 in March. 


UNSELECTED BIRCH: 


(northern 


FAS, $102.18 in July, 
Selects, 
$67.40 in July, $72.99 in June and $72.84 in 
March. No. 1 common, $44.02 in July, $45.79 in 
June and $41.77 in March. No. 3 common, $12.22 
in July, $13.04 in June and $13.19 in March. 

HARD MAPLE: FAS, $80.04 in July, $81.65 in 
June and $74.98 in March. Selects, $58.28 in July, 
$62.98 in June and $53.98 in March. No. 1 com- 
mon, $53.15 in July, $49.06 in June and $42.86 
in March. No. 3 common, $13.58 in July, $14.33 
in June and $9.10 in March. 

Sorr MAPLE: FAS, $70.67 in July, $80.67 in 
June and $63.25 in February. Selects, $54 in 
June and $49.67 in February, with no July average 
shown. No. 1 common, $40.67 in June and $38.45 
in February. No. 3 common, $12.58 in June and 
$12.67 in February. 

Sorr ELM: FAS, $68.81 in July, $74.63 in June 
and $70.50 in March. Selects, $57.35 in July, 
$59.13 in June and $53 in March. No. 1 common, 
$40.94 in July, $45.22 in June and $40 in March. 


No. 3 common, $16.68 in July, $16.74 in June and 
$16.17 in March. 


Rock ELM: FAS, $73.03 in July, $72.76 in June 
and $68.75 in March. No. 1 common, $43.49 in 
July, $43.01 in June and $39.75 in February. No. 3 
common, $15.33 in July, $14.95 in June and $14.75 
in February. 


Basswoop: FAS, $71.22 in July, $75.13 in 
June and $76 in March. Selects, $48.69 in July, 
$55.22 in June and $57 in March. No. 1 common, 
$41.69 in July, $41.43 in June and $42.39 in 
March. No. 3 common, $17.86 in July, $18.11 in 
June and $17.80 in March. 


ACTIVE IN BETTER HOMES MOVEMENT 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 20.—Mrs. Gilbert H. 
Fox, recently appointed by Gov. Hyde as State 
chairman for Missouri of the Better Homes 
in America movement, yesterday conferred with 
a number of clubwomen outlining plans for the 
observance of the week of Oct. 9 to 14 thruout 
the State. Mrs. Fox also will be in charge of 
the demonstration in St. Louis during that 
week. 

The Better Home Exposition will be given 
in the St. Louis Coliseum, and will be in charge 
of the St. Louis Real Estate Exchange. 





Fir Shop Production Increases 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16—It has been 
noticed that during the last few months there 
was a very considerable increase in produc- 
tion of fir shop lumber, showing the results 
of the work of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, particularly in the industrial field, 
which has been receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion and time of Harry Stronach, field man. 
According to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation cost accounting system, the percentage 
of the typical fir logs going into shop lumber 
for different periods was as follows: For the 
three years, 1919 to 1921, fir shop was .5227 
percent of the typical fir log; for 1921, it was 
.915 percent and for the twelve months ended 
August, 1922, production of fir shop has in- 
creased to 1.841 percent, while for August, 
1922, alone production totaled 3.069 percent. 

The bureau has recently completed a survey 
of the planing mill, sash, door and millwork 
plants in the States east of the Mississippi 
River, and it also has an estimate made by C. B. 
Harman, secretary of the Southern Sash, Door 


& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, show- 
ing quantities of different kinds of lumber used 
by the industry in those States. Mr. Stronach, 
general field man, in charge of this branch of 
the work, states that this survey is valuable 
particularly in that it shows that local prej- 
udices determine the kinds of wood used in the 
planing mills and factories in many instances. 
He points out that while the plants in one State 
are using large quantities of certain western 
woods, the plants of another State no more 
favorably situated from the standpoint of freight 
rates use very much less of the same kind of 
woods, and at the same time plants in the same 
State use one kind of wood and other plants 
do not-use any of it. In a recent circular the 
bureau asked the question, ‘‘If one plant in the 
State can use a million feet of fir a year, why 
can’t the rest of these plants use some of the 
same wood?’’ 

Schedule 4, following, shows the results of 
a survey of eastern planing mill, sash, door and 
millwork plants as to species of lumber used: 


Schedule No. 4 
Reports from Plants in Northern States 


Number 
Firms Total White & 
Reporting STATE All Woeds Hardwoods Sugar Pine 
kL Avmaneas—Totals .. S,0750,0GO cccccsécce ccccesencs 
2 Connecticut—Totals 5,750,000 500,000 3,300,000 
2 Colorado—Totals .. 223,000 40,000 110,000 
11 Illinois—Totals ... 34,514,000 4,233,000 22,252,000 
8 lIowa—Totals ..... 57,089,000 7,355,000 44,485,000 
12) Indiana—-Totals .. 18,780 000 2,220,000 920 000 
1 Kansas—Totals ... 195,000 30,0 25,000 
1 Kentucky—Totals.. 2,775,000 480,000 750,000 
$4 M csonri—Totals .. 5 370.000 1,280,000 1,560,000 
7 Michigan—Totals.. 6,035,000 1,140,000 1,495,000 
13 Minnesota—Totals. 23,410,000 4,305,000 8,326,000 
1 No. Dakota—Totals 245,000  § ¢esbeneens 
3 Nebraska—Totals . 2,971,500 682,500 1,292,000 
4 New York—Totals. 18,061,000 8,344,000 882.000 
12 Ohio—Totals ..... 45,140,000 2,830,000 1,430,000 
1 Oklahoma—Totals . 600,000 120,000 250,000 
2 Pennsyl’nia—Totals 4,830,000 220,000 250,000 
2 R. Island—Totals.. 2,570,000 5,000 1,065,000 
5 Texas—Totalg .... 8,166,000 476,000 1,914,000 
1 Utah—Totals ..... 2,700,000 40,0 


700, ,000 80,000 
14 Wisconsin—Totals.. 70,879,900 9,544,400 53,513,690 


All Other 
Woods 


Redwood Spruce Fir Pine 





100, ~ 0 

250,000 ........ 245,000 1,660,000 375,000 ......-- 
245,000 220,000 675,000 1,800,000 460,000 ........ 
coccccce 1,042,000 6,000,000 1,125,000 75,000 2,150,000 
ccccccce 160,000 55,000 ........ Secccese~ cessecce 
cocccece 20,000 246,000 551,000 180,000 ........ 
50,000 124,000 5,100,000 3,030,000 531,000 ........ 
200,600 470,000 635,000 35,100,000 4,125,000 350,000 
coccccce coccccee coccecce 200,00 30,000 ......-- 
30,000 30,000 4,200,000 100,000 ........ 
escceses 20,000 620,0 0,000 .....-- 
150,000 319,000 5,130,000 177,000 ........ 
edacccae 1,500,000 ........ cocceess 1,080,000 
91,800 1,280,900 2,345,500 288,700 2,000,000 








107 Totals Northern 
BONNE ccsdéccseve 313,879,400 43,874,900 143,899,600 


1,599,800 5,668,000 20,429,900 79,975,500 11,201,700 7,230,000 


Note: In some of the hardwood totals given above cypress is also included and spruce is included in some of the fir totals. 


Schedule No. 5 
Reports from Plants in Southern States 


Number 








Firms Total White Yellow All Other 

Reporting STATE All Woods Hardwoods Sugar Pine Redwood Spruce Fir Pine Cypress s 

1 Alabama—Totals .. ERED «ccbdcechee 4 SuduaREEES soteoense cossceas  eeneses B,.FEO.CGR  cccccccs § cccccece 

5 Florida—Totals ... 2,580,000 65,000 TMD 4 cccédéce § eccccted §euaddece 1,318,000 1,177,000 ........ 

1 Georgia—Totals ... 4,057,000 150,000 tT  ¢xnécasas -caadaces.. eesexaee ,600,000 Of eae 

3 Louisiana—Totals.. 11,790,000 110,000 GD ccdecccse ddetévoe§ © enaudes< 7,880,000 98,220,000 ........ 

1 Mississippi—Totals. 3,550,000 500,000 DED -ccaacuae) cepadane-)— causa 2,000, MORRED sccsecee 

6 N. Carolina—Totals 8,489,000 285,000 190,000 4,000 7,900,000 WET accesuce 

Te CI AIORED «DF dccnckecde cddcceanee cocccsce ‘Sscecane “sdasnaua 250,000 1,500,000 ........ 

2 Tennessee—Totals . 8,010,000 850,000 28,000 432,000 6,000,000 1,700,000 ........ 

5 Virginia—Totals .. 21,791,000 2,660,000 1,000,600 1,000,000 14,931,000 1,600,000 ........ 
25 Totals Southern 

SD accccoss - 63,767,000 4,620,000 SAGAR” cadsinds ‘dcteeuas 1,436,000 44,629,000 10,586,000 ........ 


C. B. Harman, secretary Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, makes the following estimate of the 
woods used by these plants in the following States: Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 


South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. 


Totals .... 


Total White & 
All Woods Hardwoods Sugar Pine Redwood Spruce 
cninexcameniene 802,000,000 60,000,00€ 1,000,000 


Yellow All Other 
Fir Pine Cypress 
1,000,000 680,000,000 60,000,000 
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PRIZE LETTERS IN RETAILERS’ “TROUBLE” CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 
[By Arthur A. Hood] 


Right at the start I want to go on record as 
saying that I do want my boy to be a retail 
lumberman, for the very reason that there are 
a number of difficult problems to fight and 
conquer. 

I think that we retailers of lumber in this 
generation are doing business on a higher plane 
than our fathers of the last generation, and 
thru the fight we are putting up against the 
evils of today our sons in the next generation 
will be doing business under still more favor- 
able conditions. 

But there are a few evils in the retail lumber 
business of today that are so radically wrong 
and yet so easy of correction that it seems un- 
believable that intelligent men will go on year 
after year enduring merchandising hardships 
that should not exist. 

The body of the retail lumber business has 
a major illness in eight different spots, but 
there are also eight remedies which if properly 
applied will effect a complete cure. The fol- 
lowing are the trouble centers: 


1. Lack of vision. As lumbermen we re- 
tailers lack the ability to grasp all of the 
factors that enter into the successful retailing 
of lumber. We are too prone to sit in the 
center of our own little business saucer, where 
we are able to see only as far as the rim which 
encloses our little investment and group of cus- 
tomers, whereas just beyond the scope of our 
vision there is a world of things directly 
and indirectly affecting the retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

2. Lack of complete service to the customer. 
We retailers are all too liable to forget that 
we are not only in business to sell lumber and 
make a profit, but it is our duty to see that 
the consumer gets the proper materials for his 
needs, delivered in the correct manner at the 
right time, and that the transaction is thoroly 
satisfactory from the consumer’s viewpoint. 


3. Distrust of our competitors. Too often 
we look with quick suspicion at the acts of our 
competitors; this often leading to bitter quar- 
rels and unjustifiable reprisals. 

4. Lwmp sum selling. Fifty to 80 percent 
of present lumber retailing is done on the basis 
of the purchase on the part of the consumer 
of a considerable list of materials at a lump 
sum price agreed upon by the buyer and the 
seller of materials. This total sum may be 
anywhere from 5 to 25 percent below the regular 
retail price of the materials in load lots. The 
inability of the average retailer to see that 
load lots delivered on bill of material sales 
entail just as great a cost as load lots delivered 
on load orders, indicates that said retailer 
either does not figure his costs correctly or 
deliberately throws his profits out the window 
and cuts the price to take the bill away from 
a competitor. 

5. Price emphasis in selling. A few lumber 
retailers are prone to talk too much about the 
price of their merchandise, and not enough 
about the quality of their materials and the 
excellence of their service. This has a tendency 
toward price cutting and curtailing quality and 
service to eke out a profit at a low price. 

6. Lack of wholesale market stability. The 
violent reactions of the wholesale market keeps 
the retailer in hot water all of the time. It is 
hard to work out a suitable purchasing policy 
while there is such a wide variety of quotations 
and distressing fluctuations in the buying 
market. 

7. Too many grades and sizes. The tre- 
mendous variation of grades and size offered 
by the manufacturer to the retailer for re- 
distribution handicaps the retailer in two ways: 
(a) Necessitates an unusually large invest- 
ment to carry an adequate stock. (b) Has 
a tendency to unfair substitution of grades and 
sizes on the part of one retailer against an- 
other. 

8. Lack of adequate publicity methods to 
acquaint the public with the facts about retail 


lumber merchandising. Advertising has always 
been a weak sister in the retail lumber family. 
Too few retailers realize that advertising does 
not increase, but lowers the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

The Remedies for the Ills 


The following platform, if properly applied, 
should be effective in antidoting the present 
evils of the retail lumber business. 

1. Codperation en the part of the retailer 
with the manufacturer in developing standard- 
ization of grades and sizes, and a more stable 
market. 

2. Thoro market analysis by retailers, both 
individually and thru our associations. 

3. Hearty codperation with our competitors 
in association work. 

4. The sale of materials at retail by unit 
prices. 

5. Render adequate service to the consumer 
by anticipating his needs, and living up to his 
expectations. 

6. Emphasis upon the quality and service 
rendered the consumer with the price a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

7. Analysis and correct application of mod- 
ern merchandising ideas to the retail lumber 
business. This should include a_ carefully 
planned and intelligently directed advertising 
campaign. 

8. Enthusiastic community work on the part 
of the lumber retailer and his organization. 
We retailers of lumber are assisting in one of 
the greatest movements in the world—the build- 
ing of new homes. We should therefore, by 
right, be among the leaders of our various 
communities. 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER 
[By William A. Markert] 


The training in the average retail lumber 
business is somewhat of a hit-or-miss, catch- 
as-catch-can proposition, hence there is a con- 
tinual demand by the lumbermen for good 
broad gaged men. Little thought has been 
given to the abuse or misuse of man power, 
leaving in its wake discouragement and the 
suppression of ability. There are too many 
young men who have been drawn into the 
game, and allowed to drift into a lop-sided 
development—specialists in the warehouse, or 
in the mill, or in the office, due primarily to 
lack of definite plans or policies of training 
and promotion, whereas the commercial and 
merchandising departments feel the need for 
capable Jumbermen. 

The cry of the retailer is always for young 
men of the right caliber, perhaps country 
bred, and not to be obsessed with the ideas 
of big salary, short hours and easy work. 
What lumberman hasn’t something to say of 
the long tedious grind, the intricacies and 
complexities and the multitudinous details 
forever hounding him during his first ten 
years or so, and what lumberman has not had 
to work out the problem for himself, fight his 
way through without words of encouragement, 
hope and enthusiasm from those around or 
above him? But despite a knowledge and 
recollection of his own experiences, what suc- 
cessful lumberman today is seeing to it that 
the young men in his employ are given in 
their turn interested recognition, encourage- 
ment and stimulation, plus some practical in- 
sight in the several departments of the retail 
lumber business, such as the study of markets, 
credits, collections, selling methods and pol- 
icies etc.? This perhaps is due to the small 
organization required for the average lumber 
yard. 

Can a start be made to help the retail lum- 
berman in the above situation? The writer 
believes it can, and ventures forth a sugges- 
tion based on recent observation. 

A large college was called upon for possible 
young men for a retail lumber yard. The 
most likely field was the graduating class of 
seventeen in the forestry department. How- 
ever, these graduates had specialized in some 


phase of the lumber game—forestry, dry kiln- 
ing etc., and not realizing the possibilities 
of the commercial field desired to stick ‘to 
their respective specialties. Having but a 
very small graduating class in forestry each 
year, and this is presumably the case with all 
colleges, it is naturally an expensive operation 
considering the staff of instructors and equip- 
ment at hand. 

Here is an immense opportunity overlooked: 
First, by the young man seeking a substantial 
career, second, for the college, and third, by 
the lumber field, retail or wholesale. Why 
should not the lumber field, retail or other- 
wise, attract brains? If this point is not dis- 
puted why should not the industry have a 
nucleus to draw from? Construction projects 
demand the civil engineer; manufacturing, 
the mechanical engineer; power and utility, the 
electrical engineer; chemical, the chemical 
engineer; raw metals, the mining engineers. 

The very nature of the lumber business de- 
mands a practical and scientific turn of mind, 
dealing with the uneertainties of nature’s 
products, the variety, the nonuniformity, the 
multitude of grades, sizes and utilities of dif- 
ferent woods. House, flat and building con- 
struction, so far as the design and utility of 
lumber is concerned, has certainly not reached 
the stage of perfection. 

Forestry deals primarily with the scientific 
—the timber, its history, growth, cruising, 
logging, dry kilning ete. It should certainly 
be possible to augment such a curriculum with 
courses, subjects and problems found in the 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing lumber 
business, such as economics, business adminis- 
tration and accounting, credits, markets, 
transportation and distribution, as well as the 
principles of carpentry, house and building 
construction. Four years of intensive study, 
including practical work in lumber yards and 
mills, thru a codperative plan during the term, 
plus summer vacation work under similar ex- 
periences, should give any young man a splen- 
did foundation for entry into the commercial 
or manufacturing end of the lumber industry. 
Can any lumberman dispute the fact that such 
a training would enable the young man to ma- 
ture into the responsibilities of retail mer- 
chandising much sooner, and incidentally add 
prestige to the field at large? 

There are colleges in many States, having 

forestry as one of the departments. Codpera- 
tion thru the national lumber associations, 
the State and city retail associations, and 
the progressive men in the industry, should en- 
able such colleges to render service of im- 
mense value to one of the staple and fore- 
most vocations in the country. Lumbermen 
could pride themselves on developing the real 
practical all-around lumberman, not merely 
the order taker or the salesman of lumber, 
sash or interior finish, or the estimator; but 
Jumbermen with ability to educate the public, 
and the carpenter and builder, in better de- 
signs and the better and more economical 
uses of wood products. 
_ It is rightly said that the lumber industry 
is still in its prime. What greater opportu- 
nity could a young man ask for? What bet- 
ter start could the lumberman ask for? What 
other product does old Mother Nature. offer 
that must be accepted and utilized for its 
varying purposes, that requires such intensive 
and extensive knowledge, observation and 
training? 

If we give young men a better groundwork 
to start from perhaps there will be less ery 
for men of vision and progressiveness in the 
lumber industry. 


THIRD PRIZE LETTER 
[By Mark B. Jones] 


If my son were grown up and facing me 
today with the question of his entering the 
lumber business, I should say: 

Well, son, I’ve gone thru the mill pretty 
thoroly, and I’ve found a lot of pleasure in 
helping people work out their plans and realize 
their dreams of home ownership, but there 
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are some knotty problems confronting the pro- 
gressive lumber merchant of to-day which it 
will be well for you to consider before you 
make your decision. Unless you can solve them, 
or help to solve them, you will not get ahead 
as you should, considering the size of your 
investment, and the amount of effort you put 
into your business. 

1. There are too many dealers who don’t 
know what it costs them to do business. De- 
spite the years that have been spent in trying 
to educate the dealer in proper methods of ac- 
counting, there is always some new fellow 
popping up with the discovery(?) that he can 
handle a bill of lumber at about 10 percent 
above car cost and make a profit. He figures 
that he can cut the price a little on this bill 
and make it up on the next: but he never 
makes it up. Unless you’ve got more will 
power than most of us, he’ll have you ‘‘on 
the run’’ inside of a week. 


2. There is entirely too much uncertainty 
about the wholesale lumber market of today. 
When the demand is good and the price is 
going up, your orders will be held up, shipped 
short, or not shipped at all. When the demand 
lags and the price goes down, the opposite 
will be true. As a consequence, you will have 
to anticipate your needs far in advance in 
order to be sure of having a stock on hand. 
Your investment will mount up, your turnover 
will decrease, and on the slightest provocation 
you will become panic stricken with fear that 
disaster will overtake you before you can ‘‘un- 
load.’’ The business ethics of the wholesaler 
and the manufacturer have kept many a good 
lumber dealer’s nose to the grindstone in days 
past. 

3. You’ll always find a dealer (or two) who 
takes pride in the fact that he ‘‘doesn’t belong 
to any damned associations.’’ He’s going to 
make it hard for you to keep faith in humanity. 
You’ll work out some fine ideas in theory only 
to buck up against the stone wall of these 
fellows who want to play a ‘‘lone hand,’’ and 
who swear that ‘‘no one’s going to tell me 
how to run my business.’’ If you can stand 
disappointment after disappointment and keep 
coming up smiling every time and plugging 
away for your association, for more inter- 
change of ideas, for the cultivation of good 
fellowship, friendship and sportsmanlike treat- 
ment among your fellow dealers, you’ll like the 
lumber business and probably you’ll succeed. 
If you’re going to be down in the mouth and 
say ‘‘to hell with the whole gang,’’ the first 
time your competitor cuts the price, you’d 
better stay out of the lumber business, and 
try to be a first class ditch digger! 


(SHREBEEBaEBaBaABCAaAE 


BIG FIRE AT NEW ORLEANS DOCKS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 18.—The costliest 
river front fire in the port’s history destroyed 
the docks and wharf sheds of the army supply 
base at Poland Street last Friday night, wiping 
out about 2,000 feet of modern wharf, which 
had been recently leased by the War Depart- 
ment to the New Orleans dock board for the 
general service of the port’s ocean commerce. 
Much freight was also destroyed, including 
considerable lumber and timber assembled for 
a cargo shipment. The total damage, accord- 
ing to estimates, will range between $6,000,000 
and $7,000,000. Advices from Washington, 
D. C., intimate that the War Department will 
not rebuild, but it is taken for granted that 
the docks will be replaced either by the Gov- 
ernment or by the dock board. The great army 
warehouses, immediately behind the burned 
dock and served by it, emerged practically un- 
damaged, the blaze being halted at the run- 
ways. A feature of the post-fire discussion that 


. may prove of interest to lumbermen is a sug- 
* gestion that the creosoted piling supporting 


the wharves contributed to the fierceness of the 
flames. One of the dock board officials is 
quoted as expressing the opinion that concrete 
pilings or some other noninflammable substitute 
will be used in wharf construction hereafter. 
Another theory is that refuse oil discharged by 
vessels was responsible for the rapid spread of 
the blaze. 


BOTHERED ABOUT COAL? TRY THIS PLAN 


WAUKESHA, Wis., Sept. 18.—Nut coal is one 
thing, but a coal nut is something else again, 
opines M. F. White, head of the architeetural 
service and retail departments of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co. As Mr. White sat at his desk one 
morning last week pondering the problem of 
what could be done to speed up deliveries of 
coal ordered for the company’s various yards, 
the door softly opened and in walked a tall, 
dark stranger with coal black hair and eyes 
glittering like lumps of anthracite. 


‘*What can I do for you this morning?’’ 
asked Mr. White. ‘‘ Fill a bucket with coal and 
follow me!’’ commanded the mysterious 
stranger in a sepulchral voice. Mr. White prides 
himself on filling all orders, however unusual, 
so the bucket was filled without unnecessary 
delay. Picking it up the stranger led the way 
out the rear door of the office and into the 
yards. 

‘*Who are you, and where are you from?’’ 
queried Mr. White, following a well known 
principle of successful retailing, namely, to 


We will take care of 
the children 


at the 


Tn-County Fair 


We know how hard it is to enjoy the 
races, or the shows, or the stock dis- 
plays, or a hundred and one other 
things we want to see, at the Tri-County 
Fair, and at the same time look after 


the children. 


In order to give you mothers and 
fathers an hour or two by yourselves, 
we are going to build a 


Children’s Playground 


Where you can leave the kids in safety. 
There will be competent women in 
charge, and we will try to give the 
youngsters a good time while they are 
in our keeping. There will be no 
charge. 





We are going to have a big Fair this 
year, September I1, 12, 13 and 14, 
and we want you to enjoy it. 


Marckres Lumber Co. 


Perry, Iowa 
“It Pays to Deal with Us” 


Building Material and Coal 
Phone 16 
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A retailer’s advertisement that embodies the 
service idea and is calculated to create good- 
will 


learn all you can about a new customer, even 
tho he was not quite sure that his visitor 
belonged in that category. ‘‘ Alphonso Biddle, 
from Everywhere,’’ was the succinct response. 
‘*Gosh, you take in a lot of territory,’’ Mr. 
White was on the point of saying, but fearing 
that his guide might not possess a keen sense 
of humor he remained silent. 


‘*Here we are,’’ announced the mysterious 
stranger upon arriving at the point where the 
railroad tracks enter the yards. Taking a piece 
of coal from the bucket he traced a square in 
the dust and at one end drew a peculiar symbol. 
Inside the square he outlined in letters made 
of small pieces of coal: ‘‘We do Believe.’’ 
Then, following the outlines of the square, he 
laid lumps of coal, making a complete frame. 
Next he struck a devout pose, and rolling his 
glittering eyes upward, delivered himself as 
follows: ‘‘ Now, if all will read this and will 
believe that coal will come, soon you will see 
the cars filled with coal coming in just like 
automatons. But if anyone steps inside this 


mystic frame, he will be smitten!’’ He looked 
expectantly down the track, and, altho not 
knowing exactly what an automaton filled with 
coal looked like, Mr. White did likewise. 


Nothing appeared, however, except a motor- 
eycle policeman whom Mr. White had taken the 
precaution to telephone for just before filling 
the coal bucket so accommodatingly for his 
visitor. At the police station a receipt for $1 
was found, from a ‘‘detective agency’’ ac- 
knowledging payment of that amount for in- 
formation telling how to become a private de- 
tective. Alphonso was tucked away in a cell 
until more can be learned about him. 


CAR SHORTAGE CUTS HARDWOOD OUTPUT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 19.—The transporta- 
tion situation is becoming more tense as affect- 
ing the movement of hardwood lumber and 
forest products to consuming destination, and 
also as touching production. Officials of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association estimate 
that output is being restricted to less than 50 
percent of normal, and that outbound ship- 
ments are being curtailed as much as, if not 
more than, that amount. The shortage of cars 
is becoming more intense. Flat cars are all in 
service and there are not anything like enough 
of these to handle a full supply of logs to 
the mills. Gondola cars are practically denied 
the hardwood industry under the priority or- 
ders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
being required for the handling of fuel ship- 
ments. Box cars are being used largely for 
handling grain, cotton, sugar and rice and the 
supply available for the lumber industry is 
quite light. Furthermore, the surplus or idle 
equipment is rapidly disappearing. J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, emphasizes that 
considerable time will be required for the 
railroads to get the proportion of bad order 
equipment down to normal. 

Many mills on both sides of the river are 
closed down altogether because of inability to 
secure logs or because of inability to ship out- 
bound forest products. Firms which operate 
their own railroads for logging purposes are 
having no difficulty in bringing in all the 
logs they need. But they have, in some instances, 
already reached the point where they have used 
up all of their piling space. J. W. Dickson, 
president of the Valley Log Loading Co., 
estimates that there is at least 10,000,000 feet 
of timber available for loading in the valley 
territory compared with a rather limited quan- 
tity a few weeks ago. Logs are not being cut 
as rapidly as normal because of fear of worm 
damage, but are accumulating more rapidly than 
usual, 

There are numerous restrictions on shipments 
of lumber still in effect, with the result that the 
outbound movement is rather uncertain. First, 
the shortage of cars is greatly curtailing load- 
ing, while ears, after they are loaded, move very 
slowly to destination. 


COMPLETES LONG AUTO TOUR 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Sept. 18.—F. G. Steen- 
berg, well known in the sash and door trade, 
in which he formerly was actively engaged, 
has returned from an extended automobile tour 
of the West, on which he was accompanied by 
Mrs. Steenberg. Coming thru Minneapolis on 
Sept. 12, on his way home, he attended the 
luncheon given at the Hotel Radisson on that 
day by the sash and door men of Minneapolis 
and Duluth for Montie Bardwell, of the Bard- 
well-Robinson Co., in honor of his fiftieth birth- 
day. 

Going out Mr. and Mrs. Steenberg followed 
the black and yellow trail, and returned over 
the Yellowstone trail. They spent twelve days 
in Yellowstone Park. Their car was equipped 
with all conveniences for camping en route. 
Mr. Steenberg caught some fine trout in various 
streams in the park, the smallest measuring 
14 inches in length. Including a long tour thru 
the eastern States last spring Mr. Steenberg 
has motored over 7,100 miles this season, with 
the remarkable record of only one flat tire. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber Is Coming into New York by Water in Increasing 
Quantity—Architectural Service Is Becoming an Essential to Lumber Retailing 


Mention Chicago to some people and they will 
begin talking about the stock yards and Sears, 
Roebuck. To their minds these institutions 
comprise all that is important in the big city. 
It is amusing and a little depressing to see how 
one or two things will crowd a thousand more 
important ones into the background. But the 
world is so full of important people and insti- 
tutions, and the memory is so limited that a 
person soon falls into the habit of being con- 
tent if he can remember even one fact about a 
city. Generally it will be a picturesque, and 
not necessarily an important, one. I have re- 
cently visited a city in New York that is known 
by name to most people in our country. It is 
Auburn. Next to Sing Sing, Auburn prison is 
perhaps the most widely known penal institu- 
tion in the country. Well, there is Leavenworth ; 
and Leavenworth of late has been much 
in the thoughts of our war profiteers 
and battling pacifists. 

But to most of us Auburn stands for 
prison walls and for nothing else. The 
prison is a grim and gray institution, 
and over it hovers the dark and for- 
bidding air with which the imagination 
invests those places where men are set 
under restraint for the crimes they 
have committed. However, it is not much 
in evidence as one wanders about the 
city of Auburn. The prison is a gray 
and self-contained city in itself, and 
its inmates perforce have little or no 
traffic with the citizens of Auburn. Some 
of the money appropriated for the 
maintenance of the prison is spent lo- 
cally, but I judge that this business 
does not greatly swell local commerce. 
In the office of the C. A. Porter Co. 
I was told that the authorities some 
times buy a little lumber from the local 
yards with which to make repairs; but 
most of the lumber that is used in the 
shops comes direct from the manufac 
turers. One of the difficulties of making 
these sales, it seems, is the fact that 
the prison buyers do not know a great 
deal about grades and specifications and 
rather ignore these things when sending 
out inquiries. But the local yards do 
get a chance to bid on some of these 
requirements and very frequently suc 
ceed in making the sales. 


In Business Nearly Forty Years 


The M. D. Greene Lumber Co.’s was 
the first Auburn yard that I happened to visit, 
and here I met Mr. Greene and also Joseph J. 
Drennan. The Greene company is a loyal asso- 
ciation concern, as indeed all the Auburn 
yards are; and Mr. Drennan and I recalled 
having met at the convention held in Buffalo 
Several years ago. 

Mr. Greene and his father founded the busi- 
ness about thirty-eight years ago; and it gives 
us a feeling of pride that during most if not 
all of this time the company has been on the 
subscription lists of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Indeed it has been on the lists of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the very beginning, 
and on those of the Northwestern Lumberman 
for many years before the consolidation took 
place. The late Met L. Saley used to say that 
instead of advising eastern retailers to go west 
to found yards he was inclined to advise western 
Tetailers to go east. He might well have 
founded this advice on the experience of the 
Greenes; for Mr. Greene came from Kansas 
and his father from Missouri to engage in 
the retril lumber trade in this old, eastern 
city. Auburn then was an old city, and old 
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The modern retail 


cities have preferences, not to say prejudices 
and crotchets, in regard to their buying. There 
were five yards in Auburn at that time, tho 
there are but three now; so competition was 
present in force. ‘‘I think when I recall the 
circumstances of our starting in_ business,’’ 


Mr. Greene remarked to me, ‘‘that we had 
our nerve.’’ 
The Greene nerve was evidently of the 


clean, staying kind, for the new firm prospered 
and in the intervening years has become a 
firmly established part of the city’s life. The 
yard is still located on the original site. It 
has lasted thru the slow process of attrition 
among eastern yards that in Auburn has re 
duced the number in business from five to 
three in the course of less than forty years. 
This process, as has been remarked a number 


at which the old dealers would not have dreamed 
that sales could be made. 


Harking Back to Rough Frontier Period 


Mr. Greene told me much about his life as 
a young man in Missouri and Kansas _ before 
he came east to engage in business. It gives 
«) person a new and vivid sense of the youth- 
fulness of our country to realize that men 
still in the vigor of life have seen the rough 
frontier periods of mid-western States. Mr. 


Greene passed thru part of that period 
in these two States; and he adds his 
testimony to that of other first hand ob- 


servers to the effect that a peaceable man 
who did not ‘‘tote’’ firearms and who did not 
look for trouble very seldom found trouble look- 
ing for him. The gun toters and the men who 

were bad actors from choice staged most 
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lumberman with the aid of modern 


of the rough stuff among themselves. It is 
difficult to realize that the great and 
wealthy State of Missouri with its fat and 
smiling farms and its big cities was con- 
sidered scarcely a generation ago as a 
tough and a bully among commonwealths. 
It was unfortunately situated at the time 
of the Civil War. It had been a base 
of operations for the hard boiled pro- 
slavery men who determined to make 
Kansas a slave State by bullets and 
ballots. This rough element, drawn from 
the reckless and irresponsible and fight 
loving youth of the slave territory, set 
tled in Missouri at least temporarily 
and placed their mark upon its reputa- 
tion. A number of the Missouri River 
cities were ‘‘ jumping off places’’ for the 
outfits crossing the plains and were the 
first towns reached by the plainsmen on 
their return journeys when they were 
hungry for anything to break the monot- 
ony of the hard and dangerous trip. 
Finally, during the Civil War, the al- 
legiance of the citizens of the State was 
divided, and this gave a chance to the 
guerilla bands which preyed impartially 
upon both northern and southern sym- 
pathizers. With all these forces working 
to attract a disorderly element it is not 
surprising that Missouri was a turbulent 
place in the late ’60s. The really sur- 
prising thing is that these old marks 








methods is able to visualize for the building prospect a 


home. Actually he takes the vague ideas of the home 
seekers and whips them into the ‘‘home of their dreams”’ 
as shown above 


have so completely disappeared in the 
comparatively short intervening period 
and that Missouri has come to a position 


of times recently in these columns, is not 
one of reducing the total volume of lumber 
sold. Rather the contrary. But it has increased 
the demand for service to the point that only 
fairly large concerns can offer it on a profit- 
able basis. The Greene company at present is 
probably employing a capital as large as or 
larger than that employed by all five yards at the 
time Mr. Greene started in business. The Clark 
Lumber Co. was among the original five and 
is now the oldest company active in Auburn. 
The last forty years have seen revolutionary 
changes in the local lumber business, At the 
time Mr. Greene started retailing in Auburn, 
all the lumber sold was white pine and 
hemlock. It all came from Buffalo and had 
its forest origin at no great distance from the 
big city. The intervening years have seen the 
introduction in greater or less quantity of all 
the kinds of lumber milled in the United States 
and Canada as well as of some fine finishing 
woods from foreign countries overseas. Western 
stuff now arrives by way of Panama and the 
Hudson River, finishing its long journey by 
rail freight. Prices have advanced to a point 


of leadership among the mid-western 
States. It gives a person a renewed con- 
fidence in the essential wholesomeness of 
American life and in its power to purge 
itself. We hope and believe that this power 
is still present and working in these days when 
so much turbulence and short-sighted leader- 
ship go roaring thru the whole forty-eight 
States. 

‘*T helped put Kansas dry,’’ Mr. Greene 
remarked, ‘‘I believe that the United States 
is going to stand out among all the countries 
of the world for moral strength and leadership 
because of the conclusive action on the liquor 
question. It seems to me a mighty step forward 
toward better civilization. I believe the over- 
whelming sentiment of the country is in favor 
of it, and it seems to me a great pity that so 
many of the newspapers of this State are 
trying, seemingly, to discredit the prohibition 
laws and to break down sentiment favoring 
them. I can not think these newspapers are 
expressing the real feelings of a majority of 
their readers.’’ 

Mr. Greene recalled the lumber sold in Mis- 
sourl when he was a lad as being all white 
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pine rafted down the Mississippi and sawed at 
Iowa and Missouri mill towns located on the 
river. He mentioned sidewalks and other 
structures made of ‘‘grub plank.’’ This is a 
new term to me; but it seems that grub plank 
were used in fastening the log rafts together 
for the long swim down the river. Arrived at 
the mill where the raft was broken up these 
plank were sold for a trifling price because of 
the holes bored in them, and they were used 
in places where such artificial defects would 
not spoil their usefulness. Iowa very early 
had a herd law, but Missouri did not. The 
native Missourians were accustomed to let 
cattle and swine run at large, but when 
northerners came down following the war they 
began building fences by setting posts and 
stringing three poles between them. This 
would turn cattle and horses fairly 
well, and it led to the Missourians 


this has not been satisfactory. So the yard 
is prepared to place the necessary degree of 
skill at the disposal of the customer; and the 
latter appreciates this service more than any 
other that could be offered him. 

In the Porter office I was told that Auburn 
is in many respects a conservative town and 
that one manifestation of this conservatism is 
low rents. As we said before, we are willing 
to give the conservatism of the people a certain 
amount of credit for low rents; but we give an 
equal amount of credit to another factor men- 
tioned to us here, namely, that there is a distinct 
limit set by the income of an industrial worker 
to the amount he can afford to pay in rent. 
There has been a real shortage of houses in Au- 
burn for many years, and this year a good many 
houses are being built by people for their 


has been something of a buyers’ strike that 
has but recently been abated; and this, too, 
had had its effect on the output of the factories. 
This general condition has reduced the amount 
of local income during the last year or so, and 
only recently. has the scale been tipping toward 
full production. When normal production is 
again reached it will doubtless have an. effect 
upon local building, notably upon speculative 
building. But in the meantime there is an 
excellent volume of lumber moving, in fact 
a surprising amount when a person considers 
the elements that are commonly supposed to 
make for big sales. 


Dealers Furnish Architectural Service 


We have been much interested on this trip 
thru the Empire State to find how general 
among retailers is the practice of 
affording customers some sort of 





calling the newcomers ‘‘three-pole 
Yankees.’’ These fences would not 
turn swine; and sometimes an ex- 
asperated ‘‘Yankee’’ would go 
gunning for the hogs that ravaged 
his corn fields. Mr. Greene recalled 
an indignant Missouri woman who 
told either him or his father that 
she had that morning cut into a 
shoulder of pork, ‘‘and not a very 
big one, either,’’ and that she had 
found three bullets in it. 

I suppose all this has little to 
do with lumber retailing in Au- 
burn. But after all, the great 


Corn Crib 


Lumber 


We have a supply of 1 by 4 pine lumber especially bought 
for corn crib purposes. Per thousand.......... $50 


individual architectural service. In 
many cases the service of the 
Northeastern association is util- 
ized in part or is depended up- 
on almost entirely. But many 
of the dealers tell me they can’t 
get along without being able 
themselves to put together the 
customer’s ideas into a workable 
plan. They must do it right in 
their own offices and without the 
delay of sending away for an out 
of town agency to shape up the 
matter. Customers are always 
00 willing that an out of town man 
“ should do it. They have a few 


strength and quality of our busi- A fanited cunoly of 0 : : : 

eee pply of pine boards in 6, 8 and 10 inch, various finite i : 

ness lie in the character and _per- lengths. While it lasts, per thousand.......... 7 .$37.00 on be ene ideas rs i. ps 
sonality of the men engaged in it. ey are going to insis a 


I found Mr. Greene so alert and 
so entertaining and friendly that 


hold’ upon his trade had its 
origin. Not every western man 
could win the place that is his in 
@ conservative eastern community ; 
but human nature is at bottom 
much the same everywhere, and it 
it still true that if a man would 
have friends he must himself be 
friendly. I could wish that some 
one with the insight and under- 
standing to do it would write an 
appreciation of the veterans in 
the retail lumber business; of the 
great wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience and friendly understand- 
ing which they daily contribute in 
a thousand different ways to the 
permanence and the greater suc- 
cess of local retailing. Most ink- 
slingers are inclined to deal 
wholly with methods and prices 
and freight rates and plan draft- 
ing; and seemingly forget that 
business is done by one very human 





How about your fences? 


WAUPUN, WIS. 


We still have some of that good 6-inch Pine Drop Siding. 


: : A Just the thing for hen houses and hog pens. Per thou- 
I can imagine where much of his sand $4 
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We have a car of Coke on hand. While it is impossible 
to get hard coal now, why not put in a few tons to 
carry you through the early fall? 


We can supply your wants in cement blocks, both in the 
plain and rock face. 


You will want to use your fire place in the near future. 
Try some of our Beaver Cannel coal—it will give you clear. Suppose then that, having 
that cheery feeling. < 





Loomans-Rossman Co. 


QUALITY LUMBER AND COAL 


We are offering some excep- 
tionally nice white cedar posts, and can supply your 
wants in the various sizes and kind of wire. 


PHONE 13 


these ideas be embodied in the 
plans without any modification. 
5.00 They are willing to concede other 
, matters but not these. Oftentimes 
they have already had a prelimi- 
nary round with a carpenter and 
have discovered, somewhat to their 
alarm, that the carpenter is either 
unable or unwilling to see what 
they mean. They conclude either 
that he is stupid or that they them- 
selves are not making their ideas 


done their best to explain on 
paper what they want, the material 
goes to a distant architect who is 
stupid or stubborn or both and 
that he sends back some entirely 
unsuitable drawings. They can re- 
fuse them, of course; but human 
nature is weak, and morale is 
rather easily broken, and a man 
does not want to place himself in 
a position of seeming obligation 
lest he find himself tamely ac- 
cepting what he does not want 
merely because someone has done 
some work on the project. So he 








person dealing with another. These 


successful veterans are a treasury tn this simple, yet effective ad, this Wisconsin dealer brings his customers’ likes to sit down with the drafts- 


of the human side of business ex- 
perience. The best of them are 
men of open minds, ready to test new sug- 
gestions and to adopt or reject them on their 
own merit. It is not years which measure 
senility, it is a drying up of interest in people 
and in the things they are doing. A man of 
open mind and undiminished energy and 
friendly interest is a young man whether he 
is twenty or a hundred. 


Maintains Draftsman to Plan Homes 


Mr. Greene and Mr. Drennan tell me that 
trade this year has been very good in Auburn. 
Most new houses are being built by the owners 
and will be occupied by them. Practically all 
these houses are architect jobs in the sense 
that few if any are being built directly from 
unchanged stock plans. This company main- 
tains a draftsman of its own and is prepared 
to assist any customer who desires this help 
to plan his own house. Most of the concern’s 
customers who build for themselves have their 
own ideas. Formerly such a man would have 
worked out his plans with the help of his 
carpenter; but whether the plans are more 
elaborate or the carpenters are less skilled, 


attention to a few specials that ought to bring in the business 


own occupancy. These will help relieve a rather 
unfortunate housing condition, but in this city 
as in most other eastern industrial centers the 
matter of industrial housing can scarcely be 
taken care of by the workers themselves. Houses 
or flats for factory labor are in the main 
built by speculative builders; by individuals or 
corporations who build for rent or sale. These 
people can not see their way clear to a satis- 
factory return on investment with rents at the 
prevailing rates, so they are not aetive. Hence 
the shortage continues and is likely to be but 
partly abated by the building of houses for 
the owners’ occupancy. Such building is going 
forward at a rather remarkable rate this year. 

The International Harvester Co. is the im- 
portant industry in Auburn. This unit of the 


big corporation has manufactured rather ~ 


largely for export, and this part of the business 
has not been active. Then there has been a 
feeling, so I was told in the Porter office, on 
the part of the farmers that the International 
and other farm machinery companies have been 
charging all the traffic would bear and indeed 
have gone beyond the limit of endurance. There 


man and see with his own eyes that 

his desires are being respected. 
A man who is not an architect and who prob- 
ably has never built a house before isn’t sure 
of every detail of his plan. If he were he’d 
make the whole thing himself. He wants to be 
saved from mistakes in proportions, in the 
placing of doors and windows, in ventilation 
and a dozen other things which must be fixed 
by a person who knows something about 
architecture. The carpenter used to be up to 
all this work. Perhaps the average carpenter 
is just as skillful as he used to be; but the 
art of the small house has advanced rather 
beyond him. There are places in this North- 
eastern territory, I’m told, where the asso- 
ciation’s architectural service supplemented by 
local skill in the lumber yard promises to 
revolutionize the architectural design and finish 
of the small house. Where these modest houses 
used to be clumsy and badly designe | both as 
to appearance and as to convenience, these 
yards are able to offer well planned houses 
rich in comfort and good appearance and in 
resale value at the cost of the less desirable 
ones. In some places, so I am told, it is hard 
to get the general publie eonvineed that there 
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isn’t a catch in it somewhere. Customers are 
unable to believe that such attractive houses 
will not cost more than the figures named. 

It is pleasant and reassuring to find these 
eastern dealers working so generally into some 
sort of plan service or other. They are care- 
ful and hard headed persons and not at all 
likely to be lured away by an impracticable 


dream. If they adopt an idea the chances are 
good that it has passed a severe testing and has 
been found workable. 

In both the Greene and the Porter offices I 
saw handsome flooring panels made up and 
finished, showing exactly what each kind of 
hardwood flooring will look like when it is ready 
to live with. These exhibits have proved of 


great value in selling hardwood flooring. 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the Re- 
tailer will relate how buying. by farmers is 
slowly increasing in the East. In that section 
the banks have plenty of money to lend to 
builders, but the retailers are very conservative 
about extending credit—EpitTor. | 





DONATES LUMBER 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—J. Edward 
Downes, of the Downes Lumber Co., 470 Har- 
rison Avenue, this city, has just given another 
demonstration of the fact that he is one of the 
livest wires engaged in the retail lumber busi- 
ness here in the Kast. Mr. Downes has always 
been a generous advertiser of his business and 
his merchandise, and lets few opportunities for 
really productive advertising get by him. 

The recent convention of the National Edu 
cational Association, which brought thousands 
of teachers to Boston from all parts of the 
country, gave him the opportunity referred to, 
and which he seized with charac- 
teristic initiative and energy. The 
Boston school authorities were ac- 
tive in making plans and arrange- 
ments for the reception of the 
throng of visitors, and it seemed 
that some scheme must be devised 
for the accommodation at railroad 
stations, hotels and convention 
halls of centers for the prompt 
dissemination of information. Sug- 
gestions were sought from the di- 
rector of sloyd in the Boston pub- 
lie schools, 

This fact came to the attention 
of Mr. Downes and he immediately 
got busy. The idea of the director 
of sloyd was that several attractive 
booths should be built at once in 
the school workrooms, and Mr. 
Downes agreed to supply the lum- 
ber. The city of Boston, of course, 
was not permitted to expend any 
of its funds on the visiting teach- 
ers, but there was nothing to pre- 
vent the booths being constructed 
in the school workrooms by sloyd 
pupils under the supervision of the 
director of sloyd, since the lumber 
was being donated by the Downes 
Lumber Co. 

It was decided to use eastern 


FOR BOOTHS FOR 


spruce for the frames, country pine, otherwise 
known as eastern pine, for boarding in, and 
eastern spruce lath for the trimming. The 
eastern spruce framing was 2x3, planed on 
four sides. The country pine was 1x6 and 1x9, 
planed on- two sides. The lath was 114-inch, 
rough. The seantling cost at wholesale $30 a 
thousand feet, f. 0. b. Boston; the pine boards 
$45 a thousand feet, and the lath $8 a thou- 
sand. The total value of the material donated 
by Mr. Downes was $200. Receipted bills were 
sent to the school department and the total 
was charged up to the Downes Lumber Co,’s 
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CONVENTION USE 


advertising account. 

‘‘The advertising was worth several times 
what it cost us,’’? said Mr. Downes. ‘‘ These 
handsome booths not only were an advertise- 
ment of lumber for building purposes, but they 
advertised the Downes Lumber Co. Each one 
of them had a neat card attached in a conspicu- 
ous place stating that the material used in the 
construction had been donated free by our com- 
pany. Of course, we did not expect to get much 
value from the publicity thru the visiting teach- 
ers themselves, altho everything helps, but we 
knew these booths would be placed conspicu- 
ously in hotels and railroad sta- 
tions where they would attract 
thousands of people living in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. This is the very 
best kind of advertising for a re- 
tailer, because our name and our 
product were brought to the atten- 
tion of the publie at one and the 
same time, and in a most attractive 
manner, ’? 

Another interesting feature of 
the incident is that these booths 
were built entirely by schoolboys 
of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Plans were prepared by 
the director of sloyd and the boys 
did all the rest. They cut the lum- 
ber to size, threw up the frames, 
constructed the lattice work and 


i flower boxes, did the painting, and 


their work was so thoro and neat 
that these collapsible booths are 
now packed away ready for serv- 
ice at future conventions and for 
similar occasions when they can be 
utilized to advantage. 

Several people were heard to re- 
mark: ‘‘Aren’t those clever little 
wooden houses pretty? I’d like to 





Information booth built by Boston school boys from lumber donated -by 


the Downes Lumber Co. 


have one to live in this summer, a 
little bigger, of course.’’ 





To Confer on Retail Yard Standards 


New York, Sept. 18.—Delegates from almost 
every association of lumbermen in the East will 
assemble here Friday for a conference on the 
standardization of yard lumber. Nearly every 
association has favored standardization, but 
there appears to be a wide divergence of views 
as to how this should be attained, and it is to 
thresh out differences that the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association inaugurated the con- 
ference movement. The Pennsylvania associa- 
tion is given entire credit for bringing up the 
issue of standardization for open debate. 

At the July meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association the committee on 
standardization reported its disapproval of the 
proposed standard size which had been agreed 
upon by that organization and the Philadelphia 
Lumber Exchange as meeting the requirements 
of the eastern trade. These suggested sizes are 
as follows: 

1—All 2- and 3-inch thick lumber in the rough 


shall measure not less than %-inch scant in 
thickness or width when dry. 
2—All lumber 4x4-inch and larger shall be full 
to size when received in retailer’s yard. 
, Ft 4h ane peo shall dress to 
10 when dry not less than 44-inch. sc i 
width and thickness. m en 
4—All sizes 5 inches in thickness and up shall 
hold when dressed and dry not less than %-inch 
scant in width and thickness. 


5—All 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 boards in the rough 
shall hold to full size when dry, except that 4;- 


inch scant in thickness will be allowed in not 
exceeding 25 percent of the quantity. 

6—All 4/4 square edge boards shall dress 
13x%-inch scant in width, when dry, for 6-inch 
and under, and }#x%-inch scant in width, when 
dry, for over 6 inches. 

7—All drop siding and shiplap to be worked 
#3x%4,-inch scant in width for 6-inch and under 
and {?x%-inch scant in width for over 6-inch. 

8—All tongue and groove fencing and roofers 
shall be worked }#x%-inch scant in face on 5- 





Will Pay Good Price 


for two copies of the Jan. 15, 1910, issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. If you 
have a copy of this issue in your file please 
advise the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, nam- 
ing a price for it. 











and 6-inch stock, and }?x%-inch scant in face 
on stock over 6-inch. 

9—Flooring, lining and partition shall be 
worked }%x2% and 3% inches face, with the 
understanding that 2%, and 2%-inch face be 
eliminated. 

10—2-, 3- and 4-inch flooring shall be worked 
¥%-inch scant in thickness when dry. If tongue 
and groove, shall be %-inch scant in width when 
dry. If worked slip tongue, shall be %-inch 
scant in width when dry. 

11—Plastering lath shall be 3%4x1% inches. 


Issues Oak Flooring Circular 


Oak flooring dealers will be interested in a 
well arranged and attractive 4-page circular, 
size 1214x914 inches, being sent out by the 
E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co., with offices 
and warehouse at 4052 Princeton Avenue, Chi- 
cago. This company specializes in oak and 
maple flooring and hardwood lumber, and is 
the exclusive distributer for Chicago and the 
middle West of the well known Bruce oak 
flooring. The first page of the circular sets 
forth the advantages secured by ordering 
Bruce oak flooring from Chicago, such as 
quick shipments, quality guaranteed, protec- 
tion from damage, liberal policy, no quibbling. 
The two inside pages contain photographs of 
the persennel of the Bartholomew company; 
pictures of the Chicago offices and ware- 
houses; interior views of the Chicago ware- 
house—which has a capacity of 5,000,000 feet 
—and flooring packed for shipment; also illus- 
trations of the Memphis, Tenn., and Little 
Rock, Ark., plants of the E. L. Bruce Co., to- 
gether with a photograph of E. L. Bruce, 


‘ president. 


On the last page of the circular is an illus- 
tration of a truck loaded with Bruce oak floor- 
ing ready for shipment from the Chicago 
warehouse of the Bartholomew company, each 
bundle being securely bound by additional 
wires and the ends of %-inch stock protected 
by heavy fiber cartons, wired on, without any 
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extra charge. It is stated that this method 
of packing prevents damage in transit, in the 
dealer’s shed, or on the customer’s job. The 
statement is also made that the ‘‘Bruce blue 
label on every end carton and every bundle is 
a recognized guaranty of quality,’’ and 
further. ‘‘We help you sell Bruce flooring. 
Write us for information about our sample 
flooring panel, free to each customer; also 
about our cowhide leather case, with five 
panels, showing eight grades of flooring, free 
to carlot buyers.’’ 


(SHAE BBaAEE: 


Making Use of Scraps 


An odd outlet for many thousands of feet of 
the cheaper grades of crating lumber handled 
by Chieago yards is shown by the illustration 
below. The material is used to make crates in 
which tropical plants are shipped. The potted 
plants wrapped in old newspapers are safely 
secured in a crate two to three feet square and 
as high. 

The picture shows only half of a single ship- 
ment of one florist in one day. The shipments 
are made by express and must be protected 
from both heat and cold. The shipment in 
the picture is being made at Edgebrook, IIL, 
and the bundles are consigned to many of the 
larger cities in the United States. 


The material used in making the crates is 
of both rough and surfaced stuff, under an 
inch thick. It comes from a great variety of 
odds and ends and has grown to be an appre- 
ciable product of the yards. 

Adert dealers in all parts of the country are 
finding means of disposing of material which 
a few years ago would be burned. If a little 

















Scraps of Lumber Both Rough and Surfaced 
Are Used for These Packing Cases 


care and time will be expended in seeking 
possible markets a surprising amount of ma- 
terial can be disposed of. 


This particular example suggests the pos- 
sibility of using shavings for some of the 
packing. If shavings can be used for this 
purpose, the demand, of course, would be 
seasonable, but it would be fairly large in 
some localities. Shavings can be disposed of 
providing care is taken to work up a market 
for them. For example, one producer of 
cypress shavings not long ago found that 
shavings of this wood are the only ones which 
can be used in shipping a certain kind ot 
stone. Cypress shavings will not stain the 
stone and are put between blocks to prevent 
breakage and marring. 


Exhibit Features Miniature Village 


SoutH BEnD, Inp., Sept. 18.—As a means of 
interesting people in the products a manufac- 
turer or retailer has to sell industrial exposi- 
tions have long been a splendid publicity 
medium. The recent Interstate Fair held in 
this city attracted a large quota of the. urban 
and rural population of this section, and one 
of the exhibits which claimed the attention 
of the throngs of visitors was the miniature 
village display of the 
South Bend Lumber 
Co., which maintains a 
yard and mill at La 
Salle and Emerick 
streets. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows 
the attractive manner 
in which the booth was 
laid out. The space was 
12x20 feet, and the 
company states that it 
was necessary to have a 
raised platform with a 
fence or lattice sur- 
rounding it to keep the 
curious from damaging 
the exhibit. A wall 
board background 
painted by a local sign 
painter gave a touch of 
realism to the miniature 
village in the bright 
lights from overhead. 
There were six houses 
and a large stock barn and silo in the dis- 
play. The houses were arranged in streets 
which were filled in with gravel and bordered 
with hedges and small evergreen trees procured 
from a local landscape gardener. A local tax- 
icab company furnished two miniature cabs, 
and ‘‘No Parking’’ signs and other little 
touches were added to make the thing seem real. 

The South Bend Lumber Co. states that one 
advantage of this kind of an exhibit is that 
by having plenty of literature on the counter 
which formed the top of the fence and pro- 
tecting the exhibit in the manner indicated, it 
was not necessary to have someone in at- 
tendance all the time, thus solving a problem 
by reason of the fact that at the time the 
exposition was held the company was very busy. 


Endorses New Type of Poultry House 


New Brunswick, N. J., Sept. 18.—The New 
Jersey agricultural experiment station has 
given its endorsement to a new type of poul- 
try house, which it describes as of ‘‘an at- 
tractive appearance both from without and 
within.’? The New Jersey suburban unit house 
as now designed is an entirely new departure. 
The name ‘‘Suburban’’ was adopted with the 
thought of standardizing a unit for the purpose 
of housing backyard flocks. 

The station points out that experience has 
proved that a compartment measuring 10x12 
feet is large enough for brooding chicks with 
the resources now at the disposal of the poul- 
tryman, and it has also taught that a mov- 
able house is a verydesirable thing. This 

house embodies both 





these features. 
Following is the lum- 
ber list for a house to 
house thirty birds or 
less: 
2 pieces 6”x6”—14’ 
(skids) 
14 pieces 2”x4”—10’ 
(joists and plates) 
14 pieces 2”x4”—12’ 














(studs) 
6 pieces 2”x4”—14’ 
(rafters) 
3 pieces 2”x2”—10’ 
(roosts) 
250 sq. ft. 6” novelty 
siding 
340 sq. ft 18” tongue 
130 sq. ft.fand groove 


(roof and floor) 
southern pine 

(dropping boards 
and ventilators) 








New Type of Poultry House Endorsed by New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station 


20 sq. ft. 8” tongue 
and groove white 
pine (door) 


uTH BEND 


se 
mournsn ees 





170 sq. ft. meborela, (roofing) 
2 sash 2’4”x 
1 sash 2’ roar i 


The plan of the house may be modified by 
those desiring a larger building. 


A Tip For City Retailers 


Notice the good lumber that has been used 
to afford the housewives of a Chicago apart- 
ment convenience and utility in furnishing a 
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In This Booth at Interstate Fair the South Bend Lumber Co. Displayed 


Miniature Village 


place to dry their washes. The frame on top 
of a l-story garage is built of 2x4s and 4x4s 
with abundant hooks on which to stretch the 
line. At the rear end is a substantial stairway 
and hand rail. 

This is but a single example of scores of 
such domestie work included in the huge garage 

















Frame Erected for Drying Clothes 


building in all divisions of the city during the 
last summer. 


TACOMA CLUB INVITES ENGINEERS 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 16—The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club has decided to invite the 
American Association of Engineers to select 
Tacoma for its annual convention next month. 
This action was taken at the regular meeting 
Sept. 13, when it was announced that the asso- 
ciation convention would be held on the Pacifie 
coast, but that the city had not been selected. 
Ernest Dolge, former president of the club, 
was named chairman of a committee to pre- 
sent Tacoma’s invitation to the engineers. 
The local chapter of the association will work 
with the lumbermen. Lloyd R. Crosby, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., is president of the 
local organization. 

Aside from this decision, the club transacted 
no business, most of the meeting being de- 
voted to a discussion of rate problems. 


(SABA AGSRs 
THE Forest Propucts LABORATORY has de- 


veloped a method of extracting ethyl-alcohol 
from the sugars obtained from western larch. 
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Lumber Movement for Thirty-six Weeks* 


Production Shipments Orders 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Southern Pine Association......... (bere dicreseewedese 2,575,134,407 2,456,573,688 2,5€6,525,189 2,524,628,260 2,739,297,551 2,528,373,763 
ne OTOP Cree ee ee 73,863,596 68,730,205 462 R ,110 51,267,018 , 1232 
ME 6c s 4 vowed dS Ske 6 oS SS AEDS OG Se SNES OSS O OSE 2,648,998,003 2,525,303,893 2,624,924,651 2,598,009,370  2,790,564,569  2,607,993,995 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........-...e0eee0. 2,833,057,638 1,733,051,237 2,771,421,586 1,852,867,339 2,814,228,718 1 $31, 4634, - 
NS RS Pe ren rer rr err ee 84,776,69' 52,590,828 75,843,806 52 485, 952 76.567 129 67,786 
PE csc aaa wes cht Siew ewe tise bien 68 wire h ere ee sii 2,917,834,331 1,785,642,065  2,847,265,392 1, 905, 363, 291 2,890,795,887 1, 874, 651, 924 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 767,135,000 496,274,082 874,366,000 442,211,728 900,975,000 431,575,000 
DOE OD 64556 544chb asses Sk tees ee Syee reece sews 17,883,000 16,752,000 10,134,000 16,398,000 9,250,000 16,925,000 
BEE s64 hiatus So ekaed sce biens Seek he set es > sean oe 785,018,000 513,026,082 ,500, 458,609,728 910,225,000 448,500,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn.... 312,863,000 182,675,000 227,524,000 141,254,000 476,835,000 290,098,000 
ED rn i Wah Catia eipipndibie Bisse a eie eile Ae 6 bee ae 10,177,000 3,286,000 6,406,000 1,486,000 2,253,000 2,003,000 
NE Mote tics Sl Stossel ies aed Moisiek a da A a Rees ,040,000 185,961,000 233,930,000 142,740,000 479,088,000 292,101,000 
California Redwood Association.:........sceseccccceseee 262,965,000 183,038,000 anes ae. 114,664,000 254,266,000 108, a54. 000 
eee a DO, PE er ee ee eee ee 10,167,000 6,529,000 ,000 ,807,000 7,348,000 5, 594,000 
es OF a ciiuis See tw: eibiew sade WO re ede e 273,132,000 189,567,000 251'780,000 118,471,000 261,614,000 114,148, 7000 
North, Carolina Pime AGWOCIAtION ..00cccccaccvscevccsess 287,911,323 201,512,884 278,221,206 188,312,050 283,636,487 172,330,611 
PPINN IONE 10405 oe cus ooh we ale a sis osP ea eis ie Ro es IS wi wee 8,485,912 7,357, 384 9,021,208 7,425,818 9,740,910 9,071,749 
EE a rT Ere eee EER er re rr 296,397,235 208,870,268 287,242, 414 195,737,868 293,377,397 181,402,360 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn.... 72,047,000 74,063,000 * 148,000 57,165,000 92,634,000 50,007,000 
ee NS PE re errr or ee 1,561,000 1,426,000 1,469 ‘000 1,595,000 1,865,000 1,200,000 
ES Ce cs ee OL ves b sip ope eela tare PEWS SATS OED 73,608,000 75,489,000 99, 617, 000 58,760,000 94,499,000 51,207,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. 306,397,731 No Report 272,836,724 No Report 262,234,000 Not Reported 
OE 2 RRS Sr oe ero ee 7,033,944 No Report 7,557,892 No Report 11,567,000 Not Reported 
RR ry rrr rs ee ree eee ee eee ee 313,431,675 280,394,706 273,801,000 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 213,948,145 156,671,417 179,784,458 156,578,781 169,858,097 157,381,767 
Total for Thirty-six Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders). 7,631,459,244 5,483,859,308 7,509,654,163 5,477,681,257 7,993,964,853  5,570,004,279 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-July, 1922 
EE eS Sa a eis aig aia s sep eaieroadls bina oak vse 64 Soe 78,713,000 No Report 65,837,000 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
IE i Se eG iscldg Scie oe 65S 0 a ead yw sb sds wow 33,416,000 No Report 33,100,000 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments)............... 7,743,588,244 7,608,591,163 ‘ 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Sept. 9. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 16.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Sept. 1 to 9 inclusive: 


—Orders— 

V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. 
LE. OO CRS eT ert 17 108,000 6 
To eS Re ees See 80 389,000 10 
ES ee 15 138,000 5 

8, g. flooring— 

4” No. 2 and better........ 27 169,000 5 
Oe ee ee 12 75,000 6 
6” No. 2 and better........ 47 192,000 6 
Semen Oe iv eousas es aeesounes 3 13.000 2 

Ceiling— 
54x4” No. 2 and better..... 74 310,000 10 
SEME” 7INO.. SB oceececesceacvce 10 66,000 5 


Prices———_—_—_ Ge — a 
High Low Spread Drop siding— No. ag ars No. te Spread 
opr 0) HO «8:00 ~—:1x6 No. 2 and better....... 102 680,000 7 43.00 38.00 5.00 
44.00 40.00 4.00 PEGMINO OP weenie suenavann sc 10 75,000 4 38.50 35.50 3.00 
Common— 

i hn Mn at ee 80 542,000 7 19.50 14.50 6.00 
en ie ii a Sr eens 22 104,000 4 20.00 15.00 65.00 
40.00 35.00 600 2X4” 12-14 No. 1 S&R...... 167 586,000 8 20.50 15.50 5.00 
2x4” 16 No. 1 S&E......... 157 507,000 9 22.50 17.50 5.00 

$41.00 $35.00 $6.00 2x4” 18 No. 1 S&E......... 96 253,000 8 25.50 18.50 7.00 
33.50 30.50 3.00 2x4” 20 No. 1 S&E......... 59 130,000 6 23.50 18.50 5.00 





California Pines Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 16.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports for the week ended Sept. 9 
average prices received (siding, battens and 
lath not included) as $47.70 on total sales 
of 6,086,000 feet and $38.80 on California sales 
of 1,382,500 feet. Total sales by grades were 
as follows: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet Common— 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 169.000 i ae a 1,500 
C seletts.,o:. s-0-6 1.000 ; ae 88,500 
D select....... 100,000 No. 3 ....++- 514,000 
No. 3:elear.:.. 162.000 NDE Ooi os eee 328,000 
Inch shop . 79.000 BAIOCs. v55s00% 122.500 
No. 1 shop.... 627,000 No. 1dimen... 86,500 
No. 2 shop. 1,255,500 Siding— Ft. 
No. 3 shop.... 645,000 pats. Lev.. 165,000 
Stained. ..6205 123.600 $C beV.«+600« 66,000 
Sugar Pine C& bir. a 31,000 
Nos.1&2 clr. 46,500 White Bonny 1,000 
ae eee 97,500 FI 
No. 3 clear.... °196.500 ouge..7 °F 
Common ..... .000 
Inch shop .... 46,500 Australian 
No. : auoD, 33 sept ces aneuccebes .000 
No. shop.... : 
No.3 shop.... 57.000 mma 
cr Se ee =” RRa RPA q 
Lath 
Cedar Pieces 
rt hs is oa 539.000 No. 1 pine.... 535,000 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics for 
the weeks ended as shown: 


Comparative Weekly Statistics 


1922— Production Shipments Orders 
LS. a eee 4,090.000 4,349,000 3.944,000 
ae ane eines 4,577,000 4,919,000 4,331,000 
ent: 20......% 1.973.000 2,264,000 2,218,000 

Statistics for August, 1922 
Feet 
PRONE, 5 cicsbeeOsosbanseenssadacevee 27,669,000 
ENED iG wis sicdacestebeehee beret oowes 27,037,000 
Orders— 

ONE isso CGS SN aa Nod Secs Cea ke 25,971,000 

ENE 555 9s Saks bab hoses cbocawewcke 37,173,000 
Stock on hand, Sept. 1... ..c.ccccceccs 21,054,000 





Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation has issued the following comparative 
statistics for August, 1921 and 1922, based 


on the reports of same twenty-two member 
mills: 





—. August, —Increase— 

1922 1921 Feet Pct. 

Production... 14,072,000 9,353,000 4,719,000 50.5 

Shipments.... 15,110,000 10,267,000 4,843,000 47.2 

OPGSTS oic00 13,090,000 11,603,000 1,487,000 12.8 
Enp MontHi— 

Unfilled orders 24,616,000 11,336,000 13,280,000 117.1 

StOCKS ..ecce 26,348,000 32, 250, 000 *5, 907, 000 *18.3 

*Decrease. 


Average Value of }#x2!'4 Clear No. 1 and Factory 
F.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


August, August, —Increase— 
1922 1921 Amount Pct. 
EANOD ass cnaeree $81,54 $68.31 $13.23 19.4 





California Redwood Data 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 16.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s statistical 
report for the week ended Sept. 9: 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent industry 








No. of of pro- (estimated) 
mills Feet duction Feet 

Production .... 15 10,167.000 100 13,200,000 

Shipments .... 15 10,953,000 108 14,200,000 
Orders— 

Received .... 14 7,348,000 ™ 10,100,000 

On hand,.... 14 57.622.000 78,900,000 

Detailed Distribution for neon 

Shipments Orders 

15 mills 14 mills 

Northern California*....... 3,673,000 2.709.000 

Southern California*....... 4,513,000 2, = 000 

WONOBETEN k45.0 600 cade ve eane 0 7,000 

LS. See eee 1,940,000 1,264,000 

TI ooo o5o5 and ~ ah oad 827.000 388.000 

: Ren er ae ee 10,953,000 7.348.000 

*North and vouvth of line running thru San 


Luis Obispo and R»kersfield. 
+Nevada, Arizona. Oregon and Washington. 
TAll other States and Canada, 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE, Sept. 16—S. J. Sharp, 
statistician for the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, reports that association ship- 
ments for July, 1922, were 137,789,000 feet, 
which shows a drop of 34,500,000 feet compared 
with the shipments for June. The July ship- 
ments always slump, says Mr. Sharp, figures 
covering the period from 1908 to 1920 showing 
an average drop of 6 percent, but this year the 
drop was 20 percent. Western pine production 
during July, 1922, was 152,997,000 feet, or 
about 10,000,000 feet less than in June, a drop 
that is about normal. Shipments during July, 
1922, were never exceeded in any July, except 
July, 1919, when they aggregated 140,680,000 
feet, and the production during July, 1922, has 
been exceeded only by the production of July, 
1920, when it was 177,262,000 feet. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of figures appearing in table 
at top of this page. Orders and shipments are 
shown below as percentages of production: 


During During 36 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 

Sept. 9 Sept. 9 
- No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ........ 128 79 69 99 105 
WOE. COBB .iciccccccs 125 89 90 98 99 
Western Pines ........ 18 57 52 113 116 
California Pines ...... ts, 6B. 22 72 148 
California Redwood ... 14 104 77 92 96 
No. ,Carolina Pine..... 37 106 115 97 99 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. 16 94 119 135 128 
INOFEROIN Pie .cccces 107 164 89 87 
354 84 80 98 108 
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SOME HIGH LIGHTS IN THE DAY’S MAIL 


Unusual Building Activity 


Our little city, the home of the great Iowa 
State Agricultural College, is having an un- 
usual building activity. Some large faculty 
buildings are being completed, and scores of 
residences are under way on all sides. This 
is in addition to the State work which will 
run close to $1,000,000. Also a $500,000 
library is assured for next year. Money is 
plentiful and the fall and winter will show 
very little let-up—fFrom an Ames (Iowa) con- 
tractor. 


Conditions in Minnesota 


The coal strike seems to have been pretty 
thoroly settled, both as to hard and soft coal. 
It comes too late, however, to do the North- 
west any particular good as to anthracite coal, 
and it looks very much as tho the dear people 
would pay a round price for what little soft 
coal they get. The cement companies are to- 
day so far back with their shipments that we 
are beginning to feel the effect in our terri- 
tory, and some building operations are delayed 
on account of the lack of cement. The fact 
that building materials are advancing while 
the products of our farmer customers are going 
down seems to have taken what little life there 
was out of the fall business in our territory 
this year. Some of the roads in this particular 
territory are reporting the closing of many 
grain elevators on account of lack of ears, 


and I presume this will get worse as the season 
advances. Outside of this everything seems 
to be coming along as usual, and the collec- 
tions are all that we could ask for in this 
immediate territory at this time. —From a Min- 
neapolis line-yard concern. 


Going at a Fast Clip 
Business is still going at a fast clip and 
apparently will continue thruout the season.— 
An Indiana retail dealer. 





Best Business There Is 
If I were going to enter that contest, on the 
‘“Worst Thing About the Lumber Business,’’ 
I would say there are no worst things about it. 
It is the best business there is. If I thought 
there was a better, I would sell out and get 





A subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN desires to secure two copies of the 
issue of Jan. 15, 1910. If any reader has 
a copy of this issue, he will confer a favor 
by advising the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
promptly. A good price will be paid for 
two copies of this issue. 











in it. Of course we have our problems and 
difficulties, but those are the elements that 
put strength im our backbones. If we had a 
soft, smooth track to follow, we would dete- 
riorate into a mushy, spineless class of men. 
Any old car can run down grade; it’s the hills 
that show the worth of the motor. In a dis- 
cussion with a banker friend a short time ago 
I told him that the lumber business was a 
better, safer business than banking. Of 
eourse he took issue with me, until I asked 
him how many lumber concerns he knew of 
that had failed. As a class I believe that 
lumbermen will measure a little higher than 
the average standard of business men. Their 
business depends upon progress, and they con- 
sequently must take the lead in progressive- 
ness. As the line of their endeavor is con- 
structive, it is natural that they have an 
antipathy for socialistic, bolshevistie ideas, 
and it is that quality in men upon which the 
future of our nation depends.—From an Iowa 
dealer. 


Michigan Crops Not Satisfactory 


Crops in southern Michigan and northern 
Indiana have not been satisfactory and, of 
course, the low market price that the farmer 
is receiving for his crops is most discouraging. 
Farm building to a large extent will be post- 
poned at least another year in these sections.— 
From a Michigan line-yard dealer. 





“LUMBER, ITS MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION” 


Under the foregoing title Ralph Clement 
Bryant, manufacturers’ association professor of 
lumbering, Yale University, has produced the 
first comprehensive work treating of lumbering 
in all its branches, and in doing so he has 
performed a much needed service for lumber- 
men and the industry. In a very brief preface 
the author explains that the work has been 
prepared as a forest school text and reference 
book for instructors and students in lumbering. 
The book should have, however, and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN ventures the prediction that 
it will have a much wider circle of readers than 
is implied in the author’s modest statement. 

Prof. Bryant’s long and intimate relations 
with the lumber industry have afforded ex- 
cellent preparation for the work he has here 
performed. The text, he says, is based largely 
upon information collected by him during the 
last sixteen years. The practical character of 
the work thruout fully confirms this statement. 

Following an introductory sketch of the de- 
velopment of the industry and a summary of 
the prevailing practices, the author groups his 
materials under three principal heads—manu- 
facturing equipment, manufacturing methods, 
and markets and marketing. 

In treating of the character, location and ar- 
rangement of the manufacturing plant the 
author describes the various types from the 
primitive pit or whip saw, still used by natives 
of the Appalachian region, and with which a 
‘“day’s work for two men is from 100 to 200 
board feet of plank,’’ to the highest type of 
modern mill plant cutting a million feet each 
twenty-four hours. In brief compass the author 
not only describes the various types, but he 
shows in interesting fashion their relation to 
the development of the industry in the past 
and to lumber production today. 

Log storage on land and in water, the ar- 
rangement of rollways and log ponds, the ad- 
vantages of and the reasons for using the one 
or the other, as well as the equipment for trans- 
porting and handling logs to pond or land 
storage, are described in an early chapter. 

Without attempting to deseribe structural de- 
tails of the mill building, the author shows the 
general arrangement of the machinery of the 
mill. Methods of handling the logs from the 
pond or rollway to mill and the various types 


of machines used are described and illustrated. 
This most interesting stage of lumber manu- 
facture to the eye witness is made hardly less 
interesting by the author by means of text and 
illustrations. The various types of ‘‘dogs’’ and 
‘‘niggers’’ and other machines are pictured and 
their operations made plain. 


In treating of the shipment and methods of 
the sawmill proper Prof. Bryant describes in 
interesting fashion all types of mills, explaining 
in considerable detail the operation of each, the 
reason for or the advantage of its use and 
their relation to the character of the operation 
as a whole. Disposal of refuse by means of 
‘‘hog’’? and burner is treated in the same 
chapter. 


One chapter is devoted to saws and filing room 
equipment. Then follows an interesting chapter 
on lumber handling and transportation around 
the plant. This chapter should prove one of 
the most valuable in the book, because it deals 
with a stage of lumber manufacture in which 
methods and machinery are of the most diverse 
character. In a briéf and understandable way 
the author covers the subject most compre- 
hensively. A chapter on power plants treats 
of the subject from the viewpoints of different 
classes of operators. 


Part 2 of the work, on ‘‘Lumber Manufac- 
ture,’’ opens with a discussion of labor under 
various subheads, such as ‘‘character,’’ ‘‘ hous- 
ing and social welfare,’’ ‘‘wages and effi- 
ciency.’’ Operators will find much suggestive 
material in the author’s discussion of piece 
work and the bonus as devices for promoting 
efficiency, and his treatment of the subject of 
efficiency itself. Charts and tables in this chap- 
ter show the scheme of sawmill labor organiza- 
tion and comparisons of efficiency in the 
different lumbering regions. Methods of em- 
ployment, unions, accident prevention, and 
workmen’s compensation also receive attention. 

In a chapter on sawing, edging and trimming 
the methods and problems involved in the con- 
version of logs into lumber are treated in an 
instructive and suggestive manner. Differences 
of opinion and practice and the reasonings of 
their advocates are set down. Ample illustra- 
tions elucidate the text. 

One of the most comprehensive chapters in 
the work is that on seasoning lumber, the 


importance of which is amply recognized by the 
author in his treatment. In the first part 
of the chapter dry seasoning is discussed and 
all methods of piling in vogue or advocated 
and the reasons for them are described and 
discussed. This is followed by a like treatment 
of kiln-drying. 

The section of the work devoted to lumber 
manufacture closes with a discussion of re- 
manufacture and a description of a remanu- 
facturing plant; products of the industry, sizes, 
grades and stocks; mill refuse and disposal; 
and fire prevention and insurance. 

Chapter 15 is devoted to a discussion of the 
activities of lumbermen in their organized 
capacities—lumber trade associations. Follow- 
ing a historical sketch, the aims and functions 
of some of the manufacturers’ organizations 
are outlined. Wholesale and retail association 
activities are given similar treatment, and a 
considerable part of the chapter is given to a 
summary of the legal proceedings that from 
time to time have been instituted against lum- 
ber organizations. 

Lumber grades and lumber inspection are the 
subjects of chapter 16, the treatment being 
largely historical, with some very interesting 
incidental comment. Transportation is the 
theme of chapter 17, in which the subheads— 
tonnage, car stakes, car capacity, weighing 
service, freight rates, classification, milling-in- 
transit, transit shipments, vessels, barges and 
rafts—suggest the manner and completeness of 
treatment. 

Probably chapter 18, ‘‘ Domestic Markets,’’ 
will have a wider interest than almost any 
other chapter in the book, because it deals with 
the functions of all those who sell lumber. The 
chapter immediately following treats of foreign 
markets, including methods of marketing, vol- 
ume of movement and character and magnitude 
of the imports of the various countries. The 
book closes with a sketch of lumber tariff 
history, including summaries of the different 
lumber tariffs. A bibliography, a glossary of 
logging and lumber terms, numerous valuable 
tables and a comprehensive index complete this 
most valuable work. 

‘‘Lumber, Its Manufacture and Distribu- 
tion,’’ is published by John Wiley & Sons Ine., 
and is supplied by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
the publisher’s price, $4.50 a copy. 
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THE WRITING ON THE WALL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18.—Julius Seidel, presi- 
dent of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., who has 
just returned home after an extended visit to 
Jalifornia, made several talks to lumbermen 
in that State at their request to advise them 
in their fight to save the wooden shingles. As 
the result of his talks, Mr. Seidel has since 
received requests from the executive commit- 
tee of California lumbermen, who are leading 
the fight to defeat the State Housing Act, 
with its antishingle provision, at the coming 
general election in November, to prepare 
statements which can be used in the campaign. 

Two statements have been prepared by Mr. 
Seidel and sent at the committee’s request 
to A. J. Russell, manager of the Santa Fe 
Lumber Co., the committee chairman. One 
of these statements is addressed to the retail 
lumbermen of California, headed ‘‘The Writ- 
ing on the Wall,’’ in which Mr. Seidel tells 
them of the immense interests at stake and 
urges them to defend their business and its 
perpetuity. The other statement is an appeal 
to the people of California against the pro- 
posed ban against the wooden shingles. 

It is purposed to set aside by referendum 
objectionable provisions of the State housing 
code. In his address to the Jumbermen Mr. 
Seidel said: 

Americans Will Vote on the Right Side 


In the submitting of the “State Housing Act” 
to a vote of the people in the November election, 
we are again brought face to face with the power 
of organization, in this, that education of the 
public is an absolute necessity. When given the 
privilege of getting the true facts in any case you 
can rest assured that our American people will 
always vote on the right side. If, however, on 
the one side they have incorrect information and 
distorted facts before them, without a protest, we 
ean but blame ourselves if laws are introduced, 
passed and enforced which are oftentimes contrary 
to the public good. 


Must Get the Facts Before the Public 


We find one of these cases in the housing bill 
which comes up for action of the people in the 
November election. Lumbermen, generally speak- 
ing, understand their business quite well, and they 
have a means of talking to themselves thru the 
trade journals, but these journals do not reach the 
public. Where the lumberman lacks is in the 
appeal to the public. 

This would be quite different if we had an or- 


ganization that was supported by the various 
ramifications of the lumber business. It seems that 
each branch of the business goes its own way, by 
which I mean that the millman has his organiza- 
tion; so does the wholesaler, and so does the re- 
tailer. When it comes to joining up these powerful 
interests into one chain we fail to find any leader- 
ship. While all are interested in the ultimate 
results, there is no organization that determines 
for the respective branches what they are sup- 
posed to do. 


Manufacturers Have Done Fine Work 


It can be truthfully said that in recent years 
the sawmill interests, most of whom are strongly 
interested in timber holdings, have done the most 
effective work to meet the issue. Vast sums have 
been expended by the sawmilling interests thru 
their associations, to attract the attention of the 
public to the use of lumber. ‘They ought to be 
commended for their good work in this direction. 
Again, we find that such organizations, like the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have 
strongly gone into the matter of needful helps for 
the lumber business, not the least of which has 
been the attention this association has given to the 
building codes of the country. I have had ex- 
perience in this direction, and can say truthfully 
that this department is run with marked ability 
by able men well qualified to pass upon the sub- 
jects of building codes. 


Retailer Should Promote Use of Wood 


It is regretted that the retailer of lumber thru 
lack of any powerful organization has not taken 
himself seriously. His attention has been to his 
business, and he has failed to grasp the greater 
vision of duty to State and civic community and to 
maintain his end of the job. He has failed in a 
measure to grasp the thought that his business 
should be perpetuated. It is my opinion that the 
retailer should be more than a storekeeper, or the 
dispenser of a product; he should rise above that 
thought. I have found too often that the paying 
of dues, for instance, to a State association, is 
done by many as a matter of form. Bigger busi- 
ness interests view the expenditure for association 
work, and promotion and advertising, in the light 
of a fixed overhead, whereas it has generally been 
construed on the retailer’s part as an expense. If 
we would educate the public, we must exploit and 
promote the uses of lumber, and do it consistently 
and persistently. The public has the right to know 
why lumber is the best of building materials and 
why it should be used. It is up to the retailer to 
tell the story to the people because he is nearest to 
the public. The number of retailers are many, 
whereas, the number of sawmills are few in com- 
parison. 

Must Take Bill Seriously and Fight It 


I do not know how seriously some retailers have 
viewed the housing bill; hence a note of warning 
may not be amiss. You have a committee ap- 


pointed which is attempting to interest the help 
of lumber people so that the danger of this bill 
may be fully explained to the public, and rest 
assured there is sufficient need for alarm. You 
should rise, to a man, to support this committee. 
Every retailer, wholesaler and sawmill man should 
assist your committee, accept the duty in the mili- 
tary spirit of discipline, and stay hitched. 


Substitutes Compete Thru Favoring Legislation 


If I were to explain how in the eastern States 
the use of shingles—likewise the use of lumber— 
has been reduced or legislated out of existence, it 
would require much time. Fire limits have been 
extended in some cities beyond all sense of rea- 
son, thus giving substitutes or competitive ma- 
terials a chance to expand their business at the 
sacrifice of lumber. The same thing can now 
easily take place in your State. The submission 
of the housing act to your people direct in this 
State is perhaps one of the boldest propositions 
that I have heard of; in short, it outlaws the use 
of shingles for roofs and sides, at one stroke of the 
pen, and makes the entire State subservient to this 
law. In the East, codes have been changed by 
seme towns and cities, but here you are going to 
do it on a grand scale of cleaning up California 
at one stroke, and get it over with. This is cer- 
tainly fine business if the lumbermen will stand 
for it. The retail lumbermen in this State are 
men of standing and ability; they have a voice in 
the body politic and they would be no mean force 
in presenting the matter squarely to their re- 
spective communities. This requires personal time 
and sacrifice, of course, but it is worth’ the ex- 
penditure. 

Get Right into Battle to Defend Business 

If you curtail the use of wood in your State, the 
amount of lumber used in a house will be reduced, 
as it has been in eastern States, to one-half or per- 
haps one-third of what is now being used for 
similar sized buildings. It is better, therefore, 
for you, for the time being and until the November 
election is over, to lay aside your lead pencil that 
has been writing the dray tickets, delegate the job 
to some of your clerks, and get right into the bat- 
tle. It is either a case of do this or battle 
amongst yourselves in the future for a survival of 
the fittest, as the fact is very clear that should 
this act go thru, the demand for lumber will 
eventually be so curtailed that it would astonish 
you. The sawmill interests and the retailer have 
immense interests at stake, in their State, and it 
is up to you to defend your business and their per- 
petuity. The answer to the question is simply the 
one, to wit: Are you equal to the emergency? 


Mr. Seidel was accompanied on his trip by 
Mrs. Seidel, their son, Julius, jr.. and daugh- 
ter, Alice. They visited San Francisco, 
Sequoia National Park, Yosemite, Los Angeles 
and Long Beach. 





PLACE CANADIAN STUMPAGE ON MARKET 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 18.—About 17,700 
acres of timber in British Columbia is about to 
be opened up and placed on the market by a 
group of Buffalo men who purchased it as 
stumpage twelve years ago. This timber con- 
sists of the finest red cedar, fir and spruce, 
white pine and hemlock and larch that is grown 
in the Northwest. This tract was cruised, sur- 
veyed, lines run, mapped and facilities for 
cutting, logging, driving, sawing and shipping 
done in a most conservative way by licensed 
cruisers’ of British Columbia. Their cruise was 
as follows: 

Fir and spruce, 19,501,000 feet. 

Red cedar, 149,465,000 feet. 

— pine (mostly large growth), 6,777,000 


Hemlock and larch, 81,725,000 feet. 

Total, 257,468,000 feet. 

Maurice M. Wall, secretary and treasurer 
of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., is the 
head and moving spirit of the organization 
which controls the timber. Mr. Wall and some 
of his associates traveled a great deal over the 
Northwest examining timber and picked out the 
best tracts that could be found. Completely 
satisfied, Mr. Wall associated himself with a 
number of prominent Buffalo business men and 
financed the purchase of what is said to be one 
of the best pieces of forest growth in British 
Columbia. 

The timber is located in the interior of 
British Columbia about 400 miles east of Van- 
couver, and about 65 to 70 miles from the 
main line of the Canadian Pacifie railroad. 
Conditions for logging are very favorable as 
the timber can be floated on a large river and 
lake direct to sawmills which can be located in 


a large interior town where labor is readily 
available. The Canadian Pacific main line runs 
thru the town, which has very favorable freight 
rates to the great Canadian Northwest, where 
most of the lumber from the interior of British 
Columbia has been marketed up to this time. 

This great territory is developing fast and 
vast quantities of lumber will be needed for 
its growth. 

Knows Lumber Thoroly 


Mr. Wall knows lumber thoroly from the 
estimating of standing timber to the delivering 
of the finished product to the consumer. As 
first chairman of the inspection board of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association he did 
the pioneer work in organizing its inspection 
department, formulating uniform rules, and 
appointing the first corps of inspectors under 
bond. He acted as chairman of the board for 
several years. After this bureau was organized 
and was in good running order Mr. Wall re- 
signed as chairman, but was soon drafted again 
into the active work of the association, be- 
coming chairman of its forestry committee. 
During his years of this service he collected 
exhaustive data and wrote some valuable papers 
on forestry and the visible supply of timber 
in the United States and Canada. 

Convinced that British Columbia is the ter- 
ritory from which the best red cedar and other 
lumber must come in the future, Mr. Wall 
acquired this valuable property and time has 
demonstrated that he made a wise choice. 
Western red cedar is rapidly becoming the 
most valuable wood on the Pacific coast. Im- 
mense quantities are annually used in the manu- 
facture of shingles, siding, interior finish, boat 


building, sash and door stock and for any pur- 
pose where long-lived wood is required. 


The supply in Oregon and Washington is 
rapidly being depleted, and today many of the 
largest mills on the United States side of 
the line are totally dependent upon British 
Columbia for their supply of cedar. Even the 
mills in Vancouver are now towing cedar logs 
200 to 400 miles. The supply is rapidly dimin- 
ishing, with the result that stumpage prices 
on cedar are advancing rapidly. 

The best of the cedar in the interior is 
situated in the section in which Mr. Wall’s 
property is located. It is a virgin field which 
up to now has not been touched and which 
contains wonderful possibilities. The cedar is 
of medium size and is said by a licensed cruiser 
to be the best in the interior of British Colum- 
bia. 

The resistance to decay is demonstrated in 
the woods where cedar windfalls, which fell 
centuries before Columbus discovered America, 
with the exception of the sap wood, are still 
sound altho another generation of forest has 
grown to maturity on top of them. 


Strong Demand for Cedar 


The eastern States are looking to British 
Columbia for their future supply of shingles, 
but they will have strong competitors for all 
their available supply in China and Japan, 
which also are looking to British Columbia for 
their source of cedar. The Pacific coast States 
of the United States can not supply the United 
States demand for shingles, cedar siding, sash 
and door stock and most other uses to which 
cedar is put, so that there is no other field 
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but British Columbia to which they can look 
for their supply. 

During the last two years Japan has taken 
several hundred million feet of Japanese 
squares; that is, square timber from 4-inch 
square to 24-inch square, 13 and 15-feet in 
length; also millions of feet of cedar logs. The 
reason for this is that its own supply of timber 
has been cut off by Japanese government regu- 
lations prohibiting the cutting of more than a 
certain amount of timber each year. This pro- 
hibition is for a period of thirty years and the 
Pacific coast will be called upon to supply up 
to 1,000,000,000 feet a year for Japanese con- 
sumption. The timber used in Japan which 
formerly took the place of red cedar was a 
timber known as ‘‘sugi.’’ This is a softer wood 
than red cedar and was used almost exclusively 
for house building. Today the Japanese are 
using Port Orford cedar and red cedar to 
supply the place of their own timber. They 
ure now acquiring extensive tracts of timber 
on the Pacific coast and our local millmen will 
soon he forced to acquire extensive holdings in 
order to protect their interests. 


It Stands the Test 
In a recent interview Mr. Wall said: 


Red cedar shingles and siding have been used 
and recognized as superior for many years, stand- 


ing the test of exposure to all kinds of weather. 
British Columbia has practically the only avail- 
able cedar and will be the logical source of supply 
from now on. Then, too, builders are rapidly 
learning that cedar lumber can be put to practically 
every use that white pine has filled for generations. 
For housework, doors, siding, finishing, flooring 
and sheathing as well as poles, ties, fence posts 
ete. cedar stands up to every test. The widely 
varied uses and the vast market that is opening 
up made western cedar and fir look good to me. 
That is why I purchased this timber. 


I have a cedar board four feet square and 14 
inches thick in my office. It stands against a 
radiator and has been there for nearly eight years. 
Altho I had it planed on one side only and in 
spite of changes in temperature, hot and cold, dry 
and damp, not a particle of warp, check or split 
can be seen after all these years. This shows me 
that western red cedar is a good, durable wood. 

Cedar has taken the place of white pine for 
shingles and siding and is bound to be one of the 
most useful woods of the future. 


Reasonable prices and terms will be made 
to reliable parties who may be interested in 
the purchase of this timber. All inquiries will 
be answered by M. M. Wall, 940 Seneca Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. one 

BUILDING PERMITS issued during July in 195 
leading cities of the country numbered 56,332, 
totaling $212,314,292, against a total valuation 
of $251,639,839 in June and $247,192,158 in 
May. 


FREE SERVICE TO DIMENSION STOCK MILLS 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 18.—Thru its study of 
the manufacture and use of small dimension 
stock, the Forest Products Laboratory is in re- 
ceipt of numerous inquiries from consumers who 
desire to locate dependable firms from which 
they can obtain ready cut small dimension stock 
meeting their requirements. Since one of the 
primary objects of the laboratory’s investiga- 
tions of this problem is forest conservation, it 
desires to be in a position to furnish its in- 
quirers with information concerning the kinds, 
quantities, and qualities of small ready cut stock 
produced at different mills. 


There has been more or less dissatisfaction 
in the past in connection with the marketing 
and use of small stock. This in the majority 
of cases has been due to avoidable causes, and 
recurrence of such a situation is unnecessary 
if due precaution is used. For these reasons the 
laboratory, while acting as an impartial me- 
dium, can only include in the list firms which 
will vouch for the acceptable quality of their 
small dimension products. 

All producers who are interested in this mat- 
ter should write the Director, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., for further infor- 
mation and the necessary forms. 





Lumbermen and Builders Erect Model Home 


AKRON, OHI10, Sept. 19.—For the purpose of 
encouraging home building in this city the 
Akron Associated Lumbermen joined with the 
Builders’ Exchange of Akron in building a 
modern home on Story Avenue, in one of the 
best residence districts of the city, which home 
is now completed and will be opened to the 
publie from Sept. 23 to Oct. 7, inclusive. 

Altho Akron is distinctly a city of frame 
residences, this exhibition or demonstration 
house is of brick veneer on frame construction, 
in order to be in harmony with the nearby 
homes, which are of brick. The interior mill- 
work is white enameled, presenting a beautiful 
appearance as will be observed from the ac- 
companying illustration. 

The house contains eight rooms, and cost 
$14,756. Of this amount more than the usual 
proportion was spent in interior conveniences, 
the wiring, heating, plumbing and decorating 
being of the highest order. The plans were 
drawn by a local architect, and all contracts, 
subcontracts and requisitions for materials were 
executed by members of the Builders’ Exchange 
and Associated Lumbermen at cost, and without 
any individual advertising for the members 
who contributed to the success of the enterprise. 
The difference in price between the material 
and labor furnished on this job and the re- 
placement cost of a similar job was placed in a 


fund to provide for publicity. This fund 
amounts to between $1,500 and $1,800. 

The house has been completely furnished, in 
the most attractive and uptodate manner, by 
a local department store. During the time it 
is open to the public members of the Builders’ 
‘xchange will be on hand to explain to visitors 
the special features of the house, and to give 
any information that may be desired by persons 
contemplating building homes. : 

The public has been much interested in this 
enterprise since its inception and visitors have 
been numerous, even before the house ap- 
proached completion, and of late there has been 
much peering thru doors and windows to get 
an idea of the interior arrangement. The lum- 
bermen and the builders are justly proud of the 
house, and are looking for large numbers of 
interested visitors during the period it is open 
for inspection. It is believed, moreover, that 
it will prove a potent instrumentality in arous- 
ing interest in homebuilding, and awakening 
the latent desire on the part of many to ‘‘go 
and do likewise.’’ While the house was under 
construction many buyers appeared, and a sale 
was closed with one of them several weeks ago. 

The Builders’ Exchange has prepared a 16- 
page booklet giving a detailed description of 
the house, together with many helpful building 
suggestions, and tables giving the cost of homes 











Showing Attractive Interior Finish and Furnishings of the Model Home 











Exterior of the Model 


Home 


of various sizes, both of frame and brick. A 
copy of this booklet will be presented to each 
visitor, and also given wider distribution thru 
other channels. 


LUMBER CONCERNS WILL EXHIBIT 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 18.—It is an- 
nounced that the following concerns have al- 
ready reserved space in the permanent building 
material exhibit projected for New Orleans and 
to be quartered in the Weis Building, on Com- 
mon Street: Hortman Lumber Co., Delta Lum- 
ber Co., St. Bernard Cypress Co., Jahncke 
Service (Inc.), J. W. Thompson, A. A. Marks, 
Gaiennie & Co., Pitard-Saxton Hardware Co., 
Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Roper-Strauss-Fuerst 
Co., Cirele Machinery & Supply Co., American 
Brick Co., Foster Manufacturing Co., Frank 
Bethune, Joseph Ariatti (Inc.). 

The General Contractors’ Association, which 
already has endorsed the permanent exhibit 
project, will hold a meeting this week to com- 
plete the plans for organizing the exhibit and 
for its own codperation therewith. 


TO SPECIALIZE IN SHORTLEAF FINISH 


JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 18.—News was re- 
ceived in Jackson today that John Frieler and 
W. T. Herring, who have been associated for 
some time with the Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., of Canton, Miss., the former as superin- 
tendent and the latter as chief accountant, 
have resigned their positions with this concern 
to go in business for themselves. The name 
of the firm will be the Long Pine Lumber Co. 
The new concern has already purchased large 
timber holdings. The mill will be located nine 
miles southeast of Canton and will specialize 
in shortleaf finish. Construction of the sawmill, 
dry kiln and planing mill is in progress and the 
firm expects to begin operations this week. 
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PROTEST SHINGLE TARIFF POLICY 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 16.—American manu- 
facturers of red cedar shingles regard the 
levying of a tariff of $1 a thousand on logs 
and at the same time the admission of Canadian 
shingles free of duty, as a knock-out blow to 
the industry. News of the presentation of the 
conference report on the tariff bill to the House 
in the form indicated, was received with dis- 
appointment and misgivings thruout the Amer- 
ican Northwest. One effect was to cause a flood 
of protesting telegrams to the party leaders in 
Washington, D. C., insisting that the policy of 
levying an import duty on raw material and 
admitting the finished product free, was un- 
heard of. One of the most indignant comments 
was made by Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
who said: 

This action is absolutely unamerican. In my 
judgment, it means the ruination of the shingle 


industry and the fixing of a burden upon the Amer- 
ican public that the ultimate consumer will have 


to pay. ‘The Lritish Columbia manufacturer will 
control the market. He is outside the pale of the 
antitrust laws; he will fix prices and undoubtedly 


will maintain them thru a process of curtailed 
production. A situation in which raw material is 
taxed and the manufactured article admitted free 
is so utterly absurd that I do not possess the 


language to tell what I think about it. We are 
opening wide the American market, but are deny- 
ing the American manufacturer access to compet- 


ing raw material. True, the American manufac- 
turer might move to the other side of the line and 
make money, but this situation finds the American 
shingle weaver “all dressed up and no place to go.” 
Furthermore, it is not conservation of timber—it 
is waste. The American logger will be able to 
market his siding logs, but he will find no demand 
for the low grade product of which shingles are 
made. On the other side the Provincial Govern- 
ment owns the timber, and naturally is in sym- 
pathy with the tariff bill as it now stands. 


SH'NGLES NEED ONLY SALESMANSHIP 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16.—Shingle men at 
their luncheon Wednesday welcomed among 
their guests one of the most consistent and 
persistent friends the industry has ever known. 
As Don Clark, chairman, put it, ‘‘We have 
with us today one who is always a friend,’’ 
in that happy manner introducing W. I. Mc- 
Kee, presiding genius of the W. I. McKee 
Lumber Co., Quincy, Il. 


Mr. Clark might have said that the guest 
of honor some years ago was connected with 
the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., at Cos- 
mopolis, Wash., and one day conceived the idea 
that he could sell west Coast forest products 
in eastern territory. He chose Illinois as his 
field, equipped himself with an array of 
samples, and ventured forth into a region which 
up to that time had connected the sound of 
‘fir’? with the usyal growth on a dog’s back. 
The territory which Mr. McKee set out to 
serve had never heard of west Coast woods and 
furthermore cared nothing about them. His 
idea was that salesmanship plus meritorious 
products would win. How well he guessed is 
shown in the splendid business now enjoyed 
by the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Quincy. 

It was perfectly natural for Mr. McKee to 
tell the shingle men at the luncheon that the 
proposi‘ion of handling red cedar shingles suc- 
cessfully was largely a matter of salesmanship. 
‘*As is shown by the tactics of competing ma- 
terials, you don’t need much of a talking 
pojnt,’’ he said, ‘‘but you must know what you 
are selling.’? He went on to say that the dealer 
in shingles today is up against a ‘‘hard game,’’ 
but the retailer is justified in working along 
the lines of least resistance. Instability in the 
market price of the red cedar product was 
a large factor, while as to patent roofing the 
price was stable, ‘‘the other fellow’’ did the 
advertising, and all the retailer had to do was 
to handle the goods and pocket the profits. 
Mr. McKee said: 


It wouldn’t take very much to show the average 
man that red cedar shingles as roofing material are 
worth three times as much as the so called com- 


petitive material. In St. Louis the other day, I 
faced out two salesmen of patent roofing, and I 
said to them, “You know your product isn’t worth 
a hang,” and the answer was, “But we sell at. 
don’t we?” That is one of the strong points in 
the management of the patent roofing interests— 
they have splendid salesmen. They do not permit 


a man to go on the road unless he knows all about 
the product, and it is very difficult indeed to get 
the best of one of them in an argument. For my 
part, I would undertake to prove to any man in 
America that patent roofing is not worth putting 
on, and that r.d cedar shingles are far and away 
the best and xaf.st roofing material ever manu- 
factured. In the propaganda against wood shin- 
gles they have made a great deal of capital of the 
fire hazard, which really doesn’t exist; yet I can 
touch a match to an entire roll of patent roofing 
and burn the whole of it. In my judgment there 
are too gx 4 grades of shingles. It has come to 
the point where a 5/2 or a 6/2 designation does 
not mean a great deal. I do not see any reason 
for two packs of shingles. The retailer today 
does not know anything about them, and he is 
defenseless. He has no talking point. There 
should be uniformity in price, and a greater 
knowledge of shingles, disseminated either thru 
advertising or personal contact. Remember, you 
can sell anything if you know your subject; and 
certainly you can sell red cedar shingles if you 
master your talking points. The price is a sec- 
ondary matter, providing it is stable. It seems to 
me that a larger measure of coéjperation among 
loggers, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
would do a great deal toward placing this industry 
on a substantial basis. 


Mr. Clark took advantage of his opportunity 
to point out that the discussion had evolved 
with three Rite-Grade points—national adver- 
tising, inspection, and dealers’ helps. During 





A Month’s Record 


V. P. Childress, sales manager of the 
Lathrop Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., sends 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that com- 
pany’s record on shipments during Au- 
gust as follows: 

Percent 
Average of 


Roughor load Capacity 

Species Dressed Feet Load 
Shortleaf pine Rough aber agl 95.22 
Shortleaf pine Dressed 24,989 81.56 
Shortleaf pine Dressed 31,708 81.64 
Oak Rough 17,643 89.78 


The first two items were shipped in 
box cars, and the last items in open cars, 
or gondolas. Our average loading for 
the month was 83.78 percent of marked 
capacity of cars. With only one or two 
exceptions cars were loaded to full ca- 
pacity. 

[There never was a time when full car 
loading and quick car loading are more 
necessary than now. Shippers are in- 
vited to send to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN their records of prompt and heavy 
loading of cars.—EDITOR. } 











the meeting, a great many questions were fired 
at Mr. McKee, who answered them in a plain, 
straightforward manner. The shingle men 
present acknowledged that the sesson was one 
of the most valuable they had conducted in 
months. 

Another guest at the luncheon was Herbert 
Fryer, of Vancouver, B. C., who delivered a 
spirited talk on dry kiln equipment and methods 
as applied to red cedar shingles. 
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FREAK FIRE BURNS GASH THRU FOREST 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 16.—When George C. 
Joy, chief fire warden of the Washington For- 
est Fire Association, was in South Pe Ell the 
other day, he saw the blackened skeleton of a 
lofty fir tree with a fire burning briskly perhaps 
seventy-five feet from the ground. There is no 
longer any danger from the blazing snag, but it 
deserves momentary notice because it is a sort 
of funereal monument to one of the freakiest 
forest fires ever known in the west Coast woods. 
There it stands, burning like a cigar stub, and 
on either hand, up and down, across the head- 
waters of the Chehalis River is a blackened 
path thru the green timber. It was a crown 
fire. It started July 6. It continued thruout 
the period of greatest fire hazard; and it left 
a gash in the forest, 600 feet wide, and a mile 
long, thru heavy fir. It is as clearly defined 
as if it had been cut out with a gigantic knife. 
On every side is the standing timber completely 
enveloping the spot where this crown fire held 
its undisputed sway. 


ORDER FIXES SCHEDULE OF LOG RATES 


OLympiA, WASH., Sept. 16.—In the superior 
court for Thurston County, Judge D. F. Wright 
has affirmed an order of the State department 
of public works, fixing a schedule of non- 
discriminatory rates on logs moving intrastate. 
The result of the decision will be a reduction 
of gross return to the railroads estimated at 
$500,000 annually. The court has had the case 
under advisement since last June, and during 
the intervening time the carriers have continued 
to assess the old rates under supersedeas bonds. 
The department ordered a year’s trial of its 
rate schedule and of the rules it dealt with, 
fixing minimum carloads and advocating the 
use of patented log bunks by requiring the 
railroads to stake flat cars not bunk equipped 
and establishing a rate differential in favor of 
bunked cars, obviating the cutting of stakes 
in unloading, both as a safety measure and 
as a means of expediting unloading. Judge 
Wright upholds all of these findings of the 
department’s orders. Unless the carriers ap- 
peal at once, they will be required to begin 
paying reparations on overcharges from the 
effective date of the department’s order, Feb. 
21, 1921. If finally affirmed, the lower log 
rates will enable Northwest fir lumber to com- 
pete more successfully with southern pine in 
the Chicago and middle western markets, the 
reduction in log rates meaning a lower cost of 
logs to the mills, with a resultant lower cost of 
manufactured lumber. 


GETTING USED TO BEING UP IN THE AIR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16.—When L. R. Put- 
man, of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, preferred an automobile to an airship 
in his hurried visit to Vancouver, B. C., last 
Saturday, he went counter to the experience 
and inclination of numerous west Coast lum- 
bermen, who have not hesitated to choose the 
air route under similar conditions. 

There are leading names among lumbermen 
who have flown. The list includes J. H. 
Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, who has done most of his fly- 
ing in and around Seattle, just for the fun of 
the thing. 

¥. H. Jackson, of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., operating a big mill at Clear Lake, Wash., 
has taken his turn in the air, as has R. W. 
Vinnedge, president of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau and past president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Each 
of them took to the air in California. 

As is well known, A. C. Dixon, of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., and president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
has flown several times from his home town 
to Portland, Ore., a distance of 124 miles. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., was initiated in flight 
at Camp Lewis, Wash. 

George Cecil, of the Forest Service, has 
flown all over the Olympic Peninsula, having 
been induced primarily by a desire to catch 
a bird’s-eye view of the noted storm zone. 

Probably the most numerous and extensive 
flights made by a west Coast lumberman are 
those credited to Robert B. Allen, secretary 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who has been in the air no less than 
twenty-five times, having flown extensively 
over New York City, and other points. 

Undoubtedly the most famous flyer among 
the west Coast lumbermen is young Leonard 
Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, who came back from the World 
War wearing the hard earned, heroic laurels 
of an ace in France. 

Bob Allen makes this comment: ‘‘I’d 
rather ride on a plane than in an auto any 
day. It’s swifter, it’s safer, and in all re- 
spects it’s better; in fact, the airplane marks 
just as much an advance in transportation as 
did the railroad train over the stage coach. I 
look for a greatly enlarged and constantly 
increasing use of the plane. It is perfectly 
natural that our lumbermen should take to it, 
for they have been so much up in the air that 
they are used to it already.’? 
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ATLANTIC COAST MARKET FOR FIR IS STRONG 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16.—Ralph C. Angell, 
vice president of the Babcock-Angell Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in New York City, is 
in Seattle on his first visit to fir territory since 
the organization of the concern early in the 
year. Since the company is specializing on water 
shipments to the Atlantic seaboard, Mr. Angell’s 
views on that developing field for fir are of 
interest. He says: 

Reflecting my own views, and also those of the 
Coast offices upon which I have drawn as a source 
of authoritative information, I may say that the 
Atlantie coast seems to enjoy the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the most erratic of any of our 
markets. Just why this should be, I am unable to 
state, unless it is the fact that we who are selling 
lumber for delivery thru the Panama Canal are 
beginners in the business and almost every action 
we take is in the nature of an experiment. Then, 
too, there is probably no market that the Pacific 
coast caters to in which we meet with such a 
variety of competitive woods. From information 
we have at hand, we can not determine whether 
the actual demand on the Atlantic coast is tending 
upward or downward, nor can we guess how long 
present conditions will prevail. If we were to 
judge that question from the standpoint of fir 
alone, we would say that the market is extremely 
strong, due largely to reported low stocks on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and to heavy consumption, 
coupled with a shortage of intereoastal lumber 
carriers. There does not seem now to be nearly 
enough tonnage to take care of the intercoastal 
market. Freight rates have advanced considerably 
and the end is not yet in sight. Of course, time 
will bring forth more available vessels for this 
service, but we can not expect any relief in this 
direction until after Jan. 1. It would seem that 
the shortage of tonnage, coupled with the shortage 
of cars, would assist in maintaining a high average 
price, especially if a nearly normal demand con 


tinues, 
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PROGRESS IN THE SHINGLE CAMPAIGN 


SAN FrRANcISCO, CALIF., Sept. 16.—The Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s Committee, of which A. J. 
Russell is chairman, is making a lively cam- 
paign to win the referendum fight and pre- 
vent shingles from being outlawed in the State. 
Over 200,000 pieces of literature, cards etc., 
have been mailed and there are applications for 
100,000 more. Frank L. Mulgrew, director of 
publicity, made a tour from the Oregon line 
south to Bakersfield, meeting the retail lum- 
bermen, and found practically all of them ear 
rving out the plan to run advertisements in 
their local newspapers which will influence vot- 
ers to study the shingle issue, It is expected 
that the campaign will bring out an intelligent 
expression of opinion on the question. 


LUMBER MOVEMENT FOR 37 WEEKS 


|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association announced 
today that the scarcity of cars, and slow for 
warding of those loaded, were seriously affect- 
ing lumber shipments. This information 
reached the association from regional organ- 
izations simultaneously with the announcement 
hy the railway executives that the roads are now 
moving the largest volume of traffic in their 
history with the exception of that moved in 
October, 1920. 

The eight regional associations of softwood 
lumber manufacturers which are accustomed to 
make weekly reports show that shipments fell 
to 82 percent of production for the week ending 
Sept. 16, and were only 17,000,000 feet more 
than in the corresponding week of 1921, tho 
production for the same period was 73,000,000 
feet greater. 

The transportation congestion seems to have 
developed to critical proportions, somewhat 
more suddenly in the South than elsewhere, and 
the Southern Pine Association says that it is 
making a heroic effort to secure more cars from 
the car service officials. Southern pine ship- 
ments declined last week 3,500,000 feet, in the 
face of a production increase of 7,000,000 over 
the preceding week, and with a larger volume of 
orders. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion was barely able to keep shipments up to 
the level of the preceding week, in the face of 
increased orders and production. 

While the transportation outlook is ominous, 
some satisfaction is derived from the fact that 
production is gaining on accumulated orders for 
the time being, thus making for a stable lumber 


market. For the first time this year, orders 
during a week have been less than for the cor- 
responding week of 1921, the reported decrease 
being almost 28,000,000 feet. On the other 
hand, production was 73,246,171 feet greater 
and shipments 28,464,777. However, the com- 
pared week of 1921 was one of abnormally large 
orders for that year, these being 25 percent 
more than the cut. 

For the five regional associations that have 
an established normal production for the week 
under review, 352 mills report that their pro- 
duction was 96 percent, shipments 77 percent 
and orders 70 percent of the normal cut of 226,- 
527,490 feet. For all eight associations, with 
381 mills represented as against a revised to- 
tal of 362 for the preceding week, shipments 
were 82 percent and orders 75 percent of pro- 
duction, which was 238,698,923 feet. 


WHOLESALERS FETED IN NORTHWEST 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 16.—Speaking at the 
dinner given here Monday evening, Sept. 11, 
by Portland wholesale lumbermen in honor of 
officers and directors of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, L. R. Putman, direct- 
ing manager of the association, said that after 
touring the Pacific Northwest he had found the 
shingle industry sadly in need of codperation 
and because the product is failing to meet with 
the demand that it should, substitutes are being 
forced on the buyers by more progressive sales 
organizations. ‘‘ But,’’ he said, ‘‘the shingle 
men are beginning to learn that they are go- 
ing to have to put something behind their busi- 
ness’? and by that ‘‘something’’ he meant or- 
ganized effort. 

Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
director of the association, said that compulsory 
arbitration is considered by him the greatest 
constructive step ever taken in the lumber in- 
dustry, for it causes men to take more care in 
transacting business. Being a member of Her- 
bert Hoover’s standardization committee, he 
said the purpose of his trip to the Pacific 
Northwest and the Coast was naturally to get 
the views of the lumbermen here on the best 
methods of standardization. ‘‘It is evident,’’ 
he said, ‘‘it would be much easier to do busi- 
ness if we had one~standard size instead of 
eight, and therefore I see it is my duty to find 
out just what the manufacturers want, what the 
retailers want and what the wholesalers want.’’ 

Joseph E. Davies, chief counsel of the asso- 
ciation, in preaching codperation among the 
wholesalers and between the wholesalers and 
the manufacturers, spoke for more than an 
hour and was listened to with rapt attention. 

Ben 8. Woodhead, president of the associa- 
tion, drew a big hand when he said: ‘‘ This 
bugaboo of the manufacturer being opposed to 
the wholesaler is all exaggerated. I know a 
manufacturer who welcomed me with open 
arms. I gave him $10,000, and then the other 
day he gave me an old sawmill and a pair of 
yoke worn oxen. I said to him ‘What about 


this?? He answered, ‘Take it, you get that, I 
get nothing.’ So I say I feel sorry. for the 
manufacturer. I started out in the manufac- 


turing end, but soon saw there was nothing in 
it and went to wholesaling, and some day per- 
haps I can afford to go back to manufactur- 
ing.’’? He said wholesaling is specialization and 
the wholesaler can sell advantageously. 


SAn Francisco, CAuir., Sept. 16—Ben. 8. 
Woodhead, L. R. Putman, J. E. Davies and 
Dwight Hinckley, of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, are in San Francisco this 
week on a campaign to educate the lumber- 
men as to the benefits to be derived from be- 
longing to the organization. A luncheon was 
given by lumbermen at the Palace Hotel on 
Sept. 14, with the association’s representatives 
as guests of honor. Fred S. Palmer, a director 
of the association for the west Coast, was toast- 
master. President Woodhead and the other 
visiting representatives gave interesting talks 
on the objects of the association and other 
topics of interest to lumbermen. Jack Dionne 
was one of the speakers. It is expected that a 
number of new members will be enrolled as a 
result of the Coast tour. 


RECOMMENDS LOWER VENEER FREIGHT RATES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21—In a tenta- 
tive report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in docket No. 12,887—-National Veneer 
& Panel Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. et al.— 
Examiner J. O. Cassidy recommends: 

That the commission find that rates on 
veneer and built-up wood from points in east- 
ern, southern, western and mountain Pacific 
groups be found unduly prejudicial to shippers 
of veneer and built-up wood, and duly prefer- 
ential to shippers of lumber from the same 
territories; and 

That rates charged on shipments of veneer, 
figured and unfigured from Truman, Ark., and 
Cairo, Ill., to certain destinations be found 
unreasonable and reparation awarded. 

Several complaints involving the same ques- 
tions were consolidated in this proceeding. 

As to the rates involved in the first category, 
the examiner recommends that the commis- 
sion apply, to veneer and built-up wood manu- 
factured from figured woods or woods of 
value, rates not to exceed the lumber rates by 
more than 15 percent; on veneer of all thick- 
nesses manufactured from all other woods, the 
lumber rates, and on built-up wood manufac- 
tured from such veneer rates, 10 percent 
above the lumber rates. 

The following are designated as woods of 
value: Boxwood, Spanish cedar, cherry, coco- 
bolo, granadilla, ironwood, lancewood, lignum 
vite, mahogany, rosewood, sandalwood, satin- 
wood, teakwood, vermillion, walnut and ebony. 

As to these Cairo and Truman rates, the ex- 
aminer recommends that the rates on unfigured 
veneer be made the same as the lumber rates, 
and on figured veneer 15 percent higher, and 
that reparation be awarded on this basis on 
part shipments to specified points. 


INSTALLING NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


EnumcLaw, WAsH., Sept. 16—The White 
River Lumber Co. has built an addition to its big 
sawmill plant three miles east of here and is in- 
stalling a large Diamond Iron Works gang saw. 
For many years this company has been a con- 
spicuously steady and important manufacturing 
concern of this district. It has often been pointed 
to as one of the conservative and successful all- 
rail operations of the west Coast district. With- 
out the addition of the new gang, which is 
not yet operating, the mill is cutting 175,000 
feet of lumber in eight hours. Its primary 
equipment consists of head band mill and pony 
band, roller band resaw, Pacifie coast edger, 
automatic trimmer and slasher. The company’s 
planing mill and general offices are in Enum- 
claw, three miles from the sawmill, and the 
smaller sized lumber is conveyed from the 
sawmill to the planing mill by a flume and is 
there seasoned, finished and shipped. The larger 
timbers are loaded on cars at the sawmill, 
which is connected with Enumclaw by the com- 
pany’s railroad. This company’s new electric 
power house was completed in 1920, and at the 
present time its installation consists of a 2,000 
kilowatt turbine generator and a 300 kilowatt 
generator for lighting and small motors. Power 
from this plant, which is located dt the saw- 
mill, is also carried to the planing mill at 
Enumelaw. 

Louis Oleson is president and general man- 
ager of the White River Lumber Co. and A. G. 
Hanson is secretary and treasurer. D. W. Gos- 
sard is sales manager. Mr. Hanson is at the 
present time visiting middle western centers on 
one of his periodical trips to the lumber con- 
suming territory. 

Two cars of ties preservatively treated with 
pintsch gas and zine chloride were recently 
shipped by the Forest Products Laboratory of 
Madison, Wis., to the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad to be placed on its main line near 
that city. As with the other tests of ties 
treated with different kinds of preservatives, 
very careful records will be kept to determine 
the durability of these treatments as compared 
with untreated ties. 
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Sept. 23-28—National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, Atlantic City, N. J. Third international 
cost conference. 

Sept. 26—Southern Pine Association, Mason Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Meeting of Florida sub- 
scribers. 

Oct. 8-4—Central Committee on Lumber Standardi- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 18-20—National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, New York City. Semiannual. 

Oct. 18-20—National Association of Farm Equip- 

ment Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Annual. 

24-26—Southern Logging Association, 

Orleans, La. Annual. 

Oct. 25-27—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual. 

Oct. 25-28—Pacific Logging Congress, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 

Oct. 28—California Lumbermen’s Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. Annual. * 

Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual, 

Nov. 15-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

Nov. 28-25—Western Planing Mill and Woodwork- 
ing Congress, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 

alif. 


Oct. New 


Jan, 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 

ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual. 
24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 

Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


TORONTO WHOLESALERS TO MEET 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 18.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) is plan- 
ning to renew its regular meetings this month. 
The September meeting will take place on 
Friday, Sept. 29, and will be devoted largely 
to a roundtable talk regarding trade condi- 
tions and the affairs of the association. Ar- 
rangements are being made for holding the 
October meeting on Oct. 20, when an address 
will be delivered by F. J. Stewart, of Toronto. 
The outlook for an interesting fall session is 
very promising. The executive committee is 
canvassing the field in an energetic manner 
for attractive features for the meetings, and 
proposals are already under discussion for 
increasing the usefulness of the association in 
several important respects. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS DEALERS’ DATE 

CarMI, ILL., Sept. 19.—Secretary H. L. Zieg- 
ler, of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, this city, announces that 
at a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the association it was decided to hold the 
annual 1923 convention at Vandalia ‘on Jan. 
18 and 19. 


FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Attached to a cir- 
cular letter sent out by Secretary A. B. Reck- 
nagel, of the Empire State Forest Products 
Association, this city, was a copy of some pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution which 
will be submitted to vote at the annual con- 
vention on Nov. 9. These amendments propose 
that a new class of membership be added to be 
known as associate members, this to include 
in the association’s ranks many who should 
belong but who are deterred from joining by 
the annual payment of $50 in dues. Associate 
members will pay $15 yearly and have the 
same right to vote as exercised by members 
heretofore. Members of the second class pay- 
ing $5 yearly will, under the amendment, 
become affiliated members without the right 
to vote but otherwise entitled to all privileges 
of membership in the association. 


FIRE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


SPOKANE, WasH., Sept. 16.—Last Monday 
there were brief quarterly meetings of the vari- 
ous timber protective associations of northern 
Idaho to hear partial reports of the fire season 
losses and cost. 

For the Pende Oreille Timber Protective As- 
sociation with headquarters at’ Sandpoint, Sec- 
retary T. L. Greer, of the Humbird Lumber 
Co., reported that there had been 130 forest 


fires during the season which had burned over 
13,095 acres of land belonging to members of 


the association. Of this land, however, com- 
paratively little of it was covered with green 
timber. 

The Coeur D’Alene Association did not meet 
because the data has not been sufficiently as- 
sembled for report purposes. Instead there was 
a meeting of the fire committee composed of 
Huntington Taylor, of the Edward Rutledge 
Lumber Co.; W. 8. Rosenberry, Winton Lumber 
Co.; Ben E. Bush, assistant land commissioner 
of Idaho and W. J. Ross, fire warden for the 
association. In a statement following the meet- 
ing, Huntington Taylor said that the losses by 
members this year had been greater than in 
any season since 1910 and that the cost of 
protection would exceed that of any previous 
year, going well above the record of 30 cents 
an acre. 

At the meeting of the Potlatch Timber Pro- 
tective Association, Secretary W. D. Humiston, 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co. reported that 152 
fires occurred during the season, 97 of which 
were caused by lightning. The loss was greatest 
to the State of Idaho and the Clearwater Tim- 
ber Co. As many as 500 men were working 
for the association at one time in fire fighting 
and the cost will run to 21144 cents an acre. For 
the Clearwater, the cost has run about 8 cents 
and for the Pende Oreille 924 cents. 

The report of Chief Fire Warden H. L. 
Baker, of Pende Oreille County, Washington 
show fifty-six fires in that county this season, 
one-third of them caused by lightning. The cost 
to the State and to the Eastern Washington 
Timber Protective Association for patrol work 
and fire fighting amounts to $32,000. 

On Tuesday following the meeting of the 
north Idaho timber protective associations, there 
was a meeting of the North Idaho Forestry 
Association at which the chief interest centered 
on a paper on the pine butterfly by Dr. Henry 
Schmitz of the forestry school, University of 
Idaho. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE GAINS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16.—As a direct re- 
sult of the recent visit of executives of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Louis Schwager, second vice president, reports 
renewed interest in that organization. Dur- 
ing the last week the membership committee 
has made a good showing. Among the notable 
additions to the roster is the newly organized 
firm of Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., successor 
to the lumber and shingle business of Carstens 
& Earles. The local committee, which will 
continue to be active in securing new mem- 
bers, is composed of W. Clifford Lawton, of 
Parks & Lawton; John D. Collins, John D. 
Collins Lumber Co.; Rufus G. King, Pioneer 
Lumber Co.; W. A. Foster, Foster & Morgan; 
A. J. Wartes, Gray Lumber & Shingle Co.; 
W. D. Garland, Sehwager-Garland Lumber 
Co.; Dean Carpenter, W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., Everett, and E. L. Conner, Conner & Bailey, 
Everett. 


ENCOURAGES FARM BUILDING 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 18.—That the farm- 
ers of the country are beginning to enter the 
market for lumber and are preparing to go 
ahead with necessary building is indicated in 
reports received recently by the Southern Pine 
Association. In fact, the financial situation 
in the agricultural section has been so greatly 
improved as a result of this year’s crops, that 
the association has deemed it advisable to 
devote special efforts to encouraging the erec- 
tion of farm buildings of various kinds which 
are much needed. As a part of its efforts it is 
distributing, direct and thru retail lumbermen, 
a large edition of ‘‘Farm Buildings,’’ pre- 
pared by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Among other things, this book contains photo- 
graphs, designs, sketches, floor plans and speci- 


fications, with descriptive text, of farm build- 
ings that actually have been constructed and 
embracing almost every type and kind of 
structure used on the modern, well equipped 
farm. Blueprints may be obtained at a small 
cost. The book contains expert information 
regarding the location of various structures on 
the farm. Suggestions are given for the plac- 
ing of windbrakes, staking out building sites 
for excavations and estimating footings and 
foundations. A number of designs of at- 
tractive, comfortable and convenient farm 
homes of different sizes are shown, and ex- 
pert advice is given regarding the planning of 
the house, arrangement of rooms, furnishings 
etc. In addition to photographs, the volume 
contains detailed drawings and general speci- 
fications. A chapter discusses the best 
methods of sewage disposal on farms. Besides 
all this information, the book contains rules 
for estimating materials. 

Another means being employed to encourage 
farm building are attractive exhibits at State 
and district fairs of southern pine lumber for 
exterior and interior purposes, various fin- 
ishes, model types of homes, model rooms with 
built-in furniture and conveniences for house- 
wives, and an extensive array of photographs, 
many of them hand colored, of attractive 
homes that can be built at a moderate cost, as 
well as an elaborate display of house plan 
books offered by the association. The exhibit 
includes a model farm with a layout of model 
buildings in miniature, erected to scale. 


"Se aeeaeaeaeaaaai 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


LitTtLE Rock, ArK., Sept. 18.—A temporary 
organization of the Arkansas. Forestry & Game 
Association was formed here last week for the 
principal purpose of saving the forests of 
Arkansas from destruction, with H. Williams, 
of Hot Springs, as chairman, and Graham 
Burnham, of Glenwood, as secretary. 

According to J. G. Ferguson, commissioner 
of mines, manufactures and agriculture, it is 
proposed to have a member at least in each 
county, and if possible in each township. A 
program of legislation will be prepared for 
presentation to the legislature, looking toward 
the protection of forests, the enforcement of 
forestry laws in the State and incidentally 
protection of fish and game. The association 
will not be antagonistic to the lumber manu- 
facturing interests, according to Mr. Ferguson, 
but will insist on deforestation that will not 
strip the woods as has been done in some 
States. 


MAY CHANGE EXPORT GRADES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 18.—Changes pro- 
posed in the export classifications of the South- 
ern Pine Association were discussed by south- 
ern pine manufacturers who are engaged in 
export lumber business, and their representa- 
tives, at a special meeting of the foreign speci- 
fications subcommittee of the association’s 
grading committee, held Friday in New Or- 
leans. F. H. Farwell, of Orange, Tex., chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presided. 

The revision of the export classifications 
proposed provides for elimination of some 
former export grades and the addition of oth- 
ers; provides for changes in sizes and specifi- 
cations of certain lumber for export, and gives 
more explicit designation of defects and speci- 
fications in lumber for exports. 

The proposed changes were discussed by F. 
W. Pettibone, of the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, Lumberton, Miss.; A. W. Ran- 
ney, Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Century, Fla.; 
L. L. Chipley, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex.; W. J. Sowers, American Pitch 
Pine Export Co., New Orleans; Roy F. Morse, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss.; Ed- 
ward E. Krauss, Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La., and other manufacturers and their 
representatives who are interested in export- 
ing southern pine. J. E. Rhodes, secretary- 
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manager of the association, and J. E. Jones, 
chief inspector, also participated in the dis- 
cussions. 

As a result of the meeting of the subcom- 
mittee, various changes were suggested in the 
draft of the revised export specifications and 
the changes recommended by the subcommit- 
tee will be submitted to the grading com- 
mittee of the association for final decision, at 
a meeting to be held in the near future. 

The discussions at the meeting held here on 
Friday were of a technical nature. 


'S@aGaeaeaeaeaaa: 


PRIZES OFFERED FOR BEST ANSWERS 


ATLANTA, GaA., Sept. 18.—Announcement is 
made by C. B. Harman, secretary of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, that a cash prize of $25 will be awarded 
for the best answers to the following list of 
questions: 


1. What is lumber? 

2. What is a knot in a piece of lumber? 
3. What is blue stain in lumber? 

4. What is mildew in lumber? 

5. What is millwork? 

6. What does ‘‘knocked down’’ mean as 


applied to millwork? 


‘*The construction or interpretation of the 
last four questions especially has always been 
more or less confused,’’ said Mr. Harman. 
‘‘Just at this time we are carrying on an 
important correspondence with the Forest 
Products Laboratory concerning blue stain. We 
are making these six questions a subject for 
consideration at our next annual meeting, to be 
held in Atlanta in November. 

Contestants must be officers or employees of 
a going concern engaged either in the manufac- 
ture or the sale of lumber, sash, doors or mill- 


formerly affiliated with the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and today it consid- 
ered the question of affiliation with the Hard- 
wood institute. The proposed new relationship 
was informally discussed with Secretary Pritch- 
ard of the institute. It was then agreed that 
all the association members present and repre- 
sented would become Class B members of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and the 
association continued under direction of a gov- 
erning committee, which was then elected as 
follows: 


D. D. Hayes, Neal Veneer Co., Brewton, Ala., 


chairman; John —~ jr., Lindsay Veneer Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; E. Martin, Martin Veneer Co. 
Pascagoula, Miss. ; “Charles Lohman, Hope Veneer 
Co., Hammond, La.; J. Wilson, Hazlehurst, 
Miss.; C. B. ‘Ashbrook, * Mississippi Veneer Co., 
Sandersville, Miss. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in 
New Orleans on Oct. 25. Meanwhile the manu- 
facturers of rotary cut box lumber will be can- 
vassed with respect to affiliating with the asso- 
ciation on the new basis, and it is predicted that 
a large membership will be built up on the new 
footing of affiliation with the Hardwood insti- 
tute. 





Lumbermen in Games and Outings 


GOLFER MAKES HOLE IN ONE 


TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 16—Another member 
of the golfers’ ‘‘hole in one’’ club was re- 
ceived into the order last week when L. L. 
Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Co., 
made the sixth hole at the Tacoma Country & 


.Golf Club in one stroke. Mr. Doud was play- 


ing with Lee Doud, his son; George Kachlein 
and C. E. Little. The sixth hole at the Ta- 
coma ¢lub is 135 yards in length and the green 
is guarded by a circle of sand traps and high 
bunkers. Mr. Doud pitched a mashie shot off 
the tee, which landed on the green and rolled 
into the hole. He scored a 95 for the 18 holes. 


FINISHES SUCCESSFUL SEASON 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 16.—The Bloedel 
Donovan baseball team, a member of the North- 
west League, last week closed a season that 
was successful in practically every way. The 
team finished with a percentage of .393, its 

















The Bloedel Donovan Ball Tossers. Manager ‘‘Heinie’’ Follman is Fourth from the Left 


work. To be eligible to compete for the prize 
all replies must be received at the office of 
the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufae- 
turers’ Association, Candler Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., not later than Oct. 21. 

The replies will be considered by F. J. Moss, 
Kansas City, Mo.; N. L. Godfrey, Chicago, and 
C. B. Harman, Atlanta, Ga., and the award 
will be announced at the annual meeting. 


PINERS STRIVE FOR CARS 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 18.—A. G. T. 
Moore, the Southern Pine Association’s traffic 
manager, left for Washington Sept. 16 to 
handle car shortage matters before the car 
service officials. A circular letter has been 
sent out to subscribers, urging them to send 
in immediately a statement of requirements 
based on the actual loading facilities of the 
mills and of orders unfilled. The association 
has asked the codperation of the Southern 
Traffic League and of the Southwestern Traffic 
League and also will seek the coéperation of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


TO AFFILIATE WITH INSTITUTE 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 19.—The Rotary 
Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at the St. Charles Hotel 
this morning, with President E. B. Martin pre- 
siding, and Secretary J. M. Pritchard, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, in attend- 
ance. In actual effect the meeting was for the 
purpose of reorganization. The association was 


last game being played on Sept. 4. The team 
was well directed by Manager ‘‘Heinie’’ Foll- 
man, who managed it last year. Thruout the 
season one of the team’s strongest boosters was 
James H. Prentice, secretary of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills. The team will function 
again next summer. 


SET ANNUAL GOLF TOURNEY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 19.—The fourth an- 
nual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf As- 
sociation will be held over the links of the 
Memphis Colonial Country Club on Friday, 
Oct. 6, according to announcement of H. B. 
Weiss, president, and J. R. McFadden, secre- 
tary. Thirty-six holes will be played, eighteen 
in the forenoon and eighteen in the afternoon. 
Fifteen prizes will be offered, ranging from 
the championship cup down to the booby. 
President Weiss has named committees in 
charge of all phases of the contest and these 
will announce the results of their deliberations 
within the next few days. The tournament will 
last only one day, but present indications are 
that the whole time will be fully occupied. In 
addition to the two games of golf which all 
contestants will play, there will be a dinner or 
smoker in the evening where all participants 
will mingle on an equal basis. Election of 
officers will be held during the evening. 

Memphis originated the idea of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association as a means of promot- 
ing good fellowship and social intercourse 
among those engaged in the lumber _busi- 
ness and closely related lines, but it has never 


yet furnished a championship winner. W. J. 
Foye, of Omaha, Neb., captured the champion- 
ship trophy the first year. F. Crager, Helena, 
Ark., carried off the highest honors the second 
year, while in 1921 they went to A. G. Gill, of 
Humphreys, Ark. Mark Brown, of the Mark 
H. Brown Lumber Co., ‘‘threatened’’ last year 
but ‘‘busted’’ before ‘he reached the last hole. 

Lumbermen in all parts of the United States 
are eligible and a very large field is expected. 
Each tournament has been better than that of 
the year before and the fourth is expected to 
surpass, in the number of contestants and in 
the character of golf, all three thus far held. 


SAWDUST LEAGUE ENDS SEASON 


KurtHwoop, La., Sept. 16—The baseball 
season, so far as the Sawdust League is con- 
cerned, was wound up at Kurthwood on Satur- 
day and Sunday, Sept. 9 and 10, when the 
Kurthwood team, representing the Vernon Par- 
ish Lumber Co., played the Cravens team, 
representing the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. 
Both games resulted in scores of 1 to 0 in 
favor of the Kurthwood boys. The following 
tells the story: 

Game of Sept. 9 


R. H. E. 
Kurthwood ....... 000000001—1 5 1 
ee 00000000 0—0 4 1 


Batteries: Kurthwood—Hawthorne and Stron; 
Cravens—Rose and Schaffer. 


Game of Sept. 10 


R. H. E. 
Kurthwood ....... 01000000 0—1 3 2 
Ce!) eres 0000000000 2 2 


Batteries: Kurthwood—Grey and Stron; Crav- 
ens—Merritt and Schaffer. 


Saaaaaaaanat 


TRISTATE RETAILERS’ PICNIC 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp., Sept. 18.—Lumbermen 
from Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia to the number of eighty-five were in at- 
tendance at the tristate lumbermen’s picnic 
held recently at A. K. Coffman’s clubhouse, 
along Conocheague Creek. George N. Glass, of 
the Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, and W. 
B. Stayer, secretary of the Retail Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, also of Pittsburgh, 
were the principal speakers. Other speakers 
of the day were C. A. Gardner, West Side Lum- 
ber & Door Co.; Arthur Weber, South Cumber- 
land Planing Mill; Mr. Omwake, Omwake 
Bros.; Mr. Thornton, Berkeley Lumber Co.; 
H. L. Coffman, Coffman Lumber Co., and 
Charles Danzer, of the Danzer Lumber Co. 
Cards, dancing and athletic games were en- 
joyed by all. An old time country dinner was 
served at noon on the porch of the bungalow 
by Mrs. Frank C. Maisack. 


CINCINNATIANS TO PLAY GOLF 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 20.—The third an- 
nual golf tournament of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association will be held at the 
Ft. Mitchell Country Club, Ft. Mitchell, Ky., in 
the highlands across from Cincinnati, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 26. The tournament is open to the 
members of the association. Handsome prizes 
have been provided for the winners, the trophies 
including watches, traveling bags, toilet cases, 
carving sets, clocks, smokers’ sets and cuff 
links. The annual dinner will be held the 
same evening at the club followed by the elec- 
tion of officers. The arrangements for the 
tournament were made by a committee consist- 
ing of W. H. Hopkins, chairman; E. M. 
Bonner and H. R. Spielman. 
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North Carolina Pine Lumber and Box Manufacturers 
In Joint Meeting Sense Their Interdependence 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 18.—A joint meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association and 
the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the Emerson Hotel 
here last Friday was preceded in the morning 
by separate sessions of the two organizations, 
that of the North Carolina Pine Association 
being the monthly gathering and that of the 
box and shook makers the regular quarterly 
assemblage. A good attendance was brought 
out at both. 


What might be regarded as the keynote of 
the joint meeting was the emphasis laid upon 
the mutuality of interests of the North Carolina 
pine producers and the box manufacturers, whose 
businesses were shown in the various addresses 
to be interdependent. The producers of lumber, 
it was pertinently pointed out, are dependent 
upon the box making industry as a market for 
a large part of their output, while the atten- 
tion of the box makers was directed to the fact 
that they have in shortleaf pine a source of 
supply of the raw material on such a low 
basis as to give them important advantages 
when it comes to bidding for business. As a 
consequence, it was stated by such speakers ag 
H. L. Pease, secretary. of the National As- 
sociation of Box Manufacturers, who had come 
here from Chicago, that what affected one divi- 
sion of the shortleaf pine business also affected 
the other, and codperation was therefore of 
vital importance to both. 


Promising Conditions Indicated 


R. W. Jordan, manager of the Greensville 
Manufacturing Co., of Emporia, Va., occupied 
the chair. The program was opened with an 
address by Judge F. 8. Spruill, general counsel 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, who 
discoursed on the eminent soundness of con- 
ditions in the money and stock markets as 
making for a satisfactory and promising situa- 
tion for trade and industries generally, and 
for the shortleaf pine and shook manufacturing 
business in particular. He commented on the 
manner in which the strike of the railroad shop- 
men had worked out as further evidence of 
ground for encouragement, his remarks on this 
subject eliciting from the joint meeting an 
expression of opinion that the strikebreakers 
engaged by the railroads ought to be taken 
care of by the transportation lines in any 
settlement agreed upon with the strikers, and 
that to dismiss the men who had stood by the 
railroads in their troubles would be unjust. 


Thomas O’Berry, manager of the Enterprise 
Whitehill Lumber Co., was on the program to 
discuss standardization. He declared that 
standardization of North Carolina pine was de- 
sirable and that the representatives of the 
industry held out for full thickness because 
this was needed by the box makers, so that 
the interests of both divisions of the trade 
would be conserved by adherence to established 
standards. 


Freight rates on North Carolina pine were 
commented upon by W. L. Strobel, traffic man- 
ager of the North Carolina Pine Association 
at Washington, who stated that while the ten- 
dency of freight rates was now generally down- 
ward, it behooved the lumber manufacturers to 
keep a close watch on the situation, so that 
the trend might not go the other way. 

Of the two speakers on trade relations an- 
nounced, A. R. Turnbull, president of the 
Rowland Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va., was the 
one to take the floor. The substance of his 
remarks was a recommendation for arbitra- 
tion as very desirable from the standpoint of 
promoting good will between the various divi- 
sions of the business. 


' Lumber Industry and Box Manufacture 


The subject ‘‘ Interdependence of the Lumber 
Industry and Wooden Box Manufacturing’’ 
has been assigned on the program to Vaughan 


Camp, sales manager of the Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., of Franklin, Va., but Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Washington, took 
it up instead. He pointed out that the box 
industry was peculiar in that it was distributed 
over the entire country wherein the raw ma- 
terial was produced, tho heaviest in the East, 
and that it was able in each region to get the 
raw material produced in approximately the 
same territory. The lumber industry, he said, 
was fortunate in having such an outlet for its 
low grade stocks, but the eastern States in 
particular were lucky because perhaps 50 per- 
cent of the box and shook manufacturing was 
done in the States north of South Carolina. 
The box and shook industry got most of its 
material from the same region (North Carolina 
pine), tho in New England some Canadian 
lumber was used. 

L. F. Powell, president of the North Carolina 
Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, 
in discussing the dependence of the East on 
North Carolina pine, said the answer to the 
question as to the position of shortleaf lumber 
was that the manufacturers south of New York 
State under present conditions of lumber dis- 
tribution depended upon North Carolina pine 
for not less than 80 percent of their material. 

W. F. Brown, a director of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in an address on ‘‘ Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of North Carolina Pine for Box Manu- 
facturing in Comparison with Other Box Lum- 
bers,’’? admitted that North Carolina pine did 
not make as good a box as white pine or spruce, 
but said shortleaf pine none the less had 
several very important points of superiority, 
one of them being cheapness and the other 
dependability of the supply of lumber, the 
supply of white pine being far less certain 
and the cost so high as to make shortleaf pine 
generally the most desirable material in this 
region. 


Importance of Cost Accounting 


G. L. Hume, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Montgomery Lumber Co., of Suf- 
folk, Va., who spoke on cost accounting, gave 
particular attention to the necessity of such 
accounting as a means of showing the manu- 
facturer just where he stood, so that he would 
be in a position at times to demonstrate to his 
customers the need of raising prices, which 
was important in obtaining adequate returns 
and securing the confidence of the boxmaker. 


The last speaker at the joint meeting was 
H. L. Pease, secretary of the National box asso- 
ciation, who dwelt upon the effectiveness of ad- 
vertising as a means of increasing the demand 
for wooden boxes. He outlined what the Na- 
tional association was doing in this respect and 
pointed out the community of interests between 
the lumber producers and the box makers in 
that any increase in the use of wooden boxes 
must inevitably result in increased consumption 
of lumber, thus benefitting the lumber pro- 
ducers. Incidentally he urged the advisability 
of the lumber manufacturers supporting the 
advertising campaign of the box making or- 
ganizations. In addition, he set forth the ad- 
vantages of a scientific study of box making 
aS a means of augmenting profits, and he 
explained the work done in the direction of 
systematizing the industry and determining the 
best kind of box for various purposes thru the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
where important problems as to strength of 
boxes, thickness of lumber and other technical 
facts were being worked out. The results of 
these tests, which had been of the highest im- 
portance to the box makers in enabling them 
to proceed on a definite basis and meet the 
competition of fiber boxes, were embodied in 
folders prepared by the National association 
and these folders furnished the strongest argu- 
ments in behalf of the use of wooden boxes. 


To Investigate Results of Ad Campaign 


As a result of Mr. Pease’s representations 
the lumber manufacturers present, on motion 
of John M. Gibbs, secretary of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, decided upon the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the 
results achieved thru the National Association’s 
advertising campaign and report at some future 
meeting, making such recommendations as it 
might deem proper. 

Mr. Gibbs also thanked the box and shook 
manufacturers for their invitation to the joint 
meeting, while Chairman Powell expressed the 
conviction that such gatherings were sure to 
prove very helpful to both organizations and 
prove of lasting benefit to the North Carolina 
pine industry. 

It was announced by Mr. Gibbs that the 
next meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation would be held at Charleston, 8S. C., 
about Oct. 20, and that the box and shook 
manufacturers were cordially invited to attend. 


Box and Shook Makers’ Session 


At the quarterly meeting of the North Caro 
lina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held in the morning, Mr. Powell, the presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. General business condi- 
tions, together with the differential price list 
issued by+the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers and the next annual meeting of 
that association, were discussed. It was stated 
by the speakers that business was better than 
a year ago, August especially showing a gain 
over the average August in recent years. This 
improvement, it was admitted, might be only 
temporary and again it might be the forerunner 
of a permanent and more satisfactory state of 
affairs, but it could not fail to have a good 
effect upon the business as a whole. At some 
places there was a labor shortage and wages 
have had to be raised, the two conditions being 
related. Strikes had affected the trade here 
and there, causing customers for boxes to ex- 
perience lessened requirements; but it looked 
as if there was business enough in sight for 
the fall to keep the factories fairly active. 
Lumber manufacturers had noticed an increase 
in the cost of turning out stocks, and if this 
state of affairs kept up, the price of shook 
would also have to be raised. 

It was stated that the differential price list 
was issued by the National association and 
would be used by the box makers generally. 
It showed the relative difference in cost of 
boxes of various sizes and kinds, and thick- 
ness of lumber, these points being 8&tressed, 
with prices left arbitrary. 

The next meeting of the association, it was 
stated, would be held at the same time and place 
as the semiannual meeting of the National as- 
sociation in New York on Oct. 18, 19 and 20, 
when members of the New England association 
were expected to attend. 


Pine Men’s Session 


At the separate meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, with J. Ross McNeal, 
president of the Empire Machinery Co., in the 
chair, addresses were made by G. L. Hume, 
chairman of the cost and values committee; 
G. J. Cherry, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee; Thomas O’Berry, chairman of the in- 


spection committee, and Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Compton, 


who spoke on standardization, had just re- 
turned from the Portland meeting, and re- 
ported that the regional association is mak- 
ing progress. 

Between the separate meetings and the joint 
session an excellent luncheon was served, this 
also being made the oceasion for an address 
by Andrew H. Phelps, field manager for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
of Washington, who briefly descanted on the 
activities of that body and their value to trade 
and industry generally. 
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ADDRESS CLUB ON HARDWOOD INSTITUTE’S AIMS 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 19.—Three ‘‘ prin- 
cipal talks’’ of ten minutes’ duration each 
were delivered at the week-day luncheon of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans today. 
The speakers in the order of their appearance 
were: 

Secretary J. M. Pritchard, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, explained briefly 
certain features of the purposes and aims of 
the institute. It does not, he said by way of 
introduction, oppose the wholesaler. On the 
contrary the institute recognizes his service 
to the industry as useful and necessary. Be- 
lieving that he has a proper place and field 
in the industry the institute plans to fully co- 
operate with the wholesaler. The institute 
does not stand for governmental control of 
the industry, but on the contrary opposes the 
extension of governmental authority over the 
lumber business. It believes the industry it- 
self can effect such reforms as may be needed 
and place itself upon a right footing of effi- 
elency and service, with the aid and codpera- 
tion of the Government agencies. 

The institute does stand for honest dealing 
in the grading and selling of hardwood lumber 
and opposes any manipulation of grades. It 
believes the industry should recognize frankly 
that evils have been practiced in its own as 
in other industrial fields, tho the extent of 
such evils has been grossly exaggerated. Mr. 
Pritchard expressed the opinion that 95 per- 
cent of all lumber transactions are ‘‘on the 
square.’’: But there have been some instances 
of dealings that did not look right and there- 
fore some house-cleaning seems to be in order. 
The institute believes the manufacturers 


should play a leading part in making the 
grades of hardwood lumber, and to that end 
has organized an engineering department and 
a standardization committee to make careful 
study of this whole subject and effect such 
reforms as may be found of benefit to con- 
sumers and to all factors of the industry. 
The institute believes that information re- 
garding conditions in the industry should be 
gathered and supplied and for that purpose is 
organizing a statistical bureau. He made it 
clear that all such information will be avail- 
able to the publie as well as to the manufac- 
turers. 

Finally, Mr. Pritchard pointed out that 
there were other questions affecting the indus- 
try that must be dealt with primarily by the 
manufacturers, such as reforestation, taxation 
ete. The institute plans to make a thoro 
study of all such problems. In conclusion he 
asked for the sympathetic codperation of all 
lumbermen who approved of the institute’s 
policy and program. 

Fred Conn, of the Bayou Land & Lumber 
Co., Yazoo City, Miss., and chairman of the 
membership committee of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, prefaced his talk by 
thanking the rotary cut box lumber manufae- 
turers for their decision to affiliate with the 
institute. The institute has mapped out a 
great constructive program for the hardwood 
lumber industry. It has no fight with any 
other organization and is seeking only to up- 
build the industry in the common interest and 
for the benefit of all, on a footing of high and 
clean principles, by methods open to the 
world and justifying the full confidence of all. 


E. B. Martin, of the Martin Veneer Co., 
Pascagoula, Miss., retiring president of the 
Rotary Cut Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
announced that all members of that organiza- 
tion present at today’s meeting had voted 
unanimously to affiliate with the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, enrolling as Class B 
members. The institute, in his opinion, is 
making a long step forward in the hardwood 
lumber business and marks the beginning of 
a new era in the lumber industry. 


Secretary Michel, of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of New Orleans, announced that six new appli- 
cations for membership had been received. 


- REMODELS MILL TO CUT SHOP 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16—A welcome guest 
at the luncheon of the Seattle Lumbermen’s 
Club, Friday, was Richard Hambridge, of the 
Canyon Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. Mr. Ham- 
bridge gave an interesting description of im- 
provements to the Canyon mill, now being in- 
stalled with a view to keeping pace with the 
shifting aspects of fir demand. The remodeling 
of the plant, which has been one of the show 
operations in this region, he explained, would 
enable the management to specialize on shop 
stock, and other cuttings. Formerly, the Can- 
yon mill turned out large quantities of long 
timbers, but thru the new installation is going 
almost to the other extreme in utilizing prae- 
tically every foot of the log. The manufacturers 
present at the luncheon listened attentively to 
this recital, as indicating the radical changes 
now in process among fir operations. 





LOUISIANA RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 20.—The Louisiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, holding 
its first annual meeting at the Lumbermen’s 
Club here today, reviewed its progress, dis- 
eussed plans for the future, and before ad- 
journment this afternoon elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—J. C. St. Germain, Jennings Lumber 
Co., Jennings. 

First vice president—J. F. Carroll, Carroll Lum- 
ber Co., Alexandria, 

Second vice president—G. E. Payne, LaFourche 
Lumber Co., Thibodaux. 


Treasurer—M. L. Rhodes, Delta Lumber Co., 
New Orleans. 

Directors—Include’ the above officers and 
K. W. A. Robinson, Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co., 
Shreveport; R. J. Abbott, Darling Lumber Co., 
Baton Rouge; E. Gauthier, Mouton Lumber Co., 
Lafayette; C. J. Richard Carenrio, L. L. Bertrand 
Lumber Co., New Iberia; R. F. Mestayer, Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., New Orleans; Harry D. 
Knoop, Otto Knoop Lumber & Realty Co., New 
Orleans; B. Beach Carre, W. W. Carre Co., New 
Orleans. 


To Select Salaried Secretary 


The directors were empowered to select and 
to fix the salary of a seeretary who will give 
his full time to association work. Harry D. 
Knoop, who has performed the secretarial tasks 
during the last year without pay, was given a 


vote of thanks and: requested to continue until’ 


a& successor is chosen. Mr. Knoop’s time is 
fully oecupied by his own business interests and 
he strongly urged the employment of a full 
time secretary as necessary to the association’s 
development. The meeting was opened at 11 
o’clock this morning, first vice president Car- 
roll presiding in the absence of President, Rob- 
inson, who was taken ill last night and was 
ordered home by his physician. ° 
Secretary Knoop, in reviewing the associa- 
tion’s first- year, reported that it began with 
sixteen members and now has forty-five, a gain 
of twenty-nine. He thanked the members for 
their courtesies and codperation and cited the 
enactment of a new lien law at the recent 
legislative session of the State legislature as 
one of the association’s outstanding accom- 


plishments. He then read Treasurer Hortman’s 
report, showing a balance in the treasury. 

Chairman St. Germain, of the State district- 
ing committee, reported that the organization of 
additional districts had been deferred pend- 
ing further increase of membership and recom- 
mended that the present districting arrange- 
ment stand. 

M. L. Rhodes reported on the work of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
of which he is a director, and recommended that 
Louisiana retailers join the national as indi- 
viduals. The Louisiana association being af- 
filiated with the national, he suggested that the 
president name delegates to represent it at the 
coming meeting in Cleveland on Oct. 25. A 
strong representation is desirable because the 
standardization of grades will be considered. 


Discuss Retailers’ Problems 


General discussion was opened by Mr. Rhodes, 
who spoke on the retailer’s problems. During 
his long experience as a manufacturer, Mr. 
Rhodes said, he had sometimes considered the 
retailer hard to please and unreasonable, but 
his experience as a retailer had radically altered 
his viewpoint and he finds that the retailer’s 
troubles are genuine and that he needs an or- 
ganization to protect his interests and combat 
the abuses from which he suffers. Manufac- 
turers will do well, he contended, to pay close 
attention to the complaints of retailers regard- 
ing grades of shipments and other matters, for 
the average retailer does not complain without 
just cause. 

C. B. Monday, of Lock, Moore & Co. 
(Ltd.), Westlake, spoke from an opposite ex- 
perience, having been first a retailer and then 
a manufacturer. He is familiar with the re- 
tailer’s viewpoint and asserted that there are 
plenty of mills which recognize the retailer as 
the legitimate and essential distributer and 
strive to protect his interests. He urged closer 
and friendlier codperation between retailers and 
manufacturers. 

Others who discussed trade problems and re- 
viewed personal experiences included Messrs. 
Hopkins, Carroll, St. Germain, Payne and Ab- 


MAKES PROGRESS 


bott. It was proposed to finish in one session, 
but O. B. Hopkins, of Lafayette, protested, urg- 
ing a recess for luncheon and a resumption of 
the discussion thereafter. His motion to that 
effect carried, and a recess was ordered. 


Afternoon Session 


Reassembling at 2 o’clock, the meeting was 
addressed by Nat W. Bond, New Orleans attor- 
ney, who drafted the new lien law and repre- 
sented the association at the hearings before 
legislative committees. Mr. Bond explained 
the need of the new legislation and expressed 
the opinion that it would be found suited to the 
needs of retailers in country and city districts 
alike. 

Election of officers followed, with results as 
noted above. Plans for increasing the member- 
ship were then discussed. Mr. Hopkins said 
that his company, operating six yards, is pay- 
ing for only one membership. He volunteered 
to send in a check for five additional member- 
ships if permissible, and declared that the yard 
managers would attend the meetings. The 
proffer was welcome and it was suggested that 
other companies operating more than one yard 
might do likewise. Creation of associate mem- 
berships for lumber salesmen and wholesalers 
was also proposed and referred to the direc- 
torate. Employment of a salaried secretary on 
full time, who ean get out into the State and 
personally campaign for new members, was 
strongly urged upon the directors, who prom- 
ised to take the matter up very soon. It was 
then moved by Mr. Hopkins and earried unan- 
imously, that another general meeting of the 
association be held in Alexandria late in No- 
vember, the exact date to be fixed by the presi- 
dent. 

Mr. St. Germain, president-elect, was called 
on for a talk and said that while the officers 
would do their best, they must not be expected 
to do it all. The help of every member is 
needed. ‘‘When any of you have an idea that 
may be valuable, pass it along to the officers 
and let them thrash it out,’’ he urged. ‘‘ Your 
active and cordial codperation is needed and 
will be weleomed.’’ 
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TRUCK AND TRAILER UTILIZED TO MOVE TOWN 


In the larger centers of population it is not an 
uncommon sight to see houses moved from one 
location to another by means of rollers, but a 
project which covered the moving of practically 
an entire village a distance of eleven miles is 
something out of the ordinary and unique to say 
the least. However, such a job has been carried 
out successfully by the use of a motor truck and 
trailer. In this connection it might be stated that 
the developments of the last ten years in the 
automotive industry are almost startling. Tasks 
that a few years ago would have been called im- 
possible and wild dreams have been accomplished 
by the truck and trailer. Practically everything 
movable has been moved and almost daily instances 
are cited of some new triumph of automotive en- 
gineering, and the following is an account of one 
such achievement, whereby the Acme Motor Truck 
Co., of Cadillac, Mich., built a trailer of unusual 
design to be utilized in moving nearly all the 
houses from the viilage of Jennings to Cadillac, 
eleven miles away. 

Jennings, which lies north and east of Cadillac, 
was a “company town’ founded about a quarter 
of a century ago by the Mitchell Bros. Lumber 
Co., a sawmill, chemical and flooring plant giving 
employment to approximately five hundred men, 
which comprised about every able bodied man in 
the village. When the town was founded the un- 
broken hardwood forests surrounded it for miles 
in every direction, but as the years rolled by the 
standing timber around the village gradually dis- 
appeared before the onslaught of the men with 
axes and saws until a few months ago the last of 
the big trees fell and then it was only a question 
of time when the fires in the boilers would be 
drawn and silence fall over the mills. Various 
plans were considered for the preservation of the 
industrial life of the community, but all were 
discarded. Then was born the idea of moving the 
mills, families and residences to Cadillac, eleven 
miles southwest. Many plans were considered and 
rejected as impracticable before the motor truck 
and trailer were considered. Engineers of the 
Acme Motor Truck Co. studied the 


ing and unloading and passing thru the city re- 
quire a longer time than that, as it is often 
necessary to remove the electric light and tele- 
phone wires to allow the house to pass under. At 
the time this article was written the rate of moving 
was about two houses every three days or four a 
week, altho as the crew doing the work grows 
more accustomed to it it is thought a house a day 
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En route from Jennings to Cadillac, Mich. At 
many points the road was just wide enough 
to allow truck and loaded trailer to pass 


will be brought over. There are seventy-five to 
one hundred of these residences to be moved, so 
the work will require the balance of the year to 
complete. The flooring and chemical plant will 
be brought to Cadillac and result in an increase 
in population at that place, thereby making addi- 


The following is a technical description of the 
trailer: It is constructed with a framework of 
heavy structural steel beams. A channel and I 
beam platform raised 18 inches above the trailer 
frame and rigidly connected to it transfers the 
load at the forward end of the trailer to a rocking 
fifth wheel mounted on the truck, This construction 
eliminates all twisting stresses from the trailer 
proper. ‘The trailer frame is supported at the 
rear by four steel truck wheels abreast, equipped 
with solid rubber tires. These wheels are placed 
under the trailer in such a position that approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the weight of the trailer and 
load is carried on them, thus making it possible 
to carry a very heavy load on the trailer without 
overloading the truck used for motive power. The 
trailer is designed to safely carry a maximum 
uniformly distributed load of thirty-five tons, and 
the complete unit weighs approximately five tons. 
The Acme Motor Truck Co. gives the following 
further details regarding the trailer: 

FrAME—The trailer proper is 24 feet wide by 42 
feet long. It consists of five longitudinal members 
of heavy section structural steel, securely held in 
place by two main and four supplementary trans- 
verse beams. Diagonal cross braces are built into 
the frame to distribute the stresses where exces- 
sive weaving and twisting would occur. To give 
added rigidity and strength to the structure the 
three center longitudinal members are reinforced 
with large truss rods securely anchored to the 
member at each end and supported at equal in- 
tervals by castiron struts. The tension in these 
rods is equalized by a series of turnbuckles. 

Front Support—The platform at the forward 
end of the frame is raised 18 inches above the 
trails. It is constructed of channels, I beams 
and plates, and substantially braced with diagonal 
members to the forward transverse member of the 
trailer proper in order to eliminate side sway. 
This platform is connected to the trailer frame by 
means of heavy gusset plates and channels of 
sufficient strength to safely transfer approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the weight of the trailer and 

load to the rocking fifth wheel 





problem from every angle, then 
finally W. A. Kyser, president of the 
company, submitted a report to the 
Mitchell Bros. concern which was ac- 
cepted and the huge trailer shown in 
the accompanying illustration was 
built. It was of such a large size 
that it had to be constructed out of 
doors: 

The next thing to be considered 
was the road over which the 30- to 
45-ton load would have to pass. 
About eight miles of the distance is 
over the Michigan trunk line M-55, 
the rest of the way being over a 
fairly good dirt road. Considerable 
work had to be done on this high- 
way, such as the. widening of the 
roadbed at a number of points, and 
in all eases of this kind heavy planks 
were laid smoothly to make a level 
roadway. A bridge across the Calm 
River was widened and reinforced. 
In the village entire streets were 
paved with heavy green planks to 
sustain the weight of the load, as 
the soil there is largely loose, soft 








} mounted on the truck. 

RUNNING GEAR—At the rear the 
trailer is carried on four cast steel 
truck wheels, all abreast, equipped 
with 40x5 dual truck tires, The 
wheels are arranged in pairs, each 
wheel operating on tapered roller 
bearings supported by a tubular steel 
axle shaft. The shafts of each pair 
of wheels are bolted together at the 
center thru a large steel casting 
which is supported by an _ extra 
heavy wrought iron pipe extending 
thru it and at right angles to the 
shaft. Heavy steel pillow blocks at 
either end of this pipe support the 
weight of the trailer and load thru 
coil springs, attached to trailer frame. 

MeEtTHOD OF LOADING—The house is 
raised by a series of jacks located at 
each side. The two outside longi- 
tudinal members of the _ trailer, 
which are bolted on, are removed. 
The trailer is then backed under the 
building and the house is lowered 
; until it rests evenly on the trailer 
wt frame. 








sand. The houses to be moved vary 


MoTIvVE PowER—The Acme model 


in size 24x30 feet to 24x40 feet, Residence of Jennings village marshal en route to Cadillac, Mich. Size 125 chassis is furnished with this 
many with hardwood floors, and of house 24x40 feet, weight about 35 tons trailer. It is equipped with a Con- 
all 14-story structures, well built, tinental motor, which develops 55 
comfortable and arranged for convenience. The tional homes necessary, there being a shortage of horsepower, actual brake test. This power, to- 


weight of the houses varies fifteen to thirty-five 
tons. The 11-mile trip is made in about four 
hours, which includes all necessary stops to wait 
for traffic to pass before entering upon a stretch 
of road too narrow to allow passing, tho the actual 
running speed is five to eight miles an hour. Load- 


houses in the city at present. Many of these 
houses are being sold at a very reasonable price to 
working men, making it possible for a man receiv- 
ing average wages to own a very comfortable home 
with all modern conveniences for considerably less 
than $2,000. 
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Typical street scene at Jennings before house moving program was started 
A number of such streets will soon be a barren waste 





gether with a gear reduction of approximately 
71 in first speed, delivers a tremendous torque at 
the rear wheels, which is proved by the fact that 
the company’s men were able to negotiate a 6 
percent grade 600 feet long over gravel road with a 
35-ton load on the trailer. 








. Huge trailer designed and built by the Acme Motor Truck Co., of Coe 
Mich., for the Jennings house moving project 
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TO CONFER ON STANDARDS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out in- 
vitations in the name of J. W. Blodgett, its 
chairman, to members of the central committee 
of the lumber standardization conference to 
meet in Washington on Oct. 3. A tentative en- 
gagement has been made with Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover for Oct. 3 and 4. The dates 
are subject to change in the event that members 
of the central committee do not find it con- 
venient to come to Washington at that time. 

The plan is to lay before the central commit- 
tee at the October meeting specific recommenda- 
tions covering the whole standardization prob- 
lem, presenting all data procured uptodate from 
all sources in the best possible form. The cen- 
tral committee will endeavor to work out a rea- 
sonable program for presentation to all interests 
concerned, with a view to securing definite ac- 
tion. Any such program, of course, would be 
subject to change following discussion at meet- 
ings to be arranged for at a later date. 

So far as it is possible to judge, sentiment 
generally is favorable all over the country, and 
if the central committee can evolve a reasonable 
program the belief is expressed that it will be 
pretty generally accepted by lumbermen and 
other interests concerned. 


NEW CODE PERMITS USE OF WOOD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—Revision of 
the building code of Omaha, Neb., will result 
in more extensive use of lumber for building 
purposes than has been permitted in the last 
seven years, according to an announcement by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. By extending the permissible uses of 
certain types of economical construction in 
building operations in that city, Omaha has 
solved in its newly adopted building code, it 
is stated, a problem that confronts many other 
cities in the United States. 

A systematic campaign has been waged by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the revision of municipal building 
codes thruout the country with a view to elim- 
inating provisions that make for unnecessary 
expense of construction, while at the same time 
meeting every reasonable requirement of 
strength and fire resistance. 

Commenting on the Omaha situation, the as- 
sociation states: 


Omaha has a very extensive fire limits district 
and the restrictions have been such that for prac- 


tically seven years no wood has been used for 
structural purposes therein. Since 1915 it has 


not been possible to erect within that area apart- 
ment houses, small stores, factories, warehouses 
ov similar buildings of “ordinary construction,” 
that is, masonry exterior walls, wood joist floors 
and wood stud partitions in that area. Nor was 
it possible to erect in the same district any build- 
ing over forty feet in height, of heavy timber 
“mill construction.” As practically all buildings 
within the fire limits are for the purposes men- 
tioned, and as most factory buildings need to be 
more than forty feet high and consequently could 
not be of niill construction, the result was that 
buildings of both sorts were practically prohibited 
within the fire limits. 

To meet this situation and withdraw the im- 
pediments to further building in the central part 
of the city and elsewhere, a new code was drafted, 
which permits ordinary construction of buildings 
not exceeding three stories and of mill construc- 
tion up to and including six stories. As these 
two kinds of construction are by far the most pop- 
ular and most generally economical for the pur- 
poses mentioned, it is expected that the new code 
will result in considerable building in the central 
section of Omaha. Another result of the new code 
is that old buildings, which have been an eye sore 
and a fire hazard, but which could not be eco- 
nomically replaced with the expensive type of 
structure hitherto required, will now be torn down 
and succeeded by new buildings of ordinary or 
mill construction. 


Suburban development is assisted by the new 


code in that it permits small stores outside the 
fire limtis to be of frame construction. More 
costly construction of neighborhood stores in new 
“additions” tended to deprive those sections of 
adequate merchandising service. Then, too, after 
a public hearing which developed overwhelming 
opposition to it the council decided to reject the 
suggestion that wooden shingles be forbidden. 

Another beneficial change in the new code is 
that wood as a structural material is justly cred- 
ited with more strength than formerly. The 
stresses for structural timber have been raised in 
the new code from 25 percent to 66 percent for 
the various species, as compared with the old 
code. 

These changes mean to lumbermen that Omaha 
will be on the lumber map again as a consumer of 
lumber. If only ten medium sized apartment 
buildings of ordinary construction are put up in 
the fire limits within the next year it will mean 
the sale of at least 300,000 feet in what has here- 
tofore been a closed district. One storage building 
or factory of mill construction would require an 
equal amount. 


GAIN AND LOSS FOR INCOME REPORT 


WasHINGToN, D. C., Sept. 18.—Attorney 
L. C. Boyle has issued a statement of interest 
to lumbermen in connection with a recent rul- 
ing by Attorney General Daugherty upholding 
prior rulings of the bureau of internal revenue 
concerning the basis for determining gain or 
loss from the sale or other disposition of capital 
assets acquired prior to March 1, 1913, and 
disposed of subsequently. Mr. Boyle’s state- 
ment follows: 

Internal Revenue Bulletin No. 37, issued Sept. 
11, 1922, contains the recent opinion of the attor- 
ney general whjch upholds the prior rulings of the 
bureau of internal revenue on basis for determin- 
ing gain or loss from sale or other disposition of 
capital assets acquired prior to March 1, 1913, and 
disposed of subsequent to that date. In this opin- 
ion six situations are presented which, together 
with the solution, are graphically represented as 
follows: 
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Excess of selling price 
over March 1, 19138, 
value, as this part of 
gain accrued after that 
date. (Goodrich vs. Ed- 
wards, 255 U. S. 527.) 


ixcess of selling price 
over cost, as this is 
total of gain, looking at 
transaction as a whole. 
March 1, 1913, value 
ignored. (Brewster vs. 
Walsh, 255 U. S. 538.) 


No taxable 
deductible loss. 
rich vs. Edwards, 
U. 8S. 527.) 

Deductible 
ference 
1, 1913, 


ae 
\ 
\ 
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gain or 
(Good- 
255 


loss dif- 
between March 
value and sell- 
ing price. (Allowed by 
language of Acts and 
not contested in courts.) 


No taxable gain or 
deductible loss. (Treas- 
ury Decision 3,206 of 
July 28. 1921, amend- 


ing Regulations 45, 1920 
edition.) (Opinion Atty. 
Gen., Aug. 23, 1922.) 


Deductible loss, dif- 
ference between cost 
and selling price. March 

1913, value ignored. 
(Treasury Decision 3,206 
of July 28, 1921, amend- 
ing Regulations 45, 1920 
edition.) (Opinion Atty, 
Gen., Aug. 23, 1922.) 

(It should be understood no account is here 
made of depreciation on assets charged off, which 
should be taken into account in adjusting deducti- 
ble losses and taxable gains.) 


Situations (a), (b) and (c) it will be noted are 
covered by Supreme Court decisions, and situation 
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A Chance $ 


w SAVE E. 


Don’t pass up this opportunity to add 
$2.00 profit to every 1000 feet of floor- 
Simply clip this ad and 
pin it to your order for any quantity 
of the items listed below and we'll allow 


ing you sell. 


you $2.00 per M. 


One of the best sellers today is 


Buuce Oak Flooring 
beBet Oat Horning 





SPECIALS 


[1] %x1I% Clear Plain Red Oak $79.75 
[2] %x14 Select Plain Red Oak 
Clear Plain Red Oak 
Select Plain Red Oak 


124 ¥ax2 
4] %x2 


This offer is good as long as 
Act quickly—order now. 


lasts. 


4052 Princeton Avenue, 


Chicago 


WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY 





00 


67.50 
79.75 
67.50 


stock 











In conjunction 
with Clancy’s 
RED BOOK 
Service we 
maintain an 
efficient legal 
staff to handle 
your claims 
and delinquent 
accounts. 
Ask for 


Pamphlet 
49-C. 





Address Legal Department 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office 


157 East 44th St. 

















‘Fi ix “Yous: Credit aa. 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accu 


item in your over-head expense but one— 
That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
Because of present con- 
is more 


your credit loss. 


you, only, know! 
ditions, your credit loss 
problem than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 


the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 


increase it. 
The ; 
compared to the security affo 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
American Credit-Indemnity Co. | 
| 


The 


OF NEW YORK 


rately 


cost of Credit Insurance is 


rded. 


every 





of a 


small 





511 Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bldg. 90 Maiden Lane ||| 
St. Louis. Mo. Chicago, IIL New York, N.Y. 
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890,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


The first unit of one of the largest 
undeveloped tracts of Yellow 
Pine in the United States. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down and 
all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 67,400 
acres in Twp. 15 S., Ranges 29, 30 and 31 E., 
Twp. 16 S., Ranges 29, Png 31 and 32 E., and 
Twp. 17 S., Ranges 29, 30, and 31 E., W. M., 
Silvies River watershed, Malheur National 
Forest, Oregon, estimated to be 770,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of western yellow 
pine and 120,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of Douglas fir, western larch, white fir, 
lodgepole pine and other species of timber. 
The cutting of other species than western 
ea pine to be optional with the pur- 
chaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $2.75 per M for western yellow pine and 
$0.50 per M for other species. Rates to be 
readjusted April 1, 1928, and at three year 
intervals thercafter. 


DEPOSIT.—$25,000 must be deposited with each 
bid to be applied on the purchase price, re- 
funded, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
a up to and including February 15, 


The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest 
Supervisor, John Day, Oregon. 








BEST LOCATION IN AMERICA 
FOR FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Unlimited supply of hardwood, Beech, 
Birch and Maple as well as softwood, makes 
this city ideally situated for furniture manu- 
facture, wood turning industries, etc. 

The Sault is growing into the center of a 
great wood-working industry, with several 
big plants locating here recently, and two 
handle factories in the past year. 

Ideal residence, location, good schools, 
etc., transportation, cheap electric power, in 
city of 14,000 make situation ideal. 

Unlimited raw material supply. 


Address, Civic & Commercial Association, Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 














LATADY, ANDREWS & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A 


Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ACKSO 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. a m.- 


Gen’1 Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 











(d) has not been contested, it being clearly in 
harmony with the language of the income tax 
acts. 

In situations (e) and (f) practically from the 
time of the first income tax law until the promul- 
gation of Treasury Decision 3,206 on July 28, 1921, 
taxpayers had been allowed to deduct as a loss the 
difference between the March 1, 1913, value and 
the selling price. By this decision which was 
issued following the decision in the case of Good- 
rich vs. Edwards, March 28, 1921, the entire loss 
claimed in situation (e) was denied and only that 
portion of the loss represented by the difference 
between cost and selling price in situation (f) was 
allowed. The conclusions of the bureau in Treas- 
ury Decision 3,206 have now been sustained by the 
recent decision of the attorney general. 


It is the contention of certain taxpayers who 
have taken losses in situations (e) and (f) that the 
opinion of the attorney general does not follow 
logically from the decisions of the Supreme Court 
and doubtless there will shortly be tested in the 
courts these two situations. The reasoning of the 
opinion of the attorney general in these situations 
is as follows: 

“In the case of Goodrich vs. Edwards (255 U. 
527) the question of what constituted gain  Sthin 
the meaning of the Revenue Act of 1916 was 
passed upon by the United States Supreme Court, 
which adopted a concession made by the solicitor 
general to the effect that where no gain was real- 
ized 4 the taxpayer on a complete transaction, 
notwithstanding that the selling price was higher 
than the value on March 1, 1913, no tax should 
have been assessed against him ; : holding that sec- 
tion 2(c) was applicable only where a gain over 
the original capital investment had been realized 
after March 1, 1913, from the sale or other dis- 
position of property, « establishing the rule that in- 
creases in value occurring prior to March 1, 1913, 
should be excluded in computing taxable gain, and 
that only increases occurring subsequent to such 
date should be taxed. 

“Taxable gain having been thus construed by 
the Supreme Court, it follows that ‘deductible loss’ 
should have the same construction, the pro- 
visions relating to losses being — aad identical 
with those relating to gain. 

While it is conceded that it would appear from 
the language of the Supreme Court in the Good- 
rich case that its decision was based on the mean- 
ing of the word “gain” as used in the Act, it is 
contended that aside from that there was presented 
in that case a fundamental constitutional ground 
in that where a taxpayer realizes from the sale of 
property less than the cost he can not have in- 
come within the meaning of that term as used in 
the Sixteenth Amendment, whereas in situations 
(e) and (f) no such constitutional question is 
presented, Congress having full power to allow 
losses beyond the selling price and the cost prior 
to March 1, 1913. In other words, while Congress 
in attempting to tax as income the difference be- 
tween the March 1, 1913, value and the selling 
price in situation (c), was confronted with a con- 
stitutional inhibition, in allowing the losses meas- 
ured by the difference between the March 1, 1913, 
value and the selling prices in situations (e) and 
(f), Congress was clearly within its powers. It 
is further strongly contended that it was clearly 
the intention of Congress to use the March 1, 1913, 
value as the basis of ascertaining gain or loss and 
if the intent of Congress is to govern the losses 
claimed in situations (e) and (f) should be 
granted, and in spite of the intent of Congress the 
tax which it proposed to levy in situation (c) was 
unconstitutional, and that this constitutional 
ground was the real impelling force in the decision 
in Goodrich vs. Edwards, altho the language of 
the court appears to indicate otherwise. 


("SEAEBEEEBBEEABaAEBEAe 


TEXAS MILL MANAGERS MEET 


Beaumont, TeEx., Sept. 18—At the annual 
conference held here at the Hotel Beaumont last 
Saturday, Texas and Louisiana sawmill owners 
and managers were told of an impending car 
shortage by J. A. Glen, division superintendent 
of the Gulf Coast Lines and Santa Fe railroad. 
Mr. Glen said that the shortage, while it would 
be temporary, is the result of the Government’s 
action requiring the railroads to give preference 
to food and coal shipments. 


President A. E. Hickerson, of the Delta Land 
& Timber Co., Conroe, Tex., called the meeting 
to order with probably the largest number of 
operators ever in attendance. In his report Mr. 
Hickerson stated that business conditions in the 
territory embraced by the association were gen- 
erally good and that all of the seventy-five 
mills in the east Texas and western Louisiana 
district were working to capacity. The mills 
have reasonably full order files despite the fact 
that the volume of business offered in the last 
two weeks has declined. 


Others in attendance also spoke of the splen- 
did conditions in the industry. » 

Tucker Baker, of the Delta Land & Timber 
Co., Neame, La., told of plans for a new organi- 
zation of millmen in his Staté° which were re- 
cently completed at Lake Chartes. 

The delegates to the convention were enter- 
tained by a special committee of the Beaumont 
Hoo-Hoo Club. 


THIRD ANNUAL OUTING BIG SUCCESS 


Houston, TEx., Sept. 18.—Saturday, Sept. 16, 
is a day that will long be remembered by the 
employees of the Kirby Lumber Co. and the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., who took part in the 
third annual.outing at Kamp Kill Kare on Gal- 
veston Bay. This is a summer camp built by 
John H. Kirby, who is affectionately known to 
ail of his employees and associates as ‘‘The 
Governor.’’ Unique invitations had been sent 
out by Mr. Kirby some time previous to the 
occasion and all had looked forward with pleas- 
ant anticipation to participation in this annual 
outing. The entire party numbered two hun- 
dred, and included the Kirby general office em- 
ployees and their families. They Ieft Houston 
early Saturday morning by automobile and spent 
the day at Kamp Kill Kare. A barbecue din- 
ner was served, an orchestra furnished music 
for dancing and later in the evening all enjoyed 


Kirby Lumber Company 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Company 


BL cordially invite my pals 


o- Ep a a 
7K. K. IK. | 


‘ (Kirby's Kourteous Kids) } 
to our annual outing at 
> RK KE 
~\ (Kirby's Kamp Kill Kare ) 
: Saturday, September 16, 
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é van your bathing suits | ~ |} 
Sie | Yow faithful pal, 





“Governor” 








Unique ‘Invitation Prepared for Kirby Companies’ 
Outing 


a bathing party in the swimming pool on Mr. 
Kirby’s property. Addresses were made by 
John H. Kirby, chairman of the board; B. I’. 
Bonner, president, and J. W. Link, vice presi- 
dent, in which something of the enlarged plans 
and purposes of the company were commente: 
upon and the employees were complimented upon 
the splendid spirit of codperation they have 
shown in their various lines of work. Unfortu- 
nately the outdoor events that had been ar- 
ranged for the occasion had to be dispensed 
with because of a rain that fell practically all 
day, but this did not detract in any way from 
the enjoyment of the occasion for all were 
amply cared for indoors. The party returned 
to Houston late at night, tired but happy, and 
all feeling a closer and more affectionate regard 
for their pal, ‘‘The Governor,’’ and his asso- 
ciates in the two companies. 


CLUB STARTS FALL ACTIVITIES 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 19.—The first meet 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for 
the fall season will be held at Hotel Gayoso at 
12:30 Saturday, Sept. 30. None has been had 
since suspension in June. The directors have 
looked after the affairs of this organization 
during the holiday period. 
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West Coast Hoo-Hoo Are Active 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS CELEBRATE 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 16—Lumberdom 
of practically all southern California was rep- 
resented on Sept. 9 and 10 at an enthusiastic 
gathering of Hoo-Hoo at Laguna Beach, fifty- 
tive miles south of this city. Laguna Beach, 
populated mostly by an artists’ colony, is pic- 
turesquely located at the edge of the Pacific 
ocean and is accessible only by stage and auto- 
mobile. Thruout both days the site of the 
gathering, the Arch Beach Tavern, was sur- 
rounded by scores of autos that brought eager 
Hoo-Hoo from all directions, some coming with 
their ladies from points over a hundred miles 
distant, who had driven in splendid weather 
over perfect roads and thru some of the most 
beautiful scenery in this part of the State. 

Arch Beach Tavern, high on a bluff overlook- 
ing the beach and ocean, is a hotel of a better 
class than usually is found at summer resorts. 
Its facilities were taxed to the utmost, how- 
ever, by the big crowd that attended the Hoo- 
Hoo gathering and it had to send some of the 
overflow of guests to a nearby camp colony. The 
size of the crowd is indicated by the fact that 
the tavern served 193 guests at the Hoo-Hoo 
banquet of Saturday evening. Following the 
excellent banquet, entertainment was provided 
for the ladies, this including dancing to the 
music of a ‘‘jazz’’ band of six pieces. The 
annual concatenation was the largest ever held 
in southern California and was the crowning 











Arch Beach Tavern Scene of Great Concatenation 


triumph of the successful administration of 
popular Vicegerent David Woodhead. It began 
well beyond the prescribed Hoo-Hoo hour with 
the following as officers: 


Snark—David Woodhead. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Curtis Williams. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. L. Rosenberg. ° 
Bojum—B. W. Bookstaver. 
Scrivenoter—C. E. Glasby. 
Arcanoper—W. B. Wickersham. 
Custocatian—A. C, Kramer. 
Jabberwock—William Woolsey. 
Gurdon—J. W. Jenkins, 


The class numbered fifty-six, of which four 
were reinstatements. They were: 


Leo M. Rosenberg, Hipolito Screen & Sash Co.; 
John August Johnson, Harvey F. Bowles, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; John Max Landram, Coos Bay 
Lumber Co.; Clifford C. Kelty, John T. Watson, 
Eldridge G. Fifield, Owens-Parks Lumber Co.; 
Bortou Hodges Osborn, Pease & Osborn Lumber 
Co.; Albert Brown McKee, jr., San Pedro Lumber 
Co.; John Robert Collins, Brown & Danser Lumber 
Co.; Albert William Koehl, J. W. Koehl & Son 
(Ine.) ; Henry Virgil Cowen, American Hardwood 
Co.; Arthur Marvin O’Leary, Hopkins, Gunn & 
O’Leary ; Ollie A. Topham, Hepburn Mill Co.; Wil- 
liam Sidney Pease, Pease & Osborn Lumber Co. ; 
Harry Shulz, Tropical Hardwood Co.; Allyn Burton 
Rice, A. B. Rice Flooring Co.; Stanley A. Clem, 
Richard A. Emison, Santa Ana Lumber Co.; Elmer 
Mathias Shales, E. J. Stanton & Son; Fred Jeffer- 
son Crozier, Sudden & Christiansen; Theodore 
Boye, Boye & Wilson; George C. Hepburn, Hep- 
burn Mill Co.; Frederick William Davies, Glasby 
& Co.; Forest Ward Wilson, Fletcher & Frambes; 
Walter Verne Whitson, E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; 
Roscoe Byron Young, Young Sash & Door Co.; 
Henry Martin Adams, Adams-Bowers Lumber Co. ; 
Charles Herbert Chapman, C. H. Chapman, Wil- 
liam Schalmeyer, Pacific Planing Mill & Manufac- 
turing Co.; John Peters Canfield, Woodhead Lum- 
ber Co.; Charles Martin Cooper, B. L. Cooper, 
W. E. Cooper Lumber Co.; Morris Edwin Hopkins, 
Hopkins, Gunn & O’Leary; Samuel Saul Tingley, 
Tatru Lumber Co.; N. A. Lentz, Walter 8S. Spicer, 
Cc. G. Ward, Guy Tyler, Barr Lumber Co.; Harry 
Aubrey Lake, Garden Grove Lumber Co.; Floyd 
Lee Lake, Bellflawer Lumber Co.; Josiah Richman 


Duffield, Banning Co.; Lou Woodward Boardman, 
EK. J. Stanton & Son; Foster Livingston Isbell, 
Newport Beach Lumber Co.; Addison Crockett 
Bowers, Elmer Leopold Bowers, Adams-Bowers 
Lumber Co.; C. A. Mantz, Woodhead Lumber Co. ; 
J. Richard Johnson, Laguna Beach Lumber Co. ; 
Cc. H. Griffen, O. H. Barr, C. C. Barr, M. M. Marsh. 

The concatenation lasted until well into Sun- 
day morning. During its progress the old cats 
proposed the names of three members, one to 
be selected as their choice for the Vicegerency 
of this district, this to be suggested to the 
Supreme Nine. Curtis Williams, despite his 
vigorous protests, was announced as the suc- 
cessful candidate. After breakfast on Sunday 
morning the old cats and kittens and their 
ladies scattered, some to indulge in surf bath- 
ing, some to explore the picturesque surround- 
ings of Laguna Beach and the greater number 
to begin the long drives to their homes, after 
what was the most successful and generally en- 
joyable Hoo-Hoo affair ever held in southern 
California. 

SAGE EGSGaGGG 


HOO-HOO ENTERS BOWLING LEAGUE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16—The Banner of 
the Black Cat has been carried into the big 
tournament of the Northwest Bowling League, 
thru the spectacular entry of a brand new or- 
ganization at the opening game Thursday 
evening. It was the Hoo-Hoo team, which as 
a result of the first evening’s play, goes at 
one bound legitimately to the head of the 
league. Pitted against the newcomers, or the 
‘“Chechaheos’’ as they say in dulcet siwash, 
was the noted E. M. Brooks’ team, which for 
an untold number of years has had the enviable 
distinction of leading all contestants. The 
Brooks’ team is not leading now, for the Hoo- 
Hoo aggregation not only took all three games, 
but has a team total of 3,140, topping its near- 
est adversary by more than 100 pins. The Black 
Cat outfit entered with a handicap of 71 pins 
a game, so that its total score is something 
to make the old time champions sit up and 
take notice. Since the newcomers, hitherto un- 
known and unheralded, have made a grand leap 
into the limelight, they have set the spirit of 
bowling a-booming and the next time they enter 
the alleys, there will certainly be a desperate 
effort to defeat them. The lineup and score 
of the Hoo-Hoo team are: 

Leadoff, Elmer H. Clingenpeel, 
Shippers’ Association, 572. 

No. 2, Drain, 682. 

No. 3, Ralph A. Clark, sales manager Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, 621. 

Captain, Jesse I. Cutler. traffic manager Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, 643. 

Anchor, W. C. Strong, sales manager C. M. Post 
sox & Lumber Co., 622. 

There is no doubt that the victorious Hoo 
Hoo team will face many a hard battle before 
the season has far advanced. One of the 
changes this year marks the complete disappear- 
ance of the old time Lumbermen’s Bowling 
Team. Another team is now in process of 
formation, with E. H. Luke, of the J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co., as captain. It will be entered 
as the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association team, 
and will play its opening games next Wednes- 
day evening. 


Pacific Coast 


COAST HOO-HOO CELEBRATES 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 16.—‘‘Merry Prince 
Hoo-Hoo’’ fittingly celebrated one of his most 
successful years in this district, with an enjoy- 
able dinner and concatenation at the Hotel 
Washington Annex here Sept. 8. Vicegerent 
Donald H. Clark of this district was loudly 
cheered when it was learned thru a telegram 
from the Annual at Detroit that he had been 
honored by being made Supreme Bojum as an 
appreciation of the fact that this district stood 
first for the Hoo-Hoo year just passed in num- 
ber of new members and old members rein- 
stated. 


Following an excellent dinner participated in 
by a large and enthusiastic bunch of old cats 
together with the fourteen lusty kittens, the 
initiation ceremonies were performed, and as a 
result of which Great Hoo-Hoo announces to 

















Here’s the flooring that will 
maintain your reputation for selling 
high quality products and will sat- 
isfy your most exacting customers. 


Because of our excellent loca- 
tion we offer 


48 - Hour Service to 
Central West Buyers 


St. Louis maintains an efficient package car 
service over twenty-six railroads. 


With complete assortments of all thick- 
nesses, widths and grades of Oak Flooring 
in stock at our new plant, we can ship 
L. C. L., carlots or truckloads. 


Put it in stock and watch 
your sales increase. 


Sterling Hardwood 


pmiene Flooring Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 
them one by 
one and observe 
their clean-cut 
edges and gener- 
al excellence. 








OTEEL COMPANY 


’ 
Ort TSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILOIN® 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 


Die Embossers 


CHICAGO 
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Tidewater f 
Stumpage iice 


British e e 
78 catunbia Limits 
One of largest operating shows available with 
good logging conditions, excellent mill site on 
protected harbor. 
Douglas Fir ..... 222,546,000 ft. 
Western Red Cedar 231,288,000 ft. 
Sitka Spruce ..... 255,392,000 ft. 
Balance Hemlock, Larch and Pine. 


FOR SALE BY 
Service Trading Co. 
L. C. Smith Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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his many subjects scattered over land and sea, 
the following list of thorobred black cats: 

E. W. Shaw, Washington Fir Finish Co., Seattle ; 
J. E. Brennan, A. J. Snapp and Walter S. Hillman, 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle; L. J. 
Phillips, Wheeler Osgood Co., Tacoma; Carl Black- 
stock, Blackstock Lumber Co., Seattle; Emil Han- 
son, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seat- 
tle; A. S. Johnson and C. W. Thompson, City 
Millwork Co., Tacoma; E, S. Beal, Klemert & Ken- 
nedy, Fortson, Wash.; C. 8. Milne, A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation, Seattle; James E. Morris, 
J. E. Morris Lumber Co., Seattle; E. R. Carlson, 
Carlsborg Mill & Lumber Co., Seattle; R. G. Glan- 
ville, Tacoma, Wash. 

L. R. Fifer as Snark and Don Clark as Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, to those who have seen them in ac- 
tion,.indicate that the work was put on in true 
Hoo-Hoo style. 

Following the initiatory work, W. R. Fifer, 
of the Western Lumber Sales Co., Seattle, was 
chosen candidate for Vicegerent Snark for this 
district, subject to appointment by the Supreme 
Nine. There was a good attendance from Ta- 
coma and if they were not the ‘‘life of the 
party’’ they at least started things moving with 
a touching little ‘‘ditty.’’ Gordon McDonald, 
of Seattle, Hoo-Hoo’s ‘‘Harry Lauder,’’ told 
Scotch and Swede stories until the audience 
was in tears and then that great ‘‘oldtime’’ 
Hoo-Hoo and former Supreme Snark of the 
Universe, for many years known as the ‘‘ Merry 
Prinece’s Poet Laureate,’’ Harry John Miller, 
formerly of Index, Wash., high up in the Cas- 
cade Mountains, topped the enjoyable evening 
off with some original verses penned during the 
concatenation. 





MAKE ANOTHER ROOM 
IN THE ATTIC 


most practical stairs 
made. Excellent 
market for it in every 
town. Saves space— 
simple and safe—any- 
one can operateit. Easily 
and quickly installed in 
any home already built.@ No 
stock required. Write for 
prices. 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. 
DUBUQUE — IOWA 








A Saw —With Teeth 


is no more necessary than good twine. 
Ask us what we can do for you —- tell us your 
needs—we'’ll be glad to help you on 


Sash Cord, Manila Rope 
Lath Yarn, Sisal Cord, Twines 


Not the cheapest — the best. 


A Quality Rope for every purpose inside and 
outside of your mill. 


Ask for “ SUNNYSIDE ” brand—you 
can’t beat it for strength. 


The Twine & Cordage 
Co. of Chicago. 


1303 Lake Street, CHICAGO 











Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B.C. 
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SWITCHING CHARGES AT PORT ARTHUR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—In a formal 
opinion handed down today in Docket No. 11,- 
889—Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce and 
Shipping vs. Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway 
Co., et al—Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission holds that the refusal of the 
Kansas City Southern to interchange export and 
import carload traffic at Port Arthur, Tex., is 
not unreasonable. At the same time the commis- 
sion holds that the proposal of the Kansas City 
Southern to cancel the switching arrangement 
on lumber and timber, which is maintained at 
Port Arthur as a port, is justified. 

The opinion points out that lumber and tim- 
ber exports were the only exception made by 
the Kansas City Southern in insisting that 
freight interchanged with the Southern Pacific 
pay a part of the joint thru rate in the form of 
a division instead of a nominal switching charge. 
The Kansas City Southern has been regularly 
switching export lumber and timber at $4.50 a 
ear. Effective March 1, 1921, that road filed 
a schedule proposing to cancel this arrangement, 
which was suspended pending investigation. 
After the period of suspension had expired the 
railroad voluntarily held the schedule in abey- 
ance pending the outcome of this proceeding. 
The parties in the investigation and suspension 
ease agreed that whatever conclusion was 
reached in the formal complaint with respect to 
traffic in general should govern as to lumber 
and timber. 

The net result of the two proceedings, there- 
fore, is to sustain the right of the Kansas City 
Southern to refuse to furnish its terminal facili- 
ties at Port Arthur to another carrier at nominal 
switching rates and to place lumber on the same 
basis as other export and import traffic, which 
means that the rate for handling forest products 
between carriers at Port Arthur in the future 
will be higher. 


RATE HEARINGS DATES NAMED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has discontinued 
Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 1,508— 
Routing Lumber from Potlatch, Idaho—the 
parties having agreed upon routing, effective 
Aug. 20. 

The commission has assigned cases for hear- 
ing as follows: 

No. 14,059—West Coast Shingle Co. vs. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.; U. S. Court 
Rooms, Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 26. Examiner 
Cassidy. 

No. 13,927—Lyons Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General, As Agent New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico Railway Co.; United States Court Rooms, 
Lake Charles, La., Oct. 28. Examiner Money. 

No. 13,904—The Iroquois Pulp & Paper Co. 
vs. Greenwich & Jacksonville Railway Co. et al.; 
Public Service Commission Rooms, Albany, 
N. Y., Nov. 1. Examiner Howell. No. 13,905, 
involving the same parties, will be heard at 
the same time. 


WEEK’S REVENUE FREIGHT LOADINGS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—During the 
week ended Sept. 2 revenue freight loadings 
amounted to 931,598 carloads, an increase over 
the week immediately preceding of 40,760 cars, 
or 4.5 percent. The loading for the week showed 
an increase of 100,310 cars, or 12.1 percent 
over the corresponding week of 1921, and was 
only 30,035 cars or 3.1 percent below that of 
the corresponding week of 1920, during which 
nearly fifty thousand more ears of coal were 
loaded than in week ended Sept. 2, 1922. The 
last mentioned week was in fact 91.5 percent 
of the highest week’s loading ever recorded, 
and there were only two weeks’ loadings in 1921 
exceeding that of Sept. 2, 1921, 

The report of loadings, which is prepared by 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, shows a small decrease below 
the week ended Aug. 26 in the loadings of grain 
and grain products, live stock, forest products 


and ore. The loadings for the week were: 
Grain and grain products, 54,019 cars; live 
stock, 31,847; coal, 149,487; coke, 8,389; forest 
products, 58,706; ore, 62,354; merchandise, 
le.l., 233,550; miscellaneous, 333,246 cars. 
Movement of forest products for the week of 
Sept. 2 was 1,760 cars below that of Aug. 26, 
and the loadiag of coal was 38,457 cars above 
the week immediately preceding. 


COURT UPHOLDS INTRASTATE RATES 


Tacoma, WAsH., Sept. 16.—Railroads oper- 
ating in the State of Washington lost another 
round in their fight to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the public service commission’s order 
reducing the rate on logs shipped between 
points in the State when the Superior court 
of Thurston County upheld the commission’s 
ruling. The court has had the matter under 
advisement since June. 

Last winter the commission ordered a reduc- 
tion in log rates averaging 17% percent. The 
roads took the case to court and demanded a 
review of the entire case. This was refused 
by the court order made this week. 

The decision means that the roads will not 
only have to establish the rates ordered by 
the commission, but must pay reparations on 
the overcharges made to the shippers since 
the commission’s order was issued in Febru- 
ary. 


SEEGER EAAEEaAAae: 


RAILROAD INQUIRIES AND ORDERS 


Among the inquiries and purchases of equip- 
ment made by railroads listed in the latest 
number of the Railway Age were the follow- 
ing: Union Pacific is inquiring for 50 caboose 
ears; Western Pacific, for 100 gondola cars; 
Wabash, 300 stock cars, 250 automobile cars 
and 500 box cars; Atlantie Coast Line, 2,000 
box ears of 40 tons capacity, and Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern, 200 stock cars of 30 tons 
capacity and 50 box ears of 40 tons capacity. 

The Central of Georgia has recently bought 
100 cars of 40 tons capacity; the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford has bought 6 caboose 
ears; the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
has bought 300 high side gondolas of 50 tons 
capacity; the St. Louis-San Francisco has 
ordered 1,000 hopper car bodies of 55 tons 
capacity; the Illinois Central has ordered 75 
caboose cars, and the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. has ordered 10 box cars of 80,000 
pounds capacity. 


URGED TO JOIN TRAFFIC BUREAU 


JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 18.—The Jackson 
Lumbermen’s Club met last Thursday during 
luncheon at the Edwards House. T. P. Good- 
win, manager of Jackson Traffic Bureau, im- 
parted some valuable information relative to 
transportation conditions. He said car short- 
ages were caused by seasonal heavy movements 
of commodities and it was impracticable for the 
railroads to build or maintain sufficient cars 
to avoid them, and that the return of business 
to normal would find sufficient cars to transport 
everything. He suggested that the elub put 
forth a concerted effort to see that Jackson 
obtains its proper share of empty equipment. 
Mr. Goodwin discussed local freight rates and 
cited many instances of Jackson shippers 
being discriminated against, and urged the co- 
operation of every business man in seeing that 
an equitable adjustment was had. He advo- 
cated the establishment of a lumber division 
in the Jackson Traffic Bureau. A general dis- 
cussion of this project will be had at the next 
meeting of the club. 


FraANK A. WavuGH, professor of landscape 
engineering at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, has been appointed recreation 
engineer in the Forest Service to formulate 
plans for the development of public camp 
grounds and summer home sites in national 
forests of the western States. 
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THE BREATH OF THE BAND 


Sweet as the wind from the salty sea to the sailor on the land, 
Bringing many a memory of many a distant strand, 

Comes an odor upon the air amid the dirt, the din— 

The smell of sawdust, I know not where, has somehow sauntered in. 


It may be only a packing-case just opened out in the hall, 

But it brings the forest into the place, the trees, the paths, and all, 
It brings the song of the sawmill here, it brings a drowsy tune, 

It brings the lazy atmosphere of the first warm days of June. 


It brings the old times back again, it brings the old time things, 
Poor and simple and common then, but now each memory sings— 
Sings of the days of the pioneer in the cradle of the west, 

When we better lived and we better were than ever we even guessed. 


I know I walked barefooted, free, the trail of the long ago, 

And there were pleasures known to me my children never know. 
They’re nearer here to the city school, they’re near to the city park, 
But I was near to the swimming-pool and near to the song of the lark. 


And I think, with another life to live, that the life that I would recall 
Would not be the one that wealth could give, this kind of a life at all; 

I’d choose some place where there came to me the breath of the sawmill band, 
Sweet as the wind from the salty sea to the sailor on the land. 





BETWEEN FILLING STATIONS 


OapENsBuRG, N. Y.—Ogdensburg once meant 
more in the lumber business perhaps than it 
does now, but it‘is still a comfortable little 
city here on the St. Lawrence where some of 
the breeziness of the West seems to mingle 
with the quiet gentility of the East. It is a 
town of shaded streets, and on the waterfront 
the park has been further beautified with a 
World War memorial fountain and the re-built 
library. The Presbyterian minister was out of 
town but he had left us the freedom of his 
garage, and for a day or two we imagined 
that the car acted better, but we may be wrong. 





Saranac LAKE, N. Y.—If you are coming 
into the Adirondacks to camp, that is by the 
northern gateway, you will come in via Malone 
and will camp probably in either the Saranac 
Lake region or the Placid Lake region. Let 
us warn you in the beginning that you will 
not find the town on the lake. Just as the 
battle of Bunker Hill was fought on Breed’s 
Hill, and just as Capt. Zebulon Pike didn’t 
climb Pike’s Peak at all but quite another 
peak, so the town of Saranac Lake is on 
Flower Lake, and the town of Lake Placid on 
Mirror Lake and the town of Tupper Lake on 
Raquette Pond—but all the lakes are not far 
away. 

The State of New York has done a lot to 
provide playgrounds for its people, and for 
the people of other States, a great deal more 
than the other States from which these people 
come. The conservation commission recently, 
in cordially urging this department to visit the 
region, prepared an uptodate map showing the 
lands the State had acquired up to the present, 
and the area was surprising. On Saranac Lake 
and nearby campers will find an abundance of 
splendid camping places on water and in tim- 
ber. 

The village has known two distinguished 
residents—Robert Louis Stevenson and Christy 
Mathewson, which the more distinguished de- 
pending on your point of view. 





NortH Exvsa, N. Y.—The town of North 
Elba is known to every schoolboy in America, 
and even to a few grownups, for here John 
Brown had his farm, and here he conceived his 
splendid and foolish idea to liberate the slaves, 
and here John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering 
in the grave—but his soul goes marching on. 

The desire to visit this American shrine had 
much to do with our determination to visit the 
Adirondacks. The Brown farm, thanks to the 
liberality of a small group of individuals who 
purchased it and presented it to the State of 
New York, is the property of the people. The 
Brown farmhouse, a frame structure of the 
ante-bellum period, still stands, and seems like- 


ly to stand for many years to come. One room, 
which John Brown used as a study, is open to 
visitors. 

One da¥, long before the raid on Harper’s 
Ferry, John Brown carved his initials in a 
great rock in front of the house and expressed 
the desire that, when his time came, he be 
buried there. Long after his execution at Har- 
per’s Ferry, the remains of Brown, a son, and 
eleven of his followers were brought here, and 
the bones of Brown were placed as he had 
wished. 

The Brown farm,. with the graves in front, 
occupies a height overlooking a beautiful val- 
ley, surrounded on every side by mountain 
veaks. It is a place likely to give birth to an 
idea as gigantic and impossible as Brown’s. 
The place is distinguished by a great American 
flag, America, like other countries, having first 
executed a hero and then canonized him. 





RocuHESTER, N. ¥Y.—Niagara, where we spent 
the major part of the day, needs no adjectives 
from us, nor the Million Dollar Highway, which 
the Missus negotiated all the way from Niagara 
to Rochester with scarcely the shifting of a 
gear. When the Holley detour is eliminated 
(if it ever is) this will be a delightful road. 
But, alas, we suppose by the time the Holley 
detour is fixed the road will be busted up some- 
where else. 


WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


We can’t all afford an air-cooled car, but it 
looks like this winter we would all have an air- 
cooled furnace. 


One of the McCormick girls has been offered 
a million dollars to go into the movies. Almost 
anywhere will suit us. 

Hens are laying more eggs, hogs are heavier 
than ever—in fact, everybody is doing his 
durnedest to restore prosperity except man- 
kind. 

Swedish women voted against prohibition 
182,876 to 123,315. A woman has trouble 
enough, without having a husband home every 
night. 

A Wisconsin professor says the world’s ma- 
chinery may some day be run by the sun’s 
energy. But not, a lot of fathers feel sure, 
by the energy of theirs. 

The Genesee Furnace Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
has filed a certificate of voluntary dissolution. 
It doesn’t, we must admit, look like there was 
going to be much use for ’em. 


If you want to know what it is to be the ulti- 





mate consumer, read the market page some - 


morning while you are eating your restaurant 
flapjacks and note that wheat has slumped, and 
then observe carefully how much difference it 
makes in your check as you pass out. 





Redwood 


L.C.L. FROM ST.LOUIS 


Mixed Cars 
A Specialty 


prs f- Why wait for. mill 
aap! shipments on Redwood 
a when Seidel can take 


care of you from St. 
Louis without delay? 















As distributors for the 
Union Lumber Co.— 
one of the largest manu- 
facturers of Redwood in 
the world—we invite 
your orders, large or 
small. 





Also . 
Oak Floorin 
wes Timbers 
and Dimension 
West Coast Lumber / 


Seide 


UMBER CO, 
St.Louis, Mo. 























LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 

















MICHIGAN 
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' REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
oo hee Lumber ndow. Frames, Mouidi Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window ouldings 

and bon Shooks from SAGINAW 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 Northern 17 
Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


| 17 Grand 1 Rapids Office, wo. 12g cate Office, 17 


HARDWOOD Gvertasllig *1.00 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
































FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED Sane OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIF 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and ~n dl ** by Douglas 

Malloch, ‘“‘The Lumberman poet.”’ Illustrated in color. 

$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Hardwoods! 


110M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
S. Elm 
30M’ yea No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
sh 
18M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Oak 
12M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
Oak 
12M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. Oak 
- - - 15M’ 5/4” No. 2 Com. Birch 
- re — 40M’ 6/4” No. 2 Com. Bassw’d 
Jean LaRue says: 20M’ 6/4” No. 3 Com. Bassw’d 


eas oe. PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
wausel. Lumber Co. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 























We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











Sawmill For Sale 


COMPLETE DOUBLE BAND MILL 


Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, Russell 
Logging Cars, Flat Cars and 
incidental equipment. 


All located at Odanah, Wis., 
and available for inspection at 
any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Co. 


ODANAH, WISCONSIN 
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GEORGE WILLIAM DULANY, noted Missis- 
sippi Valley lumberman, son of a pioneer in that 
field and father of another well known member 
of the industry, died on Sept. 19 at Beverly Hills, 
Calif., of bronchial pneumonia, following an ill- 
ness of ten days. Mr. Dulany was 66 years old 
and had retired from active participation in 
business several years ago, making his home 
since that time at Bev- 
erly Hills. Mr. Dulany 
had suffered several 
hemorrhages of the 
brain in 1915 and 1916 
caused by overwork, 
and in March of 1916 
was compelled to give up 
business. His general 
health had been good, 
however, and his friends 





THE LATE 
GEORGE W. DULANY 





saw no reason to believe 
that he would not follow 
the example of his noted 
father, who lived to the 
good old age of 96. The 
news of his death will 
be received with sorrow 
by a great number of 
lumbermen in all parts 
of the country who have 
been associated with this 
lumber family during the last half century and 
more. Mr. Dulany leaves a widow, Mrs. Fanny 
Williams Dulany, one son, George W. Dulany, 
jr., a daughter, Mrs. W. M. Lingo, of Dallas, 
Tex., four grandchildren, one_ brother, D. M. 
Dulany, of Eau Claire, Wis., and one sister, Mrs. 
J. H. Duncan, of St. Louis, Mo. 


George W. Dulany was the son of William H. 
Dulany and nephew of Daniel M. _  Dulany, 
pioneers in Mississippi Valley lumbering, and 
was born at Paris, Mo., April 9, 1856. His 
father entered the lumber business with his 
brother Daniel in 1833, the two cutting logs in 
the primeval forest of Missouri, sawing them 
with a whipsaw, and building the primitive 
cabins of the early settlers. In 1867 the whole- 
sale lumber firm of Dulany & McVeagh was or- 
ganized at Hannibal, Mo., and from that their 
interests spread out thruout the valley, including 
mills at Eau Claire and Winona, wholesale and 
retail establishments at various places and con- 
nections with numerous lumbering companies in 
the North. Later they branched out into the 
southern pine field and then to the Pacific 
coast. The family is of pioneer Virginia stock, 
William Dulany’s father moving to Missouri_in 
the early days of the nineteenth century. Wil- 
liam Dulany was born there in 1818, two years 
before the admission of the State to the Union. 


George Dulany was brought up in the lum- 
ber business. After receiving his education at 
Eastman Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
he entered the office of Dulany & McVeagh at 
Hannibal as bookkeeper. In 1875 he was_ in 
charge of a lumber yard at Fort Scott, remain- 
ing there for several years, and then returned 
to Hannibal as general manager for the Empire 
Lumber Co., one of his father’s and uncle’s nu- 
merous projects, which position he held until 1900. 
The father died in 1914 at the age of 96 and 
George Dulany succeeded him as head of his many 
interests. At the time of his death he was an 
officer or director in the Empire Lumber Co., of 
Hannibal, Mo., Eau Claire, Wis., and Winona, 
Minn.; the Standard Lumber Co., of Dubuque, 
Iowa; R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa; Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., 
Grandin, Mo.; Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La.; Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
Fisher, La.; Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La.; 
Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La.; Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo.; White-Grandin 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; White-Dulany Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., and Hannibal National Bank, Han- 
nibal, Mo. He had also served several terms as 
alderman of Hannibal, doing much constructive 
work for the community. He lived in Hannibal 
most of his life, leaving in 1916, when he re- 
tired. 

Mr. Dulany’s brother, Daniel, is in charge of 
the operations of the Empire Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Eau Claire, and is also asso- 
ciated with the other companies in which the 
family is interested. His son, George Dulany, 
jr., is very active in the business, and is now in 
charge of the G. W. Dulany Trust, of Chicago, 
which was organized at the time of Mr. Dulany’s 
retirement, and which has managed business 
affairs of the family since that time. Mrs. W. M. 
Lingo, daughter of George Dulany, married the 
son of another well known lumberman, E. A 
Lingo, veteran wholesaler and retailer of Dallas, 
and her husband is now the active head of that 
extensive business. 





CHARLES W. H. SCHUCK, of Schuck & Son, 
retail lumber dealers of Springfield, Ill., died on 
Wednesday night at St. John’s Hospital in that 
city as the result of an automobile accident 
near Mason City on the preceding day. Mr. 
Schuck was driving a new Marmon car and was 
accompanied by another of Springfield’s young 
business men, William E. Bernard. The car 
skidded when Mr. Schuck tried to turn out on 
the wet pavement for a passing automobile and 
collided with the other car, turning over into 
the ditch. The gasoline caught fire and spread 
over the wreck while the two men were pinned 
under the car. The driver of the car with which 
they had collided succeeded in pulling Mr. 
Schuck from under the burning mass, but Mr. 
Bernard could not be reached in time to save his 
life. Mr. Schuck was taken to a doctor’s office. 
and it was hoped that his injuries were not fatal. 
as he was able to walk up the stairs in spite ot 
very serious burns on arms, legs, head and neck. 
After receiving treatment he was taken to the 
hospital in Springfield, where he lingered until 
the following evening. He was conscious most 
of the time and was able to explain how the 
accident happened. In spite of the prompt at- 
tention of physicians and the best of care, how- 
ever, the burns proved fatal. Mr. Schuck’s 
wife and children were spending a vacation in 
Wisconsin and were sent for at once, arriving 
on Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. Schuck was one of the most prominent 
Illinois retail lumbermen, being well known and 
well liked thruout the State. He was active 
in the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association 
and for two years had been a director of that 
organization. He was the son of Charles Schuck, 
also prominent in Illinois retail lumber circles 
and also an active member of the association. 
Both father and son were popular and stood 
high in Springfield business, social and political 
circles. The son was in business with his father 
under name of Schuck & Son, and was active 
manager of the business, one of Illinois’ largest 
and most prosperous retail concerns. He was 
38 years old and leaves a widow and three chil- 
dren. Mr. Schuck was considered one of Spring- 
field’s most promising young men, and early in 
life had taken a prominent part in the city’s pub- 
lic and social activities, following the footsteps 
of his father in this respect. He was formerly 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, and in 
that office displayed unusual executive ability. 
He was very highly regarded in the community, 
and his loss is deeply felt. The funeral is to be 
held on Friday at 2 p. m. from the residence in 
Springfield. 


HENRY C. ECKLER, president of the Henry 
Eckler Manufacturing Co., of South Bend, Ind., 
for 34 years prominent in the business and social 
life of that city, died at his home there on Sept. 








THE LATE HENRY C. ECKLER 


8 at the age of 67. Mr. Eckler had been ill nine 
days. He was a native of Sandusky, Ohio, where 
he received his education and learned the car- 
penter and cabinet-maker’s trade. He fol- 
lowed this trade until 1888, a few years after 
moving to South Bend, when he entered the 
contracting and building fleld. In 1890 he began 
the manufacture of interior woodwork, office and 
store fixtures under the name of Henry Eckler 
Manufacturing Co., and this business continued, 
with Mr. Eckler as president until his death. A 
son, Walter G. Eckler, who entered the business 
with his father some years ago and has been vice 
president of the company succeeds to the presi- 
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dency and management of the concern. Mr. 
Eckler was active in business up to the beginning 
of his short illness and only a few weeks ago had 
started building an addition which will double 
the capacity of the plant. He was a member of 
the Elks and of the Deutcher Fort Building 
Verein, and was a highly respected citizen of 
South Bend. He leaves a widow, one daughter, 
one son and several sisters. 





J. W. GARVEY, attorney and manager of the 
Kansas City Lumbermen’s Exchange, the Recip- 
rocal Underwriters and the Reciprocal Annex, 
all of Kansas City, and well known to lumbermen 
of the central West because of his activities in 
these concerns, was shot and killed on Sept. 8 
by his son, Roy B. Garvey, during a quarrel. 
The report is that the argument arose from the 
dismissal of an employee. The shooting took 
place in Mr. Garvey’s private office in the R. A. 
Long Building. 





ALBERT REIDY, for many years in the hard- 
ware, coal and lumber business at Lisle, IIL, 
died at his home there on Sept. 7 at the age of 
63. He is survived by nine children. 





J. H. MIMNAUGH, president and general man- 
ager of the Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., at 
Wallowa, Ore., died there suddenly on Sept. 14 
following a stroke of apoplexy. He had been 
seriously ill some months ago but had apparently 
recovered. Mr. Mimnaugh was interested in the 
Grand Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore., and was 
one of the best known lumbermen in the eastern 
Oregon district. He was born in Minnesota in 
1873 and went to Oregon many years ago. Sur- 
viving him are his wife, two sons and one daugh- 
ter, his mother, and one brother, C. M. Mim- 
naugh, president of the Oregon Timber & Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore. 





HENRY HARPER, a member of the firm of the 
Everglades Cypress Co., of Loughman, Fla., died 
Sept. 4 at his home in Kissingtee, Fla., at the 
age of 69. Mr. Harper was formerly connected 
for many years with the Tucker-& Harper Lum- 
ber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the body 
was returned to that city for inte} 
ten years ago he went to Florida, following. the 
dissolution of the Tucker & Harpé€ husiness.: At 
that time he formed the Everglades. Cypress Co. 
and became very well known in lumber-eircies 
in the South. He was a member of the Masonic 
lodge. A widow and two sons survive. 


WILLIAM CLAY HUDSON, engaged in the 
Jumber business in Atlanta, Ga., for more than 
forty-five years prior to his retirement because 
of ill health a few years ago, died Sept. 6 ata 
hospital in Atlanta at the age of 68. His home 
was at East Point, Ga. He entered the lumber 
business in Atlanta shortly after the Civil War 
and remained actively engaged in it for more 
than forty-five years. He is survived by a 
widow, two daughters and three sons. 


MRS. F. W. POWELL, widow of Frederick W. 
Powell, who was president of the Rideau Lumber 
Co., Ottawa, Ont., passed away at her home in 
that city recently after a long illness. Mrs. 
Powell took an active interest in the Rideau 
Lumber Co. till the last and was an exceptionally 
capable business woman. Her only son, Guy M. 
ae is a well known lumberman of Renfrew, 

nt. 








JOSIAS G. CREAMER, chief of the corps of 
inspectors of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
died at his home in that city on Friday, Sept. 15 
at the age of 63. He had been identified with 
the lumber trade for a long time having been 
chief inspector for a quarter of a century or 
more. He was held in the highest esteem by 
members of the industry in Baltimore. A widow 
survives him. 
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SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 











There continues to be a broad and active demand 
for sash, doors and millwork of all kinds. Most 
plants are running at capacity. The only draw- 
backs so far as production is concerned are trans- 
portation delays and scarcity of skilled labor. 
While shipments, both incoming and outgoing, are 
sometimes considerably delayed, the transportation 
situation is steadily improving. The curtailment 
of service has been due more to shortage of motive 
power, because of bad order engines and scarcity 
of coal, than to car shortage. 


The following detailed reports from AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondents at a number of sash, 
door and millwork manufacturing and distribut- 
ing centers show encouraging conditions and pros- 
pects for continued good trade: 


Business continues brisk in the sash and door 
market, according to the leading manufacturers of 
Tacoma, Wash. Orders are reported heavy, with 
prices firm and all mills operating at capacity. 
The manufacturers report some difficulty from car 
shortage, but conditions are not as bad as was 
feared when the strike went into effect. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories have 
had. business enough in the last few weeks to move 
out their surplus stocks of standard sizes and the 


situation looks better for the trade. Country 
orders hold up well, and now run largely to special 
work. City business is fair and the factories have 
enough orders on hand to keep them busy for some 
time. Some of the shops have put on additional 
men. 

There is a continuation of the good run of busi- 
ness in millwork, doors and sash in Columbus 
(Ohio) territory. Mills are still busy and orders 
have been booked for a considerable period ahead. 
The main difficulty is in getting sufficient expert 
labor to man the mills properly. Prices are firm 
and show no tendency to advance. Mill own- 
ers believe the fall months will show up well in 
their line. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants for the most part re- 
port a heavy business still coming in, while some 
say the demand is tapering off. The plants are 
having considerable trouble in getting enough 
stock to keep work going, and sales managers say 
they are kept busy explaining why jobs are de- 
layed. Prices are very firm and some advances 
recently have been made. 

Sash and door plants in the Merrill (Wis.) dis- 
trict continue to be very busy. Common doors 
have advanced $1 and there has been a general 
increase in all lines. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report little let-up in the building business 
with the opening of the fall season, and as long 
as the railroad tie-ups do not check the movement 
of material more than at present they are look- 
ing for a continued run of good business. The 
volume is ahead of a year ago. 

The sash and door trade of Baltimore (Md.) 

may be regarded.as in very good shape, with the 
inability of the mills to take care of current needs 
promptly perhaps the only drawback just now. 
This inability can be traced, of course, to the 
transportation troubles. The factories are still 
much behind in their deliveries, partly because of 
the railroad situation and partly for the reason 
that the demand has run ahead of the mill ca- 
pacity. Prices are holding up very well, with some 
upward revisions. 
- The San Franciseo (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants have about all the business they can take 
eare of. Sash and door factories in the Bay 
counties region have a great deal of business. 
Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine sawmills have been very busy all 
summer and there is a good demand for sash and 
door cut stock. 

The demand for window glass is reported strong, 
with difficulty in securing certain specifications. 
A current glass trade report says: “Increasing cost 
of materials and labor are stabilizing prices, and 
with margins of profit practically nonexistent 
price advances by manufacturers are not unlikely.” 


INSPECTION AVAILABLE TO CONSUMERS 


The executive committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, at a meeting 
held last Thursday at the Chicago headquarters, 
authorized the inspection department to make 
its services available to ‘hardwood consumers 
on an equal basis with members of the associa- 
tion. This action was taken upon the suggestion 
made by former President Horace F. Taylor, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., in his annual address de- 
livered before the convention held last June, 
to the effect that a method be adopted under 
which buyers of lumber not members of the 
National might obtain the privileges of Na- 
tional inspection. 

The following procedure was decided upon: 
That application for this class of inspection be 
made to the executive office of the association, 
with a complete statement of the facts sur- 
rounding the transaction, and if the desired in- 
spections can be made without transgressing 
any of the established rules of the association 
it will be arranged for and carried into effect, 
with the understanding that a reasonable charge 
shall be made by the association for its services, 
to cover costs incidental thereto, which charge 
shall be borne by the party applying for the 
inspection; this arrangement to continue into 
effect until rescinded by the board of managers 
of the association, in case its application ap- 
pears impracticable. 

The executive committee also passed favorably 
upon thirty-one applications for membership in 
the association. 

The entire committee was present, as follows: 
John W. McClure, chairman; Horace F. Taylor, 
Earl Palmer, E. V. Babcock, Charles H. Barn- 
aby, W. E. Chamberlain and Charles A. Good- 
man, 
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Better Selling 
Lumber 


The lumber we're now shipping 
offers dealers exceptional sales quali- 
ties. It’s cut from finest virgin tim- 
ber, recognized for it’s soft, even tex- 
ture. Some say. it’s the best buy 
available today in 


Shortleaf | ge 


Right now we're featuring 4-4, 5-4, 
6-4 and 8-4 finish; 3- and 4-inch rift 
and flat grain flooring; No. 117 drop 
siding, boards and shiplap. Our mill 
is equipped with twobands and 90% 
of our output is kiln dried. 


For hardwood prices, address 
Southern Hardwood Sales Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 
H. H. Bates, Manager DEEMER, MISS. 




















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaier’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















Cummer Cypress Go. 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 








T3uuce Oak Flooring 
the Best Oa dlbouing 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


rc GRAND PRIZE 
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tional Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS O90 Oa Ot isa nes & Tools 
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Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


She Shingles of our Gra ndfathers 


The Hammer Lumber Co. 





HAMMER BRAND 
SHINGLES 


Write for Booklet 


Se 


DREXEL BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA. 
Member Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers‘Association 
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Thick Hardwood 


Beautiful 
BIRCH 


Soft Gray Elm 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN. Wis. [ ziamber Co. | 


CHOICE 


23,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
18,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 
16,000’ 16-4 No- 1 and Better 


100,000’ 8-4 No. 1 and Better 
21,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
34,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 


All thoroly Air Dried. 











JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS 
ills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Shop Lumber 


mu: Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Short 
Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 114”, 112”, 2” 
good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 


tus tell you more about it. 


















Sulligent, Ala. Lexington, Ky. 
1 LATHROP 
SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine} Poplar 





Gum,Oak 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Mixed cars if 


Flooring and Drop Siding mad com 


LUMBER CO., Lathrop Ala.) 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 19.—The calling off of the railroad strike 
has helped the general traffic situation to some 
extent, but new difficulties in an unexpected quar- 
ter have developed to harass the trade. The north 
bank lines (north of the Ohio) are in worse shape 
than they were during the strike, as so far they 
have been unable to take care of the cars that 
have been delivered to them by the lines south of 
the river. The Southern railway has succeeded in 
forwarding about 50 percent of its accumulated 
lumber cars and conditions on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Louisville & Nashville are improv- 
ing. The lines in the central part of Ohio are 
pretty well tied up and this has served to restrict 
the movement eastward from Cincinnati. From 
present indications it will be a week or more yet 
before conditions are cleared up so that lumber 
can be moved with a fair degree of regularity. 

W. C. Smith, formerly with Henry G. Brabston 
& Co., of Birmingham, Ala., has become associated 
with the Fagin Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, and will 
cover Ohio and West Virginia for the Fagin com- 
pany. Mr. Smith will move his headquarters from 
Columbus to Cincinnati. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 16.—The Sawyer Goodman Co. this week 
purchased 2,000,000 feet of logs at North Bay from 
R. H. Parkinson. The logs will be rafted to this 
port from there, a distance of fifty-five miles. The 
logs consist of pine, hemlock and tamarack. Each 
raft will consist of about 300,000 feet. 

The Michigan Iron, Land & Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Iron Mountain continues to receive small quantities 
of logs, the August receipts being 130 carloads. 
With the settlement of the rail strike, greatly en- 
larged shipments are looked for. 

S. J. Butler, general manager of the Point River 
Lumber Co., expects that his company will put in 
over 2,500,000 feet of logs near Beachwood, Iron 
County, Michigan, this season. 

The Oconto Co.’s mill has resumed work after 
an enforced shutdown. 

The Sawyer Goodman Co., of this city, has been 
placing jobbers in the vicinity of Crystal Falls, 
Mich., and is reported to have several dozen con- 
tractors at work on jobs ranging from a “‘one team” 
job to several million feet. The prices paid are not 
given out, but it is claimed that some of the jobs 
are let at about $12 a thousand feet. Conservative 
estimates place figures at $12 to $16 for logging 
the coming season. Common labor commands $40 
a month, and in some places $45 is being paid. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 18.—The hardwood trade has shown some 
improvement during the last week. The car short- 
age is still interfering with shipments, but the 
situation is somewhat better than a week or two 
ago. The furniture market held here last week 
under the auspices of the Evansville Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association brought buyers from 
all parts of the United States and Mexico and the 
sales were considerably larger than at former ex- 
hibits, and the orders received will enable local 
plants to operate steadily for several months. 
Wagon manufacturers in this city and other towns 
in the tristate territory who have been having 
“rough sledding” during the last two years report 
that their business is opening up now and that 
prospects are better than for a long time past. 
This same condition prevails in many other indus- 
trial lines and manufacturers are feeling opti- 
mistic over the outlook. The embargoes on logs 
in the South are easing up to some extent, and it 
is expected that liberal supplies of logs will arrive 


here soon. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 18.—Demand for lumber in Columbus and 
central Ohio is holding up well. Retail stocks are 
being depleted and dealers are placing orders for 
replenishment when shipment can be assured. Fac- 
tories are coming into the market for hardwoods 
and are buying in larger quantities. Dry stocks 
of hardwoods are plentiful, as a rule. 

W. L. Whitacre, president of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co., reports a slight falling off in the 
demand for southern pine, as extreme scarcity 
among dealers has been relieved. Transit cars are 
fairly numerous and are quickly bought up. Re- 
tail stocks are badly broken in most localities. 

J. M. Andrew, head of the Andrew Lumber Co., 
reports a rather quiet southern pine trade, prices 
holding firm. 

Assistant Salesmanager Patton, of the W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., reports orders coming in about the 


same for hardwoods with the volume of business 


comparing quite favorably with that of last month. 
W. M. Ritter has returned from a two months’ trip 
in England, Scotland, France and Belgium. 

The Matthews Lumber Co. is specializing on the 
construction of portable houses and garages. This 
business is developing rapidly. 

E. R. Clarridge, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change, reports railroad conditions still bad but 
that there are signs of improvement. Retailers 
have a large part of their fall stocks ordered. 

E. A. Headley, secretary of the Acme Lumber 
Co., reports so much business that it can not be 
taken care of. Transportation difficulties have 
held up shipments and it is only recently that the 
situation has been relieved. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 18.—Demand for hardwood continues good, 
and with the southern railroads now able to handle 
more traffic and furnishing better car supply, the 
situation is looking better all the time. More trou- 
ble is being found in routing shipments north from 
the Ohio River than formerly. Prices are quite 
fair, while demand is good for red and white oak, 
ash, poplar and walnut principally. Veneers and 
glued up stocks are better, as the furniture trade 
is buying more freely. Export demand is reported 
as good. Box factory demand is also good, and 
the flooring and auto trades are in the market. 

Principal quotations at Louisville show inch 
stocks, quartered oak, FAS, $140; common, $75; 
plain oak, $110 and $60; poplar, $115; saps and 
selects, $80; No. 1 common, $55; No. 2-A, $34; 
No. 2-B, $24; quartered red gum, $115 and $70; 
plain red gum, $100 and $62.50; sap gum, $48 and 
$34; walnut, FAS, $210; selects, '$150; common, 
$100; ash, inch, $90 and $45; 6/4, $100 and $60; 
8/4, $110 and $70. 

It was reported last week that the Mengel Co., 
this city, may accept an order for production of 
a quarter of a million dollars worth of automobile 
bodies at Louisville, Arthur D. Allen, president 
of the company, having been working on the project 
for some time. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 19.—Owing to the difficulties in making 
prompt shipment under present severe transporta- 
tion conditions, consuming interests are duplicat- 
ing their inquiries in the effort to locate firms 
which are in position to make reasonable delivery, 
with the result that inquiries are flooding the mar- 
ket. When stock is located which can be moved 
with reasonable promptness, there is no delay in 
placing orders, many of which are coming by tele- 
graph. In all such cases, buyers are not standing 
back on the question of price. Furniture manu- 
facturers and flooring interests are perhaps more 
aggressive than any other groups. There is fairly 
active buying on the part of the automobile indus- 
try, while manufacturers of boxes and heavy pack- 
ing crates are still in the market in a substantial 
way. There is more inquiry for No. 3 common oak 
from car repair and car building plants. Manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements and vehicles 
are also in the market and there is a good miscel- 
laneous demand. In the meantime, foreign book- 
ings are on a substantial scale. The trend of the 
market is rather upward, partly because of re- 
duced production incident to shortage of logs at 
the mills, and partly because of the willingness of 
important consumers to pay a premium in order to 
insure delivery. Manufacturers located on or 
served by different roads vary widely as to the char- 
acter of service they are able to render. Trans- 
portation is the big factor which is throttling the 
efforts of so many hardwood manufacturers to do 
business. 

The Bellgrade Lumber Co. announces the pur- 
chase of 7,000 acres of hardwood timber lands 
near its band mill at Cary, Miss. This tract, one 
of the last virgin pieces of timber of such size in 
the alluvial region of Mississippi, is heavily tim- 
bered with oak, gum and cypress. It brings the 
total holdings of this firm to 37,000 acres. The com- 
pany is adding a re-saw to its plant at Cary and is 
making other improvements. 

Roland H. Darnell, president of R. J. Darnell 
(Inc.), announced today that the single band mill 
and resaw now being installed at Darnell. La., on 
the Missouri Pacific system, will be in readiness 
for operation Noy. 1. It will have a daily capacity 
of 45,000 to 50,000 feet and will be used for the 
development of 120,000,000 feet of timber on a 
tract of 15,000 acres owned by that firm in West 
Carroll Parish, La. Sixty percent of this timber 
is oak and 75 percent of the oak is white. The 
plant is of unit construction. The management 
contemplates the installation of a single unit hard- 
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wood flooring plant as soon as the mill is placed 
in operation. When the mill machinery is doubled, 
another flooring unit will be installed. In the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber, the company 
will specialize in thin stock. 

James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.) have completed 
their second band mill in North Memphis, but this 
will not be placed in operation in the immediate 
future, largely because of inability of the manage- 
ment to bring in sufficient logs. 

Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, spent some time in 
Memphis last week in conference with John W. 
McClure, president, Earl Palmer and other mem- 
bers of this organization. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, which re- 
cently removed its general offices to Chicago, 
where Mr. Pritchard is in charge, was here early 
this week. He reported that the institute is making 
good progress with its membership campaign. 

S. M. Nickey, president of the Green River Lum- 
-ber Co, and head of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, is just back from his vacation spent 
in Michigan. He is enjoying the best of health 
and reports a very pleasant summer. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Sept. 19.—The price of hemlock has advanced $1 
a thousand in No. 2 and better, select No. 3 re- 
maining at its former price. No. 3 common birch 
is holding its own at about $12 a thousand but is 
firming up. No. 2 common birch is averaging $20; 
No. 3 common pine has advanced $3 to $4, and the 
higher grades are firming up. Present indications 
point to marked activity in the woods next winter, 
and promise a heavier cut of logs than last season, 
during which the cut was only about 75 percent of 
that of the preceding year, 

The Mosinee Land, Log & Timber Co. has con- 
tracted for a new sawmill outfit to be erected in 
connection with its planing mill at Mosinee. The 
Dessert Lumber Co., as well as the timber company, 
has considerable standing timber near Mosinee 
which will be cut with the new outfit. 

The Pentoga Lumber Co., largely owned by Mari- 
nette (Wis.) interests, is winding up its affairs 
since the burning of its mill a year ago, and only 
about 2,000,000 feet of lumber remain in its yards 
for shipment. After all the lumber is shipped a 
decision will be reached as to what will be done 
with the mill site, which is one of the best for saw- 
mill purposes in the upper peninsula. 

Munsert & Perkins, of Clintonville, Wis., loggers, 
are preparing to carry on heavy operations in the 
territory between Laona and Laona Junction, and 
expectations are that nearly 3,000,000 feet of logs 


will be cut. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 20.—The lake lumber trade is threatened 
with a tie-up of all vessels on Oct. 1, the seaman’s 
union demanding an 8-hour day. It is understood 
that the members of the Lake Carriers’ Association 
will ignore the strike call. Vesselmen say that a 
strike has been threatened all summer. 

Frank T. Sullivan has bought the lumber re- 
maining in the Government navy yards, being the 
highest bidder for about 6,000,000 feet of various 
woods, including beech, birch, maple, cedar and 
fir, including a special lot of fir decking. The lum- 
ber is at a number of navy yards on both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts. 

Zuilding permits for the last week numbered 
153, with costs of $533,100. The amount is about 
up to the average. 

The city council has decided to pave the Louisi- 
ana and Perry street viaducts with wooden blocks, 
which are obtained at $2.49 a square foot. 

One of the old-time lumber operations of north- 
western Pennsylvania passed into history a few 
days ago with the shutting down of the big mill of 
the Kaul & Hall Lumber Co., at St. Mary’s, Pa. 

Col. A. Conger Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., was last week appointed 
deputy fuel administrator for the eighth judicial 
district, which includes Buffalo. He served after 
the war as fuel administrator in some of the coun- 
tries of Central Europe, under Commissioner 
Hoover. He was at Bogalusa, La., when the ap- 
pointment was made, but has now returned and 
started in with his new duties. He has appointed 
Charles L. Couch and 8S. V. R. Spaulding, two local 
coal men, as representatives of the wholesale and 
retail trades respectively and an office will be 
opened here in a few days. William W. Reilley, 
whose name was mentioned in connection with the 
office of deputy administrator, declined the office, 
owing to ill health. 

Hugh McLean and H. Shumway Lee are enjoy- 
ing fishing trips to northern Canada, the former at 
the Pytonga Club and the latter at Turtle Lake. 

Eugene W. Carson leaves at the end of the week 
for a business trip to the mills in the South and 
will stop at Memphis and Nashville. 

M. M. Wall has returned from a 2,000-mile auto- 


mobile trip with his family, thru the Adirondacks 
and New England, and has concluded his summer 
visits to the Adirondack mill. 

C. N. Perrin has returned from a two weeks’ 
visit to the Perrin farm at Conesus Lake. 

Henry I. George was in Toronto last week, in 
connection with the rebuilding of the Graves, Big- 
wood & Co., plant at Byng Inlet, Ont. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 19.—Altho local building permits for the 
year have reached $22,948,148 this week, setting a 
record in Milwaukee’s history and furnishing one 
of the livest sources of trade for local lumbermen, 
building operations this fall are expected to drop 
back to normal channels again, according to con- 
servative lumber leaders here. With the settlement 
of the railroad craftsmen’s strike, a little hope is 
seen for the solution of the transportation problem 
which had been confronting Wisconsin lumbermen 
all summer. Prices have fluctuated in the various 
divisions of the local lumber market. Several high 
grade birch and oak items have shown advances, 
while other woods are softer. Hemlock has been 
difficult to secure and is very popular, as are west 
Coast fir and southern pine. No. 1 and 2 boards 
have shown marked improvement in this week’s 
sales, Nos. 3 and 4 are fair, while No. 5 boards 
show a decline. Millworkers are heavy purchasers, 
as all interior finishers are busily engaged in com- 
pleting spring jobs. Automobile body manufac- 
turers, musical instrument and furniture makers 
are taking increased orders. Industries are slow to 
appear and are indifferent purchasers, buying on a 
necessity basis. Prices on a general average are 
unchanged and the demand has slackened. 

Announcement is made by the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co. that early in August its Ashland sales 
office was combined with the general offices here. 
This step was taken with the thought in mind of 
improving service to its many customers, which 
could be better handled by centralizing all of the 
sales activities of the company in one office. F. E. 
srown, who has been in charge of sales from the 
Ashland mills will continue in that capacity at 
Milwaukee. He will give his personal attention 
to all inquiries regarding direct mill shipments. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the gen- 
eral office of the company in Milwaukee. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Sept. 19.—Present indications point to a busy 
time in the Wisconsin woods this winter, with em- 
ployment at good wages of large crews of men. 
This year there has been marked activity in build- 
ing. As a result stocks have been depleted. The 
question bothering some of the lumbermen is 
whether prices will remain high enough to justify 
a large expenditure for harvesting logs at wages 
which will be higher than last year. Lumbermen 
of this region are bent on taking a chance, accord- 
ing to the reports of their proposed activities for 
the coming year, and indications are that there 
will be a much heavier cut of logs in the winter 
of 1922-1923 than last season, which was only 
about 75 percent of the cut of the preceding 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Sept. 18.—Business in the building line con- 
tinues very active in Saginaw, and the manufac- 
turing plants here are running to capacity. They 
are booking business for some months ahead, but 
are scanning orders carefully, as the output of 
lumber is apt to be depleted before new lumber 
comes in next season. Mr. Boyd, of the Booth & 
3oyd Lumber Co., states that trade is very good, 
but the concern is handicapped on account of 
supply. 
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HYMENEAL 


WHEATON—POWELL. The marriage of Robin 
Madison Wheaton, a member of the firm of the 
Wheaton Lumber Co., of Griffin, Ga., and Evelyn 
Powell, of Atlanta, took place on Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 10, at the home of the bride’s parents. 
The groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Wheaton, of Griffin, his father being well known 
in the lumber business in Georgia. Following a 
brief honeymoon they will make their home at 
Griffin. 


WERTZ—BRADLEY. ‘The marriage of Miss 
Frances Bradley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William P. Bradley, of Shawneetown, Ill., and 
Claude Wertz, son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Wertz, 
of Evansville, Ind., took place on Tuesday, 
Sept. 19 at the home of Mr. Wertz’ parents in 
Evansville. The groom is associated with his 
father in the business and for several years has 
been secretary and treasurer of the Maley & 
Wertz Lumber Co., hardwood manufacturer, of 
Evansville. He is an active member of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club and served for a 
number of years as secretary of the Evansville 
Press Club. The young couple departed for a 
wedding tour in the East and will make their 
home in Evansville upon their return. 
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Southern Pine 
Structural Timbers 


Our mills can fur- 
nish anything you 
need on short no- 
tice. They also cut 
large quantities of 
Railroad and Car 
Material, Heavy 
Ties, Box and 
Crating stock. 


Tell us your needs 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 




















HAMMOND,LA. i cre 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 

















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoeds 





C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. and Treas 
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Long Leaf 
Calcasieu 


WESTLAKE 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


LOUISIANA 

















RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
Mille at 


Offe 
GANDY. LA RUST ON, LA 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §&, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Satisfaction 
on your orders 


Our past record for delivering satisfac- 
tion to every buyer is pretty good evidence 
that you, too, will get satisfaction from us 
on your orders for 


Yellow Pine 


We have four mills specializing in long 
joists, factory flooring, dimension, flooring, 
finish, drop siding, boards and_ shiplap. 
Also two mills cutting 


Southern Hardwoods 


ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


Address all inquiries to 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Members: Southern Pine Association, American Wholesale 
Lumber Association and National Hardwood Association. 

















Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 
ship. Your inquiries 
and orders are solicited. 





Poplar Eastman-Gardiner 
Hickory Hardwood Co. 
White Ash LAUREL, MISS. 








MISSISSIPPI } 





Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and 1-4 Scant 
9 to12 ft. 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 








L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 








LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


‘Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale 
partment will reach the meen 4 »> 











Sept. 16.—The market on common is regarded 
as $23, ship’s tackle. An extreme scarcity of 
rough green clears prevails, and $57 is about the 
ruling price. Little change is noted in No. 1 
flooring, for which $62 is asked, and for shin- 
gles, ordinary brands, and lath respective prices 
are $4.10 and $5.50. The market generally is 
regarded as firm and its tendency as upward. At 
Los Angeles harbor, however, stocks have been 
accumulating and some unsold lumber on hand 
shows deterioration. Added to this were some 
unusually heavy arrivals by water; to the night 
of Sept. 10 forty-two cargoes were reported, these 
bringing approximately 42,545,000 feet. Part of 
this amount, however, was discharged at ports 
from San Diego to Santa Barbara. 

September opens well for retail demand, with 
1,619 building permits issued to the night of Sept. 
12, their total valuation being given as $3,789,500. 
Cc. W. Pinkerton, of the Whittier Lumber Co., 
Whittier, accompanied by his son, his wife and her 
sister, figured recently in an automobile accident. 
Mr. Whittier and his son were not injured but 
Mrs. Pinkerton was prostrated from the shock 
of the experience and her sister suffered a frac- 
tured ankle. W. T. Brown, of the Brown & Dauser 
Lumber Co., was recently subjected to an operation 
in a local hospital and was discharged, but will 
have to return for further treatment. <A. L. 
Hoover, local representative of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., bas just finished an extended automobile tour 
of northern mills. RK. Lee Carlton has resigned as 
manager of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Pasadena and has been succeeded by O. B. Adams. 
H. W. McLeod, manager of the Hammond com- 
pany, has begun a combined business and vacation 
trip to the north. Hubert Campbell and asso- 
ciates are starting a yard at Montebello. Mr. 
Campbell is heavily interested in the Independent 
Lumber Co., a Colorado line-yard concern, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 16.—The fir and pine markets showed in- 
creased strength during the last week, fir uppers 
advancing $1 to $38 on various items with quota- 
tions on boards indicating increased strength in 
the market. Western pine No. 3 common went 
up $2 on 4-inch stock, while wider sizes were held 
at $1 higher than the quotations of the preceding 
week. Spruce prices remained unchanged but firm. 
Red cedar logs have gone up $3 and are now bring- 
ing $23, so that the increased shingle prices do, not 
leave a much larger margin of profit for the manu- 
facturer than he obtained a couple of weeks ago. 

C. C, Crow’s monthly summary is in line with 
statements from other sources that “it would be 
difficult to figure out a more substantial condi- 
tion for the lumber market than the present.’ 
This summary is based on reports from some 392 
mills in Oregon and Washington, with a com- 
bined 8-hour output of 35,545,000 feet, 316 of 
them running with a daily output of 36,686,000 
feet, indicating a considerable number operating 
extra time or double shifts. This same summary 
says that every normal consuming territory of 
Pacific coast timber products is in the market 
to a more or less extent and most territories are 
buying in good volume. The eastern demand is 
good and Chicago and the middle West are again 
buying heavy structural timbers. The demand for 
car material continues to be about all that the 
mills are in position to handle. The agricultural 
sections are coming into the market and prices on 
the lower grades of small structural material have 
advanced to the point where they become profit- 
able to the mills. Reports from northern and cen- 
tral California indicate good business from those 
sections shortly. In the meantime mills in Oregon 
that serve those districts are getting business in 
large volume from other sections. 

There is a heavy local demand thruout Oregon 
and in Portland the demand for building mate- 
rial would be much heavier but for the fact that 
a scarcity of cement is holding up many building 
projects. Contractors here say that they are ,com- 
pelled to wait long periods for enough cement to 
enable the laying of concrete foundations. No 
immediate relief is promised and patience is ceas- 
ing to be a virtue in this connection. 

Several vessels are in the river loading lumber 
for foreign destinations and the foreign demand 
seems to be increasing, judging from charters just 
reported. Among latest vessels announced is the 
Japanese steamer Ayaha Maru to load lumber at 
Coos Bay and on the Columbia River for the Orient. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber 
Co., immediately upon his return from San Fran- 
cisco Monday of this week left for the Hast on a 


business trip. It is understood that arrangements 
are under way for resumption of activities at the 
mill here which has been idle for more than a year. 

W. B. Wiggins, of Broughton & Wiggins, deal- 
ers in poles and piling, went to British Columbia 
this week on business. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, was here from Seattle dur- 
ing the week and was one of the guests of honor 
at the dinner given Monday night by the Port- 
land wholesale lumber dealers, of whom a number 
hold membership in the association. 


BEND, ORE. 


Sept. 16.—Important details of new mill con- 
struction were settled here yesterday at a confer- 
ence participated in by Dr. D. F. Brooks, president 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.; H. K. Brooks, 
local general manager; other Bend officials of the 
company, and mill construction experts. Following 
the conference it was announced that the new 
plant recently announced is to contain three extra 
heavy bands with edgers and trimmers, instead of 
two bands and a gang resaw as had previously 
been considered. The new plant is to be elec- 
trically driven thruout. To take care of waste 
from the new plant, a burner of the standard type 
will be used. Plans for much greater planing 
mill facilities have already been completed. Dry 
shed capacity will be doubled and an entirely new 
and greatly improved box factory will be erected. 

The annual district convention of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen held here Sept. 9 
was attended by Norman F. Coleman, president of 
the general organization, and W. C. Reugnitz, 
executive secretary. Messrs. Coleman and Rueg- 
nitz were guests of the Bend Commercial Club at 
luncheon, and on their arrival the evening before 
Mr. Coleman addressed an open meeting, largely 
attended, on ‘‘Modern Industrial Problems,” pre- 
dicting that industrial justice would be reached, 
and the underlying cause of strikes and other labor 
troubles removed, if antagonistic organizations of 
employers and employees were eliminated, and co- 
operative organizations of the type of the ‘Four 
L’s”’ substituted. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 16.—With the fading away of the shop- 
men’s strike, the car shortage in the fir industry 
is becoming more pronounced than ever; that is 
to say, millmen and wholesalers are beginning to 
realize that the complexities of nationwide trans- 
portation are likely to make the equipment famine 
in this part of the world more acute than ever. 
True, there are some observers who find comfort 
in reflecting that possibly the end of the strike, 
with one hundred percent efficiency on the rail- 
roads, may increase car supply; but there are 
others, and they are by far the more numerous, 
who foresee a volume of general business calling 
for every car that can be requisitioned. This class 
is convineed that the lumber industry, instead of 
emerging from a car shortage, is only about to 
enter it, and that in the next few weeks the lum- 
bermen will experience the worst condition they 
have ever known, 

One of the peculiarities of the present situation 
has been its tendency to encourage transit busi- 
ness, with all its uncertainties, and disturbing 
effects on the market. It has been discovered that 
ears for a long haul, say into territory east of 
Chicago, have been more easily obtainable than for 
a short haul, and that straight loading has been 
more acceptable than mixtures; furthermore, that 
shingle mills have had comparatively little dif- 
ficulty in securing a part supply, while lumber 
mills have not been so fortunate. There have been 
more cars, naturally, on main lines than on 
branches. Shipping points that “make empties,” 
as Seattle, have been more favored than points 
that do not ‘‘make empties,” such as Everett. 

Noting the fact that bad order cars, which nor- 
mally are about 7 percent of the rolling stock, are 
now fully 20 percent, a dealer in car material be- 
lieves that this class of business may soon develop 
until it will help take up some of the slack. 

All in all, the fir situation is not much changed. 
There is more demand than the mills care to 
handle; buying is not quite so brisk as it was; 
stocks are depleted, being probably in the worst 
shape ever known, and the market is strong thru- 
out. Every consuming center continues to take 
fir. Demand appears to be increasing in Cali- 
fornia; the intercoastal trade is active, with 
freight rates advancing; Japan is buying a little, 
and inquiry is coming from all other parts of the 
foreign field, and the domestic trade is almost en- 
tirely conditioned on car supply. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association review 
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for the week ending Sept. 9 shows that in thirty- 
six weeks production has been 2,917,834,351 feet ; 
orders, 2,890,795,987 feet, and shipments, 2,847,- 
265,392 feet. These figures show that since the 
first of the year the excess of production over ship- 
ments has been 70,569,000 feet—indicating an ac- 
cumulation about equal to one week’s run for the 
reporting mills. The chances are, furthermore, 
that the excess has already been sold. The report 
also shows these totals for the week: Production, 
84,776,603 feet, normal; orders, 76,567,169 feet, 
10 percent below production; shipments, 75,843,- 
806 feet, 1 percent below new business. Forty 
percent of all new business was for water delivery. 
This amounted to 30,277,169 feet, of which 22,- 
909,030 feet was for domestic cargo delivery, and 
7,368,139 feet for overseas shipment. New busi- 
ness for delivery by rail amounted to 1,543 cars. 
Forty-three percent of the week’s shipments moved 
by water. This amounted to 32,613,806 feet, of 
which 23,921,594 feet moved coastwise and inter- 
coastal; and 8,692,212 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments amounted to 1,441 cars. Unfilled domestic 
cargo orders total 106,351,131 feet. Unfilled ex- 
port orders, 63,289,928 feet. Unfilled rail trade 
orders, 7,490 cars. 

William A. Duncan, of the Pacific Fir Co., pre- 
sided at the Thursday luncheon of wholesalers. 
The discussion covered a wide range of topics of 
interest to the industry, from /car shortage to 
depletion of stocks at the mills. 

Cc. C. Crow, publisher of Crow’s Pacific Coast 
Lumber Index, with headquarters in Portland, Ore., 
was in Seattle during the week. Mr. Crow has 
just completed an investigation into car supply and 
believes that the present shortage will not become 
any more acute but will be gradually relieved until 
the supply reaches normal. 

Sherman L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation on which he was accompanied by 
Mrs. Johnson and their son Richard, fourteen and 
one-half years old. They drove by automobile 
from Seattle over the Snoqualmie Pass, thru 
Blewett Pass to Wenatchee, thence to Lake Chelan, 
up the Okanogan Valley to Oroville, across the 
International Line to Penticton, B. C., thence to 
Grand Forks, Cascade, thru the Kettle River valley 
into the Colville country, and on to Spokane. On 
the homeward trip, they visited Ellensburgh and 
Yakima. Mr. Johnson reports a wonderful trip. 

Alex Morton, president of the National Lumber 
& Tie Co., Jersey City, N. J., is in Seattle, calling 
on representatives of the mills and wholesale 
firms. 

The Seattle Hemlock Mills (Ltd.), this city, 
which has not operated for little over a year, will 
resume operation next week. The mill will cut 
both fir and hemlock lumber. This decision to start 
the mill came following a visit of O. W. Uhrich, of 
Independence, Kan., who with his son, B. H. 
Uhrich, of Seattle, is the principal owner of the 
plant, 

Ray Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., accompanied by Mrs. Wilbur, was a 
visitor in Seattle last week. Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
are making rather an extensive tour of the West. 
having come out via the Canadian Pacific, stopping 
at Banff and Lake Louise, and will visit Spokane, 
Portland and California points before returning 


Kast. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 16.—Car shortage has closed one mill here 
and others have been closed in the vicinity of 
Bellingham by that cause. This week the Siemons 
Lumber Co. used its last bit of storage space and 
was forced to close until the railroads can give it 
relief. Mills in Blaine have been closed for lack 
of cars and other mills face the necessity of clos- 
ing or curtailing. 

A fortnightly service to the Atlantic coast has 
been arranged between the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills and the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co. Announcement of this was made here this 
week by J. H. Bloedel. Mr. Bloedel declares that 
within a few months weekly service will be given. 
The first vessel to carry lumber under the new 
agreement was the Missourian, which took 600,000 
feet for the East. The local concern has enjoyed 
a good lumber business with the Atlantic seaboard 
during the last eight months, shipping more than 
8,000,000 feet and several million shingles. The 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. reports sev- 
eral cargoes in sight and this month it will load 
one carrier for the Atlantic coast. 

Cargo shipments from here this week were: 
Steamship Manulani, Hawaii, 400,000 feet of lum- 
ber and several hundred tons of box shooks, the 
former from the Bloedel Donovan docks and the 
latter from the Morrison Mill Co.; steamship Edna 
S., 500,000 feet from the Bloedel Donovan docks 
for California; steamship Edward Luckenbach, 
700,000 feet from the Puget Sound mill for the 
east coast. The steamship Sierra arrived this 
week at the EK. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s docks to 
load for San Pedro. 


* little lumber burned. 


The Buffelen Lumber Manufacturing Co. is re- 
moving its logging camp to a new site and will 
soon increase its shipments to Bellingham. ‘The 
Columbia Valley Logging Co. has increased its 
daily shipments by five cars and is now sending 
twenty cars to Bellingham daily. Shipments by 
rail to Bellingham now average ninety cars daily. 

Lumber and box shook manufacturers in Ana- 
ecortes are unusually busy and some have put on 
night crews. The Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., 
Morrison Mill Co. and Rogers Mill Co. are working 
overtime. Heavy cargo shipments have been made 
recently. Loadings this week were 3,000,000 shin- 
gles, 1,300,000 feet of lumber and several hundred 
tons of shooks, some of the latter being shipped 
to Australia. 

Four Whatcom County lumbermen were candi- 
dates for seats in the State legislature this week 
and two of them, Senator E. J. Cleary and David 
I’, Trunkey, won in the primaries. Both have sat 
in the legislature for years. Charles F. Nolte, 
president of the Mogul Logging Co., came within 
a few votes of being nominated. Barney Moore, 
Blaine shingle man, ran well. Mr. Trunkey is 
manager of the Bloedel Donovan retail yards. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 16.—There is no lack of demand for lumner, 
and the principal difficulty is in getting orders ac- 
cepted and shipped. The fir supply is being kept 
up by water shipments, on old orders largely, with 
rail shipments slow. The redwood supply is im- 
proving a little. San Francisco building operations 
are taking a great deal of lumber. 

The export situation is better than it was, Aus- 
tralia showing more interest in Pacific coast lum- 
ber and both the east and west coast of South 
America placing orders. Japan is buying again, 
but a large volume of lumber business is not ex- 
pected until financial conditions in that country 
improve considerably. The Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., this city, sold 8,200,000 feet 
during the week, of which 6,100,000 feet goes to 
Australia and the remainder to west coast of South 
America and to Japan. The Redwood Export Co., 
this city, has some inquiries from Australia, and is 
shipping right along from Eureka. There are 
enough unfilled orders to take care of about all the 
dry clear that the mills can furnish during the 
next few months. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, have a 
strong demand for Douglas fir and are keeping all 
of their steam schooners busy, as well as several 
chartered vessels. Cargo prices are stiffening, with 
logs advanced on Puget Sound and mills well sup- 
plied with orders. 

Cc. E. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., this 
city, reports a steady demand for redwood at sat- 
isfactory prices. There is no shortage of cars. 

The Albion Lumber Co.’s mills at Albion and 
Navarro are cutting 180,000 feet a day of ten 
hours. Stocks are light, with good shipments being 
made by water. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, has a steady 
demand for redwood for building and industrial 
purposes. The mills at Scotia are making a normal 
cut, and there is no lack of cars for making ship- 
ments. There is a good demand for siding, with a 
fair output. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is maintain- 
ing a good cut of redwood at Eureka. Regular 
water shipments are being made to southern Cali- 
fornia and there is no shortage of cars. The large 
mill at Astoria, Ore., was destroyed by fire Sept. 
11, curtailing its production of fir. The rail mill 
at Mill City is in operation. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip to the 
Minneapolis office, says there is a scarcity of lum- 
ber of practically all kinds. There is reason to 
expect a heavy demand for California white and 
sugar pine, with diminishing stocks of dry lumber 
during the winter. White and sugar pine prices 
show an advancing tendency. White fir advanced 
$2, Sept. 1, and there is a continued demand. There 
is a strong demand for pine box lumber and shook. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, is here and reports 
a good demand for white pine and a heavy demand 
for shook. There is a fair supply of cars for this 
time of year. 

B. W. Adams, of the Adams Lumber Co., this 
city, sales agent for the white and sugar pine mill 
of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. at Susanville, 
found the plant making a good cut on his recent 
visit. Business has been rushing in the box de- 
partment. It is hard to catch up with the demand 
for lumber and shook. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co., this city, whose 
sawmill and camp at Sugar Pine were destroyed 
by fire Sept. 9, plans to rebuild the mill and to 
operate it next year if possible. Altho the fire, of 
undetermined origin, burned the entire plant with 
the exception of the machine shop, there was but 
It is sent by flume to Madera, 
sixty-five miles from the mill, and there is a mod- 
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Band Sawed, 
Steam Kiln Dried 
and Soda Dipped. 


We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 


Xe. F. McCullough, Gen’l. Mgr. M.D. Thomason, Ass’t Mgr. 
18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
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3” and 4” Ceiling and 
Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 
Moulding,etc.,in all grades. 
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4to 24 Ft. 
Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 








FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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into stock some of our high quality %” 
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TEXTURED 
There is always a ready market for 


this flooring because it is less brittle and 
is guaranteed to be free from knife marks 
on the face Balance up your stocks 
now by ordering L, C, lL. or carlots with 
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MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 
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erate assortment on hand. ‘The mill had been cut- 
ting at the rate of 300,000 feet a day, and there 
will be a shortage of possibly 15,000,000 feet in 
production for the season. The fire damage is esti- 
mated at approximately $80,000, with considerable 
insurance. Damage to timber adjoining the plant 
was light. 

Garry Bennett, of the Pacific Mill & Timber Co., 
this city, made arrangements during his recent trip 
to Portland to take the northern California agency 
for the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., which has a 
fir mill in Washington, 

According to advices from Stockton, a consolida- 
tion of the Stockton Lumber Co. and the Simpson- 
Gray Lumber Co. will become effective Oct. 1. 
Cc. G. Bird, manager of the Simpson-Gray Lumber 
Co., will take charge of the combined business. 
Joseph Fyffe, for many years at the head of the 
other company, will retire. The Simpson-Gray 
yards will be removed from Weber Avenue. 

Thomas A. McCann, general manager of the 
Shevlin-Hixon and allied Jumber interests, is here 
after looking over the situation at the McCloud 
River Lumber Co.’s plant. He is optimistic as to 
the outlook for white and sugar pine business. 

Mr. Staats, of Staats & Payne, wholesale lumber 
dealers of New York, is here Jooking over the 
Pacific coast lumber situation. 

C. L. Carpenter, who is interested in the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., is here from Minneapolis, as is 
also F. H. Lambert, resident manager at McCloud. 

M. C. Wilkinson, the Chicago sales manager of 
the Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., arrived here 
during last week and went to Klamath Falls with 
J. S. Kent, of the company’s San Francisco office. 
He will also visit the Inland Empire. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors 
during the week are: F. P. Nixon, of La Crosse, 
Wis.; R. D. McCormack, of Tacoma; C. H. Dag- 


gett, of Klamath Falls; W. G. Kahman, of Mce- 
Cloud; David Woodhead, of Los Angeles. 
W. C. Strong, sales manager of the C. M. Post 


Box & Lumber Co., with headquarters in Seattle, 
Wash., will arrive in San Francisco Oct. 1, and 
will thereafter make his home and headquarters 
in this city. On aceount of its increasing busi 
ness in the pine field, the Post company has found 
it necessary to open a selling office in San Fran- 
cisco. The company, which manufactures boxes, 
in addition to conducting a wholesale box and 
lumber business, will continue its main office in 
Seattle, in charge of C. M. Post. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 16.—The embargo ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on gondola cars has 
added to the troubles of the inland lumber mills, 
which now find it almost impossible to get any 
cars. Reports that the strike of shopmen has 
heen settled have been received but it is believed 
it will be some time before sufficient equipment is 
available, even if the men all return to work at 
once, Gondola cars with racks for wood shipments 
have all been dismantled and sent east in accord- 
ance with the commission’s order which adds to the 
problem faced by the mills. 

Forest fire assessments in districts where the 
patrol was directed under the supervision of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association will amount to 
5 cents an acre, it was announced this week at the 
State forestry department. ‘This includes most of 
the western Washington danger zone. The eastern 
Washington timber protective association will pay 
3 cents an acre for fire fighting charges. Assess- 
ments in other parts of the State are not yet de- 
termined and will be based on the amount of work 
done during the last summer. 


ITolland and Belgium are busy and prosperous, 
according to word contained in a letter from L. T. 
Murray, president of the West Fork Logging Co. 
and of the Pacific Logging Congress, who is now 
touring Europe. Mr. Murray wrote from Amster- 
dam and expects to go from there to Paris. He will 
arrive in New York about Oct. 1 and will return 
to Tacoma in time for the annual meeting of the 
congress which will be held here next month. 


The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, has nothing to 
do with the purchase by Leonard Haworth, vice pres- 
ident of the company, of the tideland property of 
the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., announced here last 
week. The tract contains 15 acres and is consid- 
ered a valuable mill site. “The deal is a private 
one of my own and is not connected with the mill,” 
said Mr. Haworth. “I do not care to say just now 
what use the property will be put to. Later on I 
may have something definite to announce.” 

- A 500-horsepower boiler and ar electric elevator 


have just been installed in the Pacific Box Co.’s 
plant at Tacoma. According to R. H. Shaffer, 
president of the company, the improvements were 
made because of the big increase in the business 
recently. ‘The export trade in the box business 
is better than it has been for more than two years,” 
said Mr, Shaffer. “Inquiries are coming in from 


all parts of the world and we are hard pushed to 
meet the demand.” 

The new turbine engines at the Pacific National 
Lumber Co.’s plant have been hooked up and the 
first operation of the new machinery was very 
successful, according to E. W. Demarest, president 
of the company. ‘The electric motors are practi- 
cally all installed and another two weeks will see 
the entire plant operated by electric power, super- 
seding the old steam operating machinery. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma dock during the 
last week included the following: For California, 
Quinault at Tidewater mill, Phyllis and F. 8. Loop 
at Defiance mill, Wilmington and Northland at 
Saker dock and Hdna at terminal dock; for the 
Atlantic coast, Jacob Luckenbach at St. Paul mill, 
Kennecott at port dock and Tegan at Baker dock ; 
for Australia Ballaren at port dock; for the Ha- 
waiian Islands Makaweli at terminal dock. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. will move its offices 
from the Tacoma Building to the mill on Oct. 1. 
Announcement of the change was made this week 
by Lee Doud, secretary of the company. Mr. Doud 
said that the office in the business district had been 
found inconvenient and that more efficiency could 
be secured by having the office and mill at the 
same location. 

The South Tacoma Mill Co. resumed operation 
this week and the sawmill will handle a surplus 
of logs sent from the company’s plant in Lewis 
County. The mill will be operated to replenish the 
yard stocks which are much depleted. The shingle 
mill will not be operated for the present. 

Frost Snider, formerly superintendent of the 
Clear Fir Lumber Co., has been elected vice presi 
dent and general manager of the company, suc 
ceeding W. Yale Henry, who has sold out his inter 
est in the firm. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 18.—The southern pine market has been 
very quiet the last week. The volume of orders 
has fallen off, as many mills had practically with 
drawn from the market owing to heavy order files 
and an acute car shortage on account of the rail 
road strike. Mill shipments have been curtailed 
50 to 75 percent since the strike went into effect. 
and with little relief in sight they are endeavoring 
to get old orders out, and will accept orders for 
such items of stock as they have a surplus of. 
Nos. 1 and 2 dimension is strong, with very little 
stock offered, especially on the 16-, 18- and 20-foot 
lengths. No. 1 boards are also stiffening. The 
available supply of No. 2 common boards and 
shiplap apparently is adequate to supply the de- 
mand. ‘Timber orders are becoming somewhat 
scarcer. Orders for car material in upper grades 
are plentiful and considerable difficulty is expe 
rienced in placing orders for this class of stock. 


The lower grades of car material are dragging 
somewhat. The export demand has shown no im 
provement. Retail dealers are doing a good busi 
ness, there being considerable building now go 
ing on. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 16.—As part of the fight to protect their 
forests from the ravages of the white pine blister 
rust, Idaho lumbermen are backing a measure, 
proposed to be enacted into law by the Idaho legis 
lature at the 1923 session, which will institute 
three gateway inspection and quarantine stations 
thru which all plant life entering or leaving the 
State must pass. These stations would be located 
at Sandpoint, Weiser and Pocatello, and consist of 
the station building and two fumigation chambers. 
The movement also has the backing of various cham 
bers of commerce and the State farm bureau. The 
first meeting of those interested was held in Sand 
point, Idaho, last March and Tuesday of this week, 
the second meeting here in Spokane. Lumbermen 
in attendance at this second meeting were John 
Humbird of Sandpoint, general manager of the 
Humbird Lumber Co.; Huntington Taylor, gen- 
eral manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
of Coeur d’Alene; W. D. Humiston, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Pot- 
latch, Idaho. 


J. D. Bronson, of Stillwater, Minn., vice presi- 
dent of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., spent a few 
days in Spokane last week, as did R. E. Slaughter. 
general manager of the Cascade Lumber Co. at 
Yakima. 

J. A. Grythman, secretary-treasurer of the Spo- 
kane Sash & Door Co. for a number of years, is no 
longer with the company, according to announce- 
ment by Knute F. Engdahl, president. Mr. Gryth- 
man’s resignation became effective last week. His 
position has been taken by Oscar Lundgren, an em- 
ployee of the company for many years, who will 
be secretary-treasurer and superintendent of pro- 
duction. 

H. W. Robson, a resident of Spokane for thirty- 
two years, is moving to Colville to become sales 
manager of the Robbins Lumber Co. there. 
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JACKSON, MISS. 


Sept. 18.—The mills are refusing to book busi- 
ness which can not be shipped with reasonable 
promptness. Practically all mills are running their 
planers on reduced time, altho sawmills are oper- 
ating with a fair degree of success. However, most 
sawmills have their ramps filled, and unless rail- 
road and mine materials are given priority, will be 
in serious difficulties. Each order is a matter of 
bargaining as to price, and delivery is considered of 
much more importance. Timber cutting is exceed- 
ingly strong. Manufacturing costs are advancing 
and common labor at some points is leaving the 
sawmills to pick cotton. 

local manufacturers of hardwood report a slight 
improvement in car supply. Demand is heavy, but 
shipments are far below production and orders are 
not being accepted in excess of what can be shipped. 
The mills are loading cars to capacity and shipping 
aus much high grade stock as possible in order to 
obtain revenue. Much of the car supply is being 
used for cotton and cottonseed. Many mills have 
closed down, 

H. H. Derickson, manager of the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) office of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Jackson last week. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 18.—There has been little or no change in 
the lumber situation during the last week. Tho 
prices have held firm there has been a noticeable 
decline in both shipments and production. Mills 
ure unable to secure sufficient equipment to take 
care of urgent orders and are steadily slipping 
behind with their shipping program. For this rea- 
son many mills are unwilling to book further 
orders until they can see some immediate prospects 
for normal railroad activities. While few em- 
bargoes have been placed in this territory, the 
car situation is becoming steadily more acute. The 
situation is made doubly more difficult because the 
railroads are exerting themselves to place cars 
where they can take care of the crop movement. 

There has been a slight decline in building 
activities in this territory. Oil field material is 
also moving slowly: but lumbermen are not dis- 
couraged. The outlook for a good fall trade is 
encouraging. 

Rudolf Krause, who reached Lake Charles on 
Sept. 11 after more than a year’s visit in Germany, 
spoke briefly at the weekly Rotary Club meeting 
of his visit to Europe and of conditions as he 
found them there. ‘‘We here do not appreciate the 
fact that we don’t have to worry about fuel for the 
winter. In Germany the people worry from one 
year to the other as to whether they will have food 
and fuel for the winter to come. We do not know 
what it is to eat a meal without meat; there, if 
a family has meat once a week, its members con- 
sider themselves very fortunate. I found chaotic 
conditions in Central Europe. Austria, Germany 
and Russia are down to the extreme. Of course, 
people who make hasty trips thru these countries 
ineet with the exceptions and not with the great 
mass of people and for that reason fail to see 
actual conditions as I saw them during my year’s 
residence there.” 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Law returned this week 
from a three months’ visit to England. In speak- 
ing of his trip Mr. Law stated that he found that 


England was rapidly rehabilitating itself. While 
abroad he also spent some time in Paris. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Sept. 18.—-The North Carolina pine manufac- 


turers during last week have had imore business 
than they could take care of. All buyers want 
quick shipment. Practically all planing mills are 
still laboring under a heavy load. Prices are 
still advancing—very slowly in some items and 
rather rapidly in others. The weather has been 
fair and mills have been able to increase their 
production, Shipménts showed an increase during 
the week of Sept. 9 but are still hamperee by in- 
adequate car supply. 

There is still a very insistent demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better: many mills are out of the 
market on this item; inquiries are numerous. The 
thicker edge seems to be harder to buy. No. 2 and 
better, 4/4, stock widths are being bought now as 
fast as offered. Edge No. 3, 4/4, continues to 
move well. No. 5 stock widths, 4/4, are still in 
good demand and searce. Buyers are kicking 
strenuously against price asked for Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, but strips are not plentiful and many 
mills are now oversold on them. 

There is still a good ‘eo for 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, and supply is short. Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, is 
selling very freely, rough and dressed. There is a 
very brisk demand for 4/4 No. 2 stock box and 
recent sales have been on a higher basis. No. 1 
stock box, 4/4, continues very active, particularly 
dressed, with only a small supply available for 
quick shipment. Prices show no further change. 


Dressed 4/4 box bark strips are very active, prices 
tending upward. Many mills are oversold. 

There has been no let-up in demand for floor- 
ing, thin ceiling, partition etc. Sales have been 
limited by lack of stock, but also because of the 
advancing market. Some mills during last week 
advanced their prices $2 on flooring and partition, 
and are a little stiffer on thin ceiling. Roofer 
sales have not been large. ‘The prices of roofers 
continue to advance steadily. Inquiries are still 
very numerous for dressed items. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Sept. 18.—The car shortage is reaching an acute 
stage in the east Texas-southwest Louisiana saw- 
mill section. The general strike of shopmen and 
consequent let-down in car repair work, coupled 
with the priority orders in favor of food and fuel, 
are given as the causes for the shortage and the 
crop movement will further augment the scarcity of 
cars in so far as the lumbermen are concerned. 
Orders hold up well and nearly all mills in this seec- 
tion now have more orders on file than they can 
find cars in which to ship them. 

Export trade, especially South American and 
West Indian, is steadily gaining. The Standard 
Export Lumber Co. on Saturday cleared the British 
steamer Harald Caspar for Liverpool and Manches- 
ter with a cargo of 1,332,000 feet of sawn timber 
and 500,000 feet of prime timber. The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. is loading the British steamer 
Clifftower for South American delivery. She will 
clear in about eight days with 2,500,000 feet. The 
same firm is stowing 250,000 feet in the schooner 
Thelka, which will clear this week for Tampico. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 18.—Prices are firm and demand is fully 
equal to the ability of the mills to ship. Supplies 
of stock are fair on account of the slow movement, 
and the order files are rather heavy. Few pine 
mills are getting more than 40 or 50 percent of 
what cars they could load. The mills suffering 
most, of course, are those on small branch lines. 
Shippers are being greatly hampered on account of 
there being so many embargoes. The weather 
favors logging and mill operation and the pine 
manufacturers desire to increase production to take 
advantage of the present heavy demand, but can 
not on account of lack of cars to move their output. 
The hardwood market is also improving, and a 
sharp demand sprang up during the last week. A 
good many attractive schedules, being offered with 
privilege of shipping any time within sixty days, 
indicate a firm and advancing market. None of 
the hardwood mills, however, are desirous of 
booking very many orders ahead. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 18.—Manufacturers are having consider- 
able trouble in getting cars. If they are successful 
in getting a car they are up against it on account 
of embargoes, practically all points appearing to be 
under the ban. With few exceptions, small mills 
have closed down. Most large manufacturers are 
practically out of the market. Many are running 
their planing mills only half time and some are run- 
ning sawmills at only about half capacity. The 
mills have heavy order files, but plants are con- 
gested because cars can not be had. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 18.—The southern pine mills in this vicin- 
ity are practically out of the market on account of 
demoralized traffic conditions brought on by the 
railroad strike. What few cars manufacturers are 
able to get are being used to move old orders. 
While mills will take on new business they will 
not promise anything definite as to shipment, but 
will fill orders in sequence of booking. Manufac- 
turers have enough orders on hand to keep them 
busy sixty to ninety days and are not eager for ad- 
ditional business. Consumers also seem to have 
filled their immediate needs and are holding off 
buying until the fall trade begins. Prices are firm 
and all changes are toward higher figures. 

S. M. Eaton, of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
MeNary, La., was a visitor to New Orleans early 
last week. Mr. Hunt, of the Atlantic & Gulf Lum- 
her Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., made a visit last week 
to the southern pine mills in Alexandria and vicin- 
ity. H. T. Moore, southern representative at 
Meridian, Miss., of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Alexandria on Wednes- 
day last visiting the southern pine mills. 

At the weekly meeting and luncheon of the 
Kiwanis Club, held on Tuesday last, Henry E. 
Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La., 
spoke on reforestation, a subject on which he has 
spent twenty years of study, stating that he now 
has 70,000 acres of reforested land on which a new 
crop of timber is growing. He also said that with 
the aid of man a crop of commercial timber could 
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be grown in 40 years, but that the crop which has 
just been cut over required 200 years to grow. He 
stated that careful study has developed the fact 
that an acre could produce 300 to 700 feet board 
measure of timber per annum, which means about 
6,000,000 feet or a total valuation of $18,000,000. 
Mr. Hardtner also laid stress upon the prevention 
of forest fires, which are a great detriment to the 
growth of timber. At the conclusion of his talk he 
made an earnest appeal to the Kiwanians as well 
as the citizens in general to make every effort to 
reforest the cut-over lands in this section, as these 
lands are highly adapted to the growth of timber. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 19.—The mills in this section are getting 
in a little worse fix each day because of the scarcity 
of cars. At this time there seems to be no relief in 
sight for the next few weeks at least, as farm prod- 
ucts are given preference and the railroads are far 
behind in the movement of these items. The de- 
mand for car material is ahead of everything else 
and buyers are having a hard time placing their 
wants, as the mills are badly overloaded. New 
orders for shed and yard stock are not as plentiful 
as a few weeks ago, but the mills are not affected, 
as their order files are still heavy with unshipped 


orders. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Sept. 18.—While cars the last week or ten days 
have been more easy to obtain by the mills than at 
any time since the rail strike began, nevertheless 
the mills here were able to secure only about 30 
percent of the total cars needed. Southern pine 
sales have been unusually heavy, tho mills have 
had to turn down many orders on which early ship- 
ment was desired. Building demand for pine has 
been exceptionally brisk. Many buyers, however, 
have been holding off because of uncertain delivery, 
while an unusually large number of cancelations 
have been made. Wholesalers are buying practic- 
ally nothing. In southern pine, demand for kiln 
dried finish and roofers has been heaviest, tho prac- 
tically all dimension lumber has been finding a 
ready sale. Pine prices still tend upward, and 
further increases may be made. Mill operators 
do not expect a normal car supply until the latter 
part of 1922 or early in 1923. 

Hardwood demand has increased considerably in 
the last three weeks. Plain sap and red gum, pop- 
lar and ash are in very good demand. Prices also 
continue to advance slowly, being $1 to $2 higher 
on the above items than they were some three weeks 
ago. 

Several more mills were able to resume opera- 
tions last week, and the outlook now is for a re- 
sumption at virtually all the smaller mills by the 
latter part of October. Larger mills that have 
been forced to curtail are expecting to increase pro- 
duction as the car situation improves and stocks 
in the yards are moved to make room for new ma- 


terial. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 18.—Final plans for the permanent build- 
ing material exhibit were completed at a meeting 
of the General Contractors’ Association last week. 
The exhibit will be opened under the association’s 
auspices, about Oct. 1, in the Weis Building, occu- 
pying the quarters fitted up for the Cotton Ex- 
change while its new building was in course of 
construction. 

A. G. Darden, who has been at the head of the 
Smith-Darden Lumber Co. here for some years, has 
organized the Darden Lumber Co., which has pur- 
chased the yard and business of the Excel Lumber 
Co. It is understood that the Smith-Darden Lum- 
ber Co., and the Excel Lumber Co. will both retire 
from business. The Darden Lumber Co. is capi- 
talized at $25,000 and will operate a planing mill 
in connection with its other interests. 

C. J. Hay, veteran local lumber and stave exporter 
now with the Imperial Lumber & Stave Export 
Co., sailed from New York last week for Europe and 
will spend several weeks studying market condi- 
tions in the United Kingdom and on the continent. 

M.S. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, 
was in New Orleans last week en route to Boga- 
lusa, La., where he went to inspect his company’s 
hardwood mill at that place. 

The new John Dibert public school, named in 
honor of the late Capt. John Dibert, one of Louisi- 
ana’s pioneer cypress manufacturers, was formally 
dedicated last week with appropriate ceremonies. 
Capt. Dibert’s widow, who has earned a more than 
local fame by her generous gifts to good causes, 
attended the dedication as guest of honor. 

The Louisiana State land office at Baton Rouge 
announces that it will sell on Oct. 21, after due 
advertisement, approximately 500,000 feet of 
cypress timber and 14,000,000 feet of hardwood 
timber growing on swamp lands about twenty-five 
miles west of Lake Charles, La. A minimum price 
of $4 will be set for the cypress and a minimum of 
$2.50 will be asked for the hardwood. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 18.—The quarterly meeting of the Lumber 
Exchange of this city, and the monthly session of 
the managing committee of that body, were held 
last Monday. W. Hunter Edwards, president, oc- 
cupied the chair at both gatherings, which were 
taken up with routine matters, including a general 
discussion of present business conditions. At the 
meeting of the exchange, Secretary-treasurer L. H. 
Gwaltney read his reports, which showed the or- 
ganization to be in an excellent financial condition. 
A fine luncheon was served at the conclusion of the 
exchange session. 

Dwight D. Hartlove, president, and Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary, of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, were in Washington this week 
to see the Shipping Board committee on bills of lad- 
ing in regard to certain changes in the draft now 
proposed. The callers objected especially to article 
10 and made other criticisms, being obliged in their 
presentation to face a formidable array of legal 
talent. 

John H. Zouck, wholesaler, this city, is back from 
a vacation trip to Bermuda, where he spent some 
weeks. 

Mr. Morris, traffic manager for the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, was a visitor in Baltimore 
last week. : 

M. Christie, of James Kennedy & Co. (Ltd.), of 
Cincinnati, stopped in Baltimore last week on the 
way back home by automobile from Ocean City, 


N. J. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 19.—The last two weeks have been fairly 
good for both wholesale and retail lumber dealers, 
and just now there seems to be another revival of 
building activity, brought about by the end of the 
coal strike and an improvement in the railroad 
situation. Planing mills are now operating at al- 
most full capacity. There are no important price 
changes to report this week. The hardwoods are 
generally firm, with a good demand. Rail ship- 
ments have improved, fir, white pine and poplar 
coming to the city plentifully. Southern pine has 
always been in strong demand, and there is no let- 
up to the needs at this time. A ‘steady demand is 
noticed for lath of all kinds and sizes, at regular 
prices, with a steady tone to the shingle market. 

Thousands of acres of timber land on the prop- 
erty of the Rock Hill Coal & Iron Co., at Hunting- 
don, Pa., have been leased by a company of Pitts- 
burgh capitalists, and work will begin at once on 
what promises to be the largest timber cutting 
project in the history of this county. Hundreds 
of acres of land is in virgin timber, and the work 
will give employment to scores of men for about 
four years. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 18.—The last week has been one of activity 
in all branches of the lumber business here. Prices 
generally are rising, and for items of which prices 
are merely holding their own, demand has increased. 
There seems to be a little slackening in the house 
building line in some localities, but some of the big 
buildings in this city are getting started, and there 
is a lot of big work that is keeping the contractors 
busy with full forces. Jobbing carpenters are busy. 
and so are the planing mills, inside trim men, cab- 
inet makers and almost all the wood consuming in- 
dustries. Reports from furniture factories are that 
they are booking good business, and they are cer- 
tainly buying more lumber than they did. Consid- 
erable difficulty is being experienced in getting ship- 
ments thru, and this is causing a spurt in buying, 
as some are ordering more than they actually need 
now to cover with the percentage that gets thru. 
Many dealers that refused to buy now find they 
have to pay more, with only a chance of getting 
shipment. 

The hardwood market is broadening. The better 
grades, which have been scarce, are still more so, 
and are bringing better prices. The lower grades 
are selling in better volume, but prices, while firm, 
have made no great advances, Plain and quartered 
white and red oak, poplar and gum are leading in 
demand, with a lot of chestnut being moved. All 
kinds of hardwood floorings are in good demand, 
and there is a market here for maple, birch, beech, 
ash, basswood, cherry, walnut, hickory, mahogany 
and the fancy woods. The demand for Pacific prod- 
ucts continues good, but reports are that little in 
the way of new shipments is being sent over the 
rails, and water facilities are taxed to capacity. 
Fir leads the west Coast demand, with white pine, 
cedar and hemlock following in order. Northern 
white pine is selling in increased volume, and the 
size of the orders is reported better by some dealers, 
with prices firm. Spruce stays abeut the same in 
demand and price. Hemlock prices are generally 
advanced, with small offerings. Cypress is selling 
well in the better grades, at firm prices, and the 
lower are moving in better volume, at somewhat 
better figures. Southern pine prices continue to 
make new tops, altho production is reported as bet- 
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ter, and the demand is good here for timbers, sizes, 
boards and flooring. Local stocks of southern pine 
are generally low. North Carolina pine prices are 
advancing steadily, and while sales are greater, ac- 
tual shipments from mills, and receipts here, are 
not up to the sales. Flooring, roofers and sizes are 
all in good demand, and most of the business is 
placed for immediate shipment. Lath are in good 
demand at high prices, and shingles are strong 
enough to keep prices up even at this time of year, 
when there is usually a slight easing of the market. 

The name of Smith-Fassett & Co., of North 
‘Tonawanda, N. Y., has been posted in the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange here as an applicant for member- 


ship. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 18.—The New England lumber market is 
stronger this week than it has been for some time. 
Building is active and calls upon the retail lumber 
dealers for supplies are heavy. ‘The retailers are 
having their troubles in replacing the stock moving 
into the hands of consumers. No one wants a 
runaway market, but some anxious buyers are en- 
couraging this possibility by eager bidding against 
one another for cars of western and southern lum- 
ber near at hand and containing assortments of 
stock they urgently need. 

The St. John Lumber Co., one of the very large 
factors in the eastern spruce market, has tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the market because of its 
very large surplus of orders booked at $42 base, 
Boston rate. Random spruce is selling well at 
steady prices. Spruce and hemlock boards are quiet 
but steady. Spruce lath are active and prices are 
advancing, while offerings are light. Cedar shingles 
are in good demand at firm prices. Southern pine 
flooring and partition are hard to find in adequate 
quantities for quick delivery and sellers able to 
deliver are getting about what they care to ask. 
Southern roofers are stiffening and local buyers 
are eager to place orders. Hardwood merchants 
would be much better satisfied with current busi- 
ness if they could get lumber forward by rail with- 
out encountering almost unsurmountable obstacles. 

City, State and business officials are codperating 
in the effort to break the rail embargoes that have 
seriously interfered with local business. 

The E. G. Barker Lumber Co. (Inc.) has been 
organized to take over the old established business 
conducted for many years by E. G. Barker at 
Woburn, Mass. The officers of the new company 
are: Charles E. Dodge, of the Norfolk Lumber 
Co., Stoughton, Mass.; Fred A. Buckley, of the 
Malden City Lumber Co., Malden, Mass., and Harry 
W. Witters, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 20.—Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, 
and his nephew, Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of the 
Thompson Yards (Inc.), have returned from a 
short trip to Europe. They found conditions in 
Ingland indicating industrial depression, with con- 
siderable unrest among the working people. 

A new white cedar concern, to produce and 
wholesale posts, poles and shingles, has been 
formed here under the name of Moss, Blais & Wil- 
son. It consists of W. C. Moss, formerly of the 
McCulloch & Moss Lumber Co.; L. J. Wilson, also 
of this city, and Fred Blais, a cedar operator at 
Shovel Lake, Minn. Mr. Wilson has been asso- 
ciated wtih A. C. Winnor in the firm of Winnor 
& Wilson, which succeeded McCulloch & Moss. Mr. 
Winnor will continue this business. 

C. B. Withee, of Tacoma, secretary of the Wash- 
ington Manufacturing Co., was here last week with 
Mrs. Withee in the course of a vacation trip, and 
visited acquaintances in the trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 19.—The lumber market shows signs of 
easing up to some extent, tho so far only shingles 
show real weakness. The car situation improved 
somewhat in the last week. Southern pine mills 
are overloaded with orders, but the fir mills are 
again taking on a limited number of straight 
cars. While retailers’ stocks are short, they are 
more concerned about getting shipments on old 
orders than in placing new ones. Much hardwood 
business is being withheld until the mills are able 
to handle it. The hardwood mills have not had 
much trouble in getting logs, but they can not get 
enough cars to handle shipments, so order files 
are full. Country yards report farm trade ,slow. 
The country towns report some building, and in the 
larger towns there is still activity. 

J. C. Lackey has opened an office at 405 R. A. 
Long Building for the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co., Manchester, Idaho. 

Owing to the condition of his wife’s health, 
J. W. Hawkins, city salesman for the Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., has resigned and will go to Denver 
with the James G. Noll Lumber Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Long, accompanied by J. D. 
Tennant, J. H. Bestor and C. K. Fleming, of the 


Long-Bell Lumber Co., left Sunday night for Kelso, 
Wash., to watch the development of the new west- 
ern operations. Roy C. Kollenborn, of the Long- 
Bell advertising department, accompanied the 
party. He will remain on the Coast about six 
months picking up pointers for his department at 
Kelso and at the Weed (Calif.) plant of the 


company. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 18.— Buying interest in the lumber market 
both over the district and from eastern quarters 
was on a broader scale during the last few days 
than in months back. This is leading the trade 
here to look forward to putting thru a heavy 
volume of sales of a diversified nature from now 
up to the end of the year. The promise of 1923 
is regarded as bright on this market, taking into 
consideration the nature of the building program 
that has been so far outlined. The market in 
northern pine lumber is strong at the’present lists. 

Sales aggregating 3,800,000 feet of northern pine 
lumber by an interior mill and of 500,000 feet by 
a local mill were reported during last week. The 
big lot included 2,000,000 feet of box lumber and 
1,800,000 feet of No. 3 and better and the smaller 
lot was for No. 3 and better. It was all for 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) delivery. Two cargoes with 
1,700,000 feet of lumber cleared from here for 
Tonawanda during the week. ‘They were made up 
of approximately half No. 3 and better and half 
box lumber. Carlot shipments of lumber to inte- 
rior yards were reported good, with dealers show- 
ing a disposition to sort up their stocks. Jobbers 
consider the buying to have been inspired by the 
impression that the trend of the lumber market is 
more likely to be upward than downward during 
the next few months. 

All the large operators in this territory have 
made a start toward operating their winter log- 
ging camps. The scale of wages set is $35 a 
month and board for common labor, comparing 
with a rate of $26 last winter. The Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. at Virginia, the Weyerhaeuser 
interests at Cloquet and the International Falls 
Lumber Co. have each established a number of 
camps and their employment agencies are hiring 
all the men than can be picked up. 

Jobbers reported that demand for the lower 
grades of lumber, including box stuff, is active 
and that the mills are rapidly cleaning up stocks 
that had been dragging in their yards. 

The lath market is strong with supplies of both 
the best grades and seconds light. Some of the 
mills are oversold on their best lath and the lower 
grade stuff in the hands of small operators is 
limited. A stronger market in lath is consequently 
looked for after the beginning of the year. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 16.—Production is about normal. Owing 
to the possibility of a car shortage the mills are 
not booking any more business than enough to keep 
them going. Inquiry is good, and prices are strong 
and advancing. Labor conditions are much better 
than they were six weeks ago, for there was then a 
shortage of help. Shingles continue strong. Fir 
lath are advancing. Yards stocks and uppers are 
scarce, and, with plenty of rough cutting offering, 
the mills are not putting much stock in the yards. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 16.—With 61,315,861 feet of lumber 
shipped in August from Grays Harbor, as compared 
to 62,618,000 feet shipped from Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor came within 1,302,139 feet of the combined 
shipments of Puget Sound ports. The steamer 
Kaisha Maru is at the Bishop dolphins to load 
1,750,000 feet of lumber for Japan, and the 
freighter Pomona is at the Bay City Lumber Co. 
and will load 2,000,000 feet for China. 

Vessels in Aberdeen today are the Paraiso at the 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., loading for San 
Pedro; the Florence Olsen and Oregon at Wilson 
Bros, loading for San Pedro; Hart Wood at the 
American mill loading for San Pedro; Ella A at 
the Hulbert mill loading for Australia ; Irene at the 
A. J. West Lumber Co. loading for Honolulu. In 
Hoquiam, the Blue Triangle is loading at the 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. for the Atlan- 
tic seaboard; Havre Maru at the National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. for Japan; Catherine G Sud- 
den at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. for San 
Pedro. The Carlos cleared this morning from the 
Donovan Lumber Co., and the Tamalpais from the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. for San Pedro. Three 
large tramps are due here the first of the week to 
take foretgnm cargoes. 

Shortage of labor may prevent the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, from operating its mill 
twenty-four hours a day, but Mr. Blagen secured 
fifty men thrown out of employment when the 
Hammond Lumber Co.’s mill was destroyed by fire, 
and may put on a third shift Sept. 18. 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


of 


Western White Pine 


FIR AND LARCH LUMBER 


ALL GRADES 
Our Spring Cut Western 


White Pine SHOP 


in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 thicknesses 
is now in shipping shape. 
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Try Our Mixed FIR 


* Flooring, Siding, 
Car Service Ceiling, Timbers, 


Dimension, Lumber 














It will save 

you time, 

trouble and LONG FIR — and 

money on ingles. 

every order. TIMBERS Tell us your 

It always 4 § needs now. 

. L . 

HEMLOCK White Building, 

Boards and Shiplap SEATTLE, WASH. 























The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

















Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
ee ithe lumber- 


“k fe the experi- 
encescl the lanbermen, sold 
with a smile. Every humber- 
man owes it to himself. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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GANDY is a BETTER BELT 











BREAKDOWNS COST 
MONEY 
Lumbermen use hundreds. of 
Gandy stitched cotton duck belts 
because they last longer. Gandy is 
the original; the standard of the 
world for forty years. 
Try a Gandy on one of your con- 
veyors or drives and compare results. 


“Its the Belt with the Green Edge’’ 








THE 


GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
552 WEST ADAMS STREET 





CHICAGO: 





STITCHED COTTON _ DUCK 


- BELT : 











Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 














Cinch the 


Business 


of Carpenters 
and Contractors 


One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 


A variety of cloth specialties. 
Write for prices. 


Advertiser's Manufacturing Co. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 




















[LOCAL AND PERSON 








F. G. Campe, of Leake & Goodlett, Tupelo, Miss., 
transacted business here this week. 


William E. Barnett, of Warren, Barnett & Fitts 
Co., this week made a business trip to the principal 
Wisconsin lumber distributing centers. 


C. F. Liebke, of the American Mill & Lumber Co., 
Baton Rouge, La., was among the southern lumber- 
men who visited this lumber market during the 
week, 


Walter E. Zweck, general superintendent of the 
Lathrop Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., spent a few 
days of this week in the city, calling on a number 
of friends in the trade. 


R. L. Learmont, Chicago representative for the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., returned 
last Wednesday from a week’s business visit to St. 
Louis, Mo., where, he reported, he found trade 
rather quiet but the tone excellent. 


W. W. Woodbridge, business manager for the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 


Wash., passed thru Chicago this week on his way 
East, where he expected to spend two weeks on 
business connected with his organization. 


Albert Will, sales manager for the Himmel- 
berger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
while in the city this week spent some time in con- 
ference with officials of the Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Institute regarding the work of that or- 
ganization. 


James A. Allee, who for some time has been con- 
nected with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., lately as manager of the southern pine 
department of its Chicago office, has resigned and 
become associated with J. L. Lane & Co., succeed- 
ing R. M. Walker. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago this 
week issued a supplement to the 1922 Lumbermen’s 
Log, containing a complete list of address changes 
since the original publication, of new members, and 
of the membership of the newly organized Division 
J—-hardwood manufacturers. 


W. J. Stirrett, director of the John Stirrett & 
Sons (Ltd.), wholesalers and retailers at Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., called on the local trade this week. An- 
other Canadian visitor here this week was Mr, Sin- 
clair, of the Union Lumber Co., Winnipeg, who 
afterward left for other lumber trade centers west 
of here, 


Howard F. Early, of Andrews-Early Co., Wausau, 
Wis., and Hal Levissee, of the Scott & Howe Lum- 
ber Co., Ironwood, Mich., were among the north- 
ern lumbermen who visited this market during the 
week. Both reported northern hardwoods to be 
strong, with supply of popular items low and pro- 
duction still retarded. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association an- 
nounces that the 1922 edition of its book of inspec- 
tion rules has come off the press and that the 
usual quota of ten copies has been mailed to every 
member of the association. The new issue con- 
tains such changes and additions to the rules as 
were adopted at the last annual convention. 


N. C. Wilkinson, Chicago representative for the 
Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has gone to San 
Francisco, Calif, where the company also main- 
tains an office. The Germain Co. is largely inter- 
ested in the distribution of California pines, and 
Mr. Wilkinson’s purpose in making this trip is to 
make a personal survey of manufacturing and 
stock conditions. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lum- 
ber Co., who is on an extensive business trip to the 
Pacific coast, this week wired his connections here 
that Douglas fir production and orders are holding 
up excellently, but that shipments are reduced in 
volume as a result of the transportation deficiency. 
While rail orders and shipments are decreasing, 
Mr. Marsh states that demand for water ship- 
ments, especially for domestic consumption, is in- 
creasing and that they have reached their highest 
point for this year. 


Cc. D. M. Houghton, in charge of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La., last week made a trip into Indiana, where he 
found business to be “pretty good, cofisidering.’”’ He 
stated that tho the country trade ‘is not of the 
volume usual at this time of yearz the retailers 
have no complaint to make regarding it, while city 
trade continues to be active despite some recent ta- 
pering off. M. C. MceGrayel, Mr. Houghton’s assist- 
ant at the Chicago office, this week is making a 
business trip to Cincinnati and Toledo, Ohio. 


The board of directors of the Gulf Lumber Co., 


Fullerton, La., held a meeting at the Congress Ho- 
tel, here, last Monday, during which a number of 
matters pertaining to the concern and to business 
conditions generally were discussed. Among those 
who attended were C, I. Millard and C. W. Reig- 
hard, president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo.; S. H. 
Fullerton; R. B. Fullerton, of the Bradley Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark.; L. J. Boykin, of the Boykin 
Lumber Co., and W. H. Powell. of the Powell Bros. 
Paving Co. 

Walter B. Vanlandingham, of the Vanlanding- 
ham & Cook Lumber Co., returned the latter part 
of last week from the Coast, where he had spent a 
month, together with Mrs. Vanlandingham and 
daughter Virginia. Mr. Vanlandingham stated 
that he was much impressed by the large number 
of southern pine operators who are getting into 
the Douglas fir industry or are actively investigat- 
ing the situation with the expectation of doing so. 
These operators for the most part are cutting out 
their holdings in the South and are looking to the 
Coast as their future field for lumber manufac- 
turing. 


L. J. Koerble, buyer for the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., passed thru Chicago 
early this week on his return from the South, where 
he had spent three or four weeks visiting a large 
number of southern pine and hardwood operations 
and making a thoro survey of manufacturing and 
stock conditions. He was particularly impressed 
by the effect that the car shortage is having on the 
situation. He stated that, according to his obser- 
vation, it is becoming steadily more difficult for 
the mills to ship, and it seemed probable that they 
would not be able to ship at all within another 
three weeks, 


EXCHANGE SHOWS PROGRESS 


The executive committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Inter-insurance Exchange held 
a meeting at the local headquarters in the Lumber 
Exchange Building on Wednesday, Sept. 13, those 
present being C. A. Bigelow, president of the Knee- 
land-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich.; W. A. Holt, 
vice president of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis., and C. F. Wiehe, secretary of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. The affairs of the ex- 
change were thoroly examined, and great satisfac- 
tion expressed over the progress which the busi- 
ness has.shown since the management was assumed 
by Harry B. Clark in the early part of this year. 
The losses for the first eight months of 1922 were 
remarkably low, being less than $49,000 as com- 
pared with more than $178,000 for the similar 
period of last year, and net assets, after deduct- 
ing reinsurance reserves, have increased $87,000. 
As a whole, the executive committee found, the 
financial affairs of the exchange are in a more 
healthy condition than at any other time since 
its organization. : 

CRABB BBEZaEa 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS 


The original inspections made by the staff of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association during Au- 
gust totalled 20,642,444 feet, of which 17,131,080 
feet was the work of the salaried inspectors and 
3,511,364 feet were handled by the fee service. 
Reinspections were made on 219,268 feet. The asso- 
ciation’s bulletin states in this connection: “While 
this showing is not quite so strong as that for July, 
the preceding month, the figures returned are 
well within the higher ranges of the records of 
the inspection department and would indicate 
that general hardwood movements have lost little 
of the increased vitality which has manifested 
itself in connection with them during the last few 


months.” 
See GaGGaGGBaLAaa 


INSTITUTE TO HOLD DISTRICT MEETS 


Periodical district meetings of its membership 
are being planned by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, and Secretary-manager John M. Pritch- 
ard left last Saturday for an extensive trip thru 
the southern and eastern hardwood producing ter- 
ritories to arrange for and participate in the first 
of these meetings. Alexandria, La., was to be his 
first stop, and the hardwood manufacturers of 
that section were expected to gather some time 
this week for a discussion of uniform application 
of manufacturing and grading rules. It will be 
the purpose of these meetings, according to S. F. D. 
Mefiley, assistant secretary, to give instruction in 
methods of handling the lumber from the tree to 
the car according to rules evolved by the institute, 
so as to make for a product which is as nearly uni- 
form as possible. 

The institute has also made a start on its survey 
of hardwood consumption requirements, which will 
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take in practically every consuming industry and 
cover every use of hardwoods. Frederick F. Mur- 
ray, mechanical engineer for the institute, left a 
few days ago for Michigan, where he expected to 
visit all the principal fabricating plants. After- 
ward he will visit all the important hardwood con- 
suming centers in the United States. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘‘RED BOOK’’ 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Association, of Chi- 
cago, has recently distributed the August (1922) 
edition of the “Red Book” among its subscribers. 


The new book shows that many changes have 
taken place within the lumber industry during 
the last six months. New ratings show radical 


changes in some cases. 
are listed in 


Numerous new concerns 
the August books, and the associa- 


tion’s semiweekly change sheets have predicted 
and reported a great many failures during the 


period in question. 


Pea aAaA 
TWIN CITY RETAILER HONORED 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 18.—George P. 
Thompson, president of Thompson Yards (Ine.), 
never was prouder of anything in his life than 
he is of a handsome painting which looks down on 
him from the wall back of his office desk. It was 
presented to him by forty-one fellow retail lumber 
dealers of the Twin Cities, competitors yet friends. 
{t bears the following inscription : 


“Presented to George P. Thompson, presi- 
dent of Thompson Yards (Inc.), by the follow- 
ing retail lumber dealers of the Twin Cities 
and vicinity, as evidence of their high regard 
for him and his established policies in mer- 
chandising lumber.” 


The dealers called on Mr. Thompson in a body 
with the picture, which is a handsome landscape, 
the work of Daniel Garber. The _ presentation 
speech was made by A. A. Hood, of the Thompson 
Lumber Co. 

“Here in the Twin Cities,’ said Mr. Hood in the 
course of his neat little speech, ‘‘we first misunder- 
stood you, then we learned to fear you, then to 
hate your policies. Today our feelings are those 
of respect and affection. 

“During the last year we have come to know 
the integrity and fairness of George P. Thompson. 
You have been tried repeatedly and have deliv- 
ered 100 percent. Thanks to the mutual con- 
fidence between you and us, your policies as they 
affect our mutual relationship have stood the test. 
We come today bringing a gift of appreciation, not 
for the material things you have done, but as a 
mark of respect and affection for the strength of 
character in the man who made these things pos- 
sible.”’ 

"@e@aeaeaaaaaaa 
ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS MEET 

At its meeting on Friday of last week, the board 
of directors of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago adopted a resolution instructing President 
Frank H. Burnaby to appoint a committee to so- 
licit the local membership for funds for the Citi- 
zens’ Committee. to Enforce the Landis Award. 
This action was taken at the urgent request of sev- 
eral of the large lumber yard operators in Chicago, 
who were eager to see the committee financially 
able to continue its work and who believed that 
the lumber industry should not leave its financing 
entirely to other lines of business. Mr. Burnaby 
accordingly appointed a committee, composed of 
George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., 
chairman; N. C. Mather, of the Lord & Bushnell 
Co., and C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester 
Co., which committee this week circulated among 
the association membership a letter briefly reciting 
the conditions which have existed in the building 
trades of Chicago for some years, the aims of the 
citizens’ committee and the work already accom- 
plished by it, and urging the support of all lumber- 
men who stand for the same principles. 

H. Z. Lewis, an old time lumberman and _ in- 
spector with a thoro knowledge of wood, was form- 
ally appointed deputy lumber inspector for the «s- 
sociation, to specialize on northern and western 
pine, 

The board of directors also adopted resolutions 
commemorating Hermann Paepcke, of the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Co., and Conrad W. Rohe, of the 
Rohe Lumber Co., who have departed from life 
since the board had its previous meeting. The 
resolution on Mr. Paepeke contains the following 
paragraph : 

We remember in Mr. Paepcke, in his connection 
with the lumber business of this city for almost a 
half century, a man of strict justice, honor and 
integrity, whose entire business career may be re- 
called with pride by his late associates in the lum- 
ber trade. , His courteous and gentlemanly bearing, 
his frank gmd unpretentious manner always recom 
mended him to the high regard and confidence of 
his business associates. 

Regarding Mr. Rohe, the resolution said in part: 

Thru the death of Mr. Rohe, 
years was a member of this 
reputable and 


who for many 
association and a 
worthy representative of the lum- 


ber trade in this vicinity, we have lost one whose 
character was without reproach, a man of integrity 
and business honor, and one who under all circum- 
stances was just, kind and courteous to his. fel- 
lows, 

: Se e@aeaeaaaanaan 


KNOWS WEST COAST CONDITIONS 

From the Badger State went “Shorty” Nelson to 
the Pacific coast in 1903. Lumber manufacturers 
at that time manfully struggling to harvest na- 
ture’s premier crop in Oregon, which now contains 
25 percent more timber than its nearest competitor 
among the other States of the Union, did not 
realize that travelings of this particular young 
man were anyway wound up with their destinies. 
Such, however, was the case, and today there is 
probably no man traveling among lumber manu- 
facturers of Oregon who receives a warmer welcome 
in every plant or mill office which he visits than 
does L. A. Nelson, district secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association for Oregon. 

It is the same fellow. He signs his name L. A. 
Nelson, his mother calls him Louie, and his friends 
call him “Shorty.” The nickname, “Shorty,” al- 
ways applies to a good fellow, who is either ex- 
tremely long or extremely short. In this case, it is 
short in body and long on ability. 

Nelson was born in Racine, Wis. Before coming 
to the Coast, he had been a lumber buyer and in- 
spector in the Racine district. His father before 
him was a lumberman with the same initials, L. A. 
Nelson, who operated a wholesale lumber yard at 
Racine. 

As a buyer and inspector “Shorty” handled many 
kinds of wood, including west Coast wood. His 
first job, after going to the Pacific coast, was as a 














L. A. NELSON, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
District Secretary for Oregon, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association 


marker or grader on the sorting table at the Green 
Lake Mill Co.’s plant, Seattle, Wash. He worked 
with a number of different mills and then later ran 
compass in the woods for George T. Cole, a highly 
respected timber cruiser. In 1921, Nelson went 
into the Forest Service in the timber sales depart- 
ment, with the title of “temporary laborer.” ‘“Tem- 
porary laborer’ was really a misnomer, and we do 
not wish to mislead any of the AMPRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN readers, because Mr. Nelson is really a per- 
manent laborer, and has for many years labored for 
the good of the lumber industry of the Pacific coast, 
and incidentally to support himself, his dear old 
mother, now seventy-eight years old, and a charm- 
ing sister. Later in the Forest Service he was 
given the title of ranger and then became logging 
engineer and scaler, and still later went into the 
timber valuation work. 

During the war he had charge of the lumber 
statistics for the Fir Production Board, in conjune- 
tion with the Forest Service, and in 1919 he became 
connected with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, as district secretary for Oregon. 

“Shorty” Nelson has an intimate knowledge of 
Oregon lumbermen, Oregon lumber operations, tim- 
ber and timber land. He has had practical ex- 
perience from mill hand to millwright, and from car 
loader to inspector, as well as timber cruising 
and valuation, and has a fund of lumber informa- 
tion in general at his finger tips. 

On the side, he is a mountain climber. In fact, 
he is somewhat of a “mountain goat.” Any stranger 
who gazes at his stature of five feet two with dis- 
respect, and later has to follow him thru the 
timber or up the mountain side, is “out of luck.” 

He is five feet two and bald headed, quiet, even 
tempered, but with an opinion of his own, usually 
backed by a knowledge of his subject, and would 


run any man a tight race in a popularity contest 
among the lumbermen in Oregon. 


INSTITUTE’S INSPECTION SERVICE 

Desiring to remove any misapprehensions in re- 
gard to its inspection service, the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute this week issued a statement 
emphasizing the fact that its inspection service is 
available to everybody, manufacturer or consumer. 

The institute believes, it is stated, that there 
should be the greatest freedom in the merchandis- 
ing phases of the hardwood industry. It believes 
that any plan tending to control the merchandising 
of lumber thru restrictions and limitations upon 
the right to have inspection service, and refusal of 
such service except to members, is unjustified. The 
statement adds: 

Associations of hardwood manufacturers have 
never imposed such restrictions, and the policy of 
manufacturers in the past, in this respect, com- 
mends itself to those composing the institute. | It 
regards itself as the custodian of its inspection 
service for the equal convenience, benefit and pro- 
tection of all phases of the industry. To confine 
its service to its members only, or respecting trams- 
actions with members, would be at variance with 
its conception of its duty. 

The institute will be glad to send to anyone, 
upon request, a copy of its grading and inspection 
rules and of its sales code. ‘The free use of either 
or both, in any orders or transactions, without ap- 
plication for permission, is invited. 


SEES BIG BUSINESS NEXT YEAR 


B. R. Lewis, vice president and general 
manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Wash., was a visitor at the offices of 
the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN Thursday, leaving 
that evening for the west Coast after trans- 
acting business at Minneapolis, Chicago and 
other points. Asked regarding conditions and 
prospects, Mr. Lewis said: 

‘‘T feel that readjustment of the lumber 
business in the West has progressed very sat- 
isfactorily during the last two years. While 
we have lost an enormous amount of money 
during that period, we have at last reached a 
point where we are making a profit. I am 
very much pleased with conditions, in the 
rural districts as well as in the cities. 

‘«The facet is that business has had to adjust 
itself to a new standard. Higher wages and 
shorter hours have necessitated the use of 
more capital in business; this has been true of 
retailing as well as of manufacturing. It has 
taken more money to handle our business; the 
dealer should reconcile himself to the fact 
that these wages and prices are here to stay, 
and will be even higher. The changed condi- 
tions need not affect our prosperity or our 
happiness, when once we accept the situation. 
I believe the public is beginning to accept it, 
and when it has done so prosperity is assured. 

‘‘The increase in business, bringing to the 
railroads more traffic, has enabled them te 
make liberal reductions in freight rates; I 
think they have already done their part. 
Rates can not be made any lower and still 
allow the railroads a profit. It has been a 
popular pastime for several years to fight and 
embarrass the railroads. I feel that the time 
for that sort of thing is past. We should now 
give the carriers a holiday, allowing them to 
maintain their present rates, which I think 
have been reduced to a level comparable with 
other businesses, and permitting them to make 
some profits to be expended for needed better- 
ments and extensions. 

‘“Tf this is not done business is going to be 
hampered. These are our railroads. The 
United States has the best railroad system in 
the world and the lowest transportation costs: 
I believe it is wise to let well enough alone, 
devote our attention to our own businesses and 
let the railroad management handle theirs. 
If the politicians and the publie will quit 
annoying the carriers and give them their 
support they will handle the transportation 
saiisfactorily, giving us efficiency and getting 
along with their labor in their own way. The 
more politics that we allow to be injected into 
the management of the railroads, the more en- 
couragement we shall give to the radicals, 
and finally the publie will have to pay the bill. 
I would sooner pay a reasonable freight rate 
and have 100 percent service than to have a 
lower rate and poor service. 

‘*T look for 1923 to be one of the biggest 
years in the history of the lumber industry.’’ 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—W. J. Loveless 
Veneer Co. sold to Eastern Arkansas Veneer Co., 
recently organized with capital of $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Colusa—Colusa Lumber Co. 
sold to Diamond Match Co. 

FLORIDA. St. Cloud—Buckley & Morgan suc- 
ceeded by O. N. Lee. 


GEORGIA.  Ellijay-—-Henson, 
succeeded by Henson & Barnes. 
Tifton—Postell, Goodman & Co., lumber manu- 
facturers, purchased from the estate of H. H. 
Tift a large part of the former site of the Tift 
iumber mills, the purchase including the planing 
mills, dry kilns and equipment. Properties will 
be remodeled and short-log sawmill added. 
INDIANA. St. Meinrad—Anderson Valley 
Lumber Co. moving plant to Ferdinand, Ind., 
in order to obtain better railroad connections. 
IOWA. Baxter—Otto Schaap sells interest in 
Farmers’ Lumber Co. to Matt Kettenhofen who 
will take over the management. 
Washington—Wilson-Karel Lumber Co. sells 
interest in ‘‘White Yard” to Robert Patterson. 
LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Oldham & Brown 
Lumber Co., wholesaler, moving into larger 
offices at 915 Carondelet Building. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Woburn—Retail yard op- 
erated by E. G. Barker is taken over by E. G 
Barker Lumber Co. (Inc.), recently organized 
by Harry W. Witter, St. Johnsbury. Vt., Fred A. 


Asbury & Will 


Buckley, of Boston, and Charles E. Dodge, of 
Stoughton, Mass. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids— Grand Rapids 


Piano Case Co. succeeded by Johnson, Handley 
& Johnson Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Glancy—W. S. Slaughter and 
associates sell sawmill to C. C. Spence who will 
enlarge plant. Mr. Slaughter will take charge 
of the new veneer and box factory being built 
at Wesson, Miss., it is reported. 

NEBRASKA. Clarks—W. J. Henderson has 
purchased the yard which he recently sold to 
Paul Roberts, and will again operate it. 

Tekamah—Tunberg & Holmquist succeeded by 
Tunberg & Grothe Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Marshfield—H. A. Harris sold inter- 
est in Coos Pole & Pile Co. 

Veneta—Eugene & Western sawmill sold to 
Lewis-Peters Lumber Co. New machinery will 
be installed and capacity of plant increased to 
40,000 feet daily. E. A. Lewis will be in charge 
of the mill and F. H. Peters will conduct the 
office in Eugene. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Oldham—Superior Lumber 
& Coal Co. succeeded by C. M. Youmans Lumber 
3o. 


WASHINGTON. Port Orchard—Port Orchard 
Lumber Yard succeeded by Charles Grieve. 


INCORPORATIONS 


COLORADO. Denver—Denver Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—National Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

_ GEORGIA. Macon—C. C. Arnett Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Gilbert Furniture Co., 
incorporated. 

_ lOWA. Oskaloosa—Lanning Bros. Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—Owensboro Wheel 
Co. increasing capital to $300,000. 

Whick—Noble Coal & Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $12,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co., increasing capital from $1,000,000 to 
$1,400,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Woburn—E. G. Barker 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—Central Mill & Ware- 
house Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; to 
manufacture _millworix. 

_ Saginaw—Bliss & Van Auken Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Newark Sash & 
Door Co., incorporated. 

Paterson—Cemter Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $300,000; to succeed P. S. Van Kirk Co. 
_NEW YORK. Hudson—Hudson Lumber & 
Supply Corporation, incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

New York—Circle Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Syracuse—Sisson Lumber Co., Incorporated; 
capital, $28,600; will specialize in Pacific coast 
woods but will also handle eastern stock. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Southern 
Bobbin & Spool Co., incorporated. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Chamberlain—C. H. Enst- 


minger Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$500,060. ‘ nse 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga — Clark - Jones 
Sheeley Co., incorporated; to manufacture 
pianos. 


TEXAS. Eagle Pass—Estrado Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Greenville—Collins Coal & ITumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $3,000. 

Tyler—Ward Veneer & Crate Co., incorporated; 
capital, $8,000. 

WASHINGTON. Buckley—Buckley Lumber & 
Shingle Co., incorporated. 

Pe Ell—Kotula Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000. 

Seattle—Chinook & 
capital, $25,000; lumber. 

Seattle—Nudd Gutter Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated. 

Vancouver—West Washington Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—Mountain View Lum- 
ber & Box Co., incorporated, 


10bey Cv., incorporated; 


Platteville—Platteville Toy & Garment Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; to deal in and 
manufacture toys. 

Racine—Whaery-Burge Trunk Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $500,000. 

Watertown—Perfection Table Slide Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 
Waukesha—Waukesha Woodwork Co., 

porated; capital, $10,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Encinitas—Encinitas Lumber 
Yard recently began. 

GEORGIA. Dudley—Gettys & Wright Lumber 
Co., recently began; manufactures lumber. 

Macon—Stewart-Stanton Lumber Co., recently 
began; wholesale. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—J. A. Boyer Co., 
recently began; manufactures furniture. ‘ 

Malden—Mason Lumber Co., recently began. 

MICHIGAN. Harrisville—Harrisville Grain & 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—Long Pine Lumber Co. 
organized by John Frieler and W. T. Herring. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Reese-Sheriff Lumber 
Co. recently began at 1402 Syndicate Trust Build- 
ing; headquarters, Williamsport, Pa. 

St. Louis—Darst-Boll Lumber Co., 
began; wholesale and retail. 

NEW YORK. Cambridge—Brockett & Smith 
recently began; lumber manufacture. 

Herkimer—Nathaniel W. Denton _ recently 
began wholesale and commission business. 

Ossining—Allen & McKeon recently began. 

Port Chester—International Lumber & Mills 
Corporation, recently began. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—Carolina Build- 
ers’ Corporation, recently began; wholesale and 
retail and building materials. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Passmore & 
Murphy (Inc.) recently began; wholesale; 616 
Perry Building. 

TENNESSEE. Fayetteville—J. R. Hiller re- 
cently began; planing mill. 

TEXAS. zainesville—Bringman Lumber & 
Shingle Co., recently began; wholesale sash and 
doors. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—North Lumber Co., 
recently began wholesale business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. West Hamlin—Lincoln 
Lumber & Supply Co., recently began. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. St. Catharines—John Davis re- 
cently opened a retail yard on Ida street. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. ‘Thornton—Stout Lumber Co. 
announces work will be begun at once on recon- 
struction of plant damaged by fire; planer and 
veneer plants were destroyed and box factory 
slightly damaged; loss estimated at $250,000; 
practically covered by insurance. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Madera Sugar Pine 
Co. rebuilding mill destroyed by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Point 
Lumber Co. has taken out a permit for the 
erection of additional lumber sheds at its plant 
on Fulton Street. 

ONTARIO. Kitchener—A. H. Keepke consider- 
ing erection of planing mill. 

OHIO. Kenmore—Hudson Lumber Co. building 
addition; cost, $5,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Standard Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Kiowa Lumber Co. 
will erect lumber yard; cost, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport — W. D, 
Crooks & Sons, manufacturers of doors and 
millwork, erecting addition to plant, 125x160 ft.; 
two stories and basement. 

TEXAS. Abilene—Higginbotham Bartlett Lum- 
ber Co. erecting two-story building, 20x140 ft. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Bissell Lumber Co. 
announces completion of electrically driven saw- 
mill on Duwamish River, six miles from Seattle. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Woodwork Manufac- 


incor- 


recently 





turing Co. building two-story addition and new 
mill. 
Ogema—Ogema Lumber Co. building lumber 
shed on Soo tracks. ; Ea 
Sheboygan—Ke-No Manufacturing Co. building 
$8,000 factory addition. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Elko—McDougall & 
McNeill, of Vancouver, awarded contract for 
building first unit of the pulp plant to be erected 
nine miles south of here by Wigwam Pulp & 
Paper Co. Unit will have capacity of 100 tons 
of newsprint daily, the ultimate capacity of plant 
to be 300 tons. A power dam will be built on 
Elk river and sawmill erected. Total invest- 
ment about $15,000,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Marshall—Collins Lumber Co. 
mill, one mile north of Marshall, badly damaged 
by fire and large quantity of cedar logs and 
lumber destroyed. ; 

Sheridan—William R. Rhodes’ sawmill dam- 
aged by fire in dry kilns; loss, $1,000. 

INDIANA. Chrisney—Grant Shimer’s sawmill 
destroyed by fire; loss $5,000, no insurance. 

IOWA. Walnut—Seiffert Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $12,000. 

MARYLAND. Aberdeen—Planing mill ana 
lumber warehouse of F. O. Viele & Co. destroyed 


by fire; loss, $7,000; company purchased store 
rane near B. & O. and will use it for ware- 
10use. 


NEW YORK. Herkimer—Snell & Sons Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

New York—Plant of.James McBride & Co., 
hardwood and parquet flooring manufacturer, 
damaged to extent of $20,000 by fire. 

New York—F. A. Mulgrew & Co., loss by fire 
in mahogany mill and stock $250,000; mill 
almost complete loss and a considerable quantity 
of mahogany lumber burned. 


OHIO. Toledo—C. A. Maul Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $50,000. 


OREGON. Fossil—C. C. Chapman, loss by fire. 
a Lebanon—South Santian Lumber Co., loss by 

re. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Spool Co., loss by fire. 

Sumter—Penn Sumter Lumber Co., loss _ of 
$15,000 and Avery Lumber Co., $25,000, by fire 
which destroyed about a fourth of the former’s 
property and about three-fourths of the latter’s. 


VIRGINIA. Salem—J. J. Lewis & Sons, loss 
by fire. 


WASHINGTON. Centralia—Martin Lumber 
Co., sawmill destroyed by fire; loss, $100,000; 
covered by insurance; plant will be rebuilt. 


WISCONSIN. La Crosse—Tillman Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 16.—Sale of the entire 
assets of the Forest Mills of British Columbia for 
$671,107.86 has been sanctioned by the supreme 
court, the successful bidder being the St. Albans 
Commercial Trust Co., of St. Heliers, Isle of Jersey. 
The sale was forced by action of the prior lien 
debenture holders, headed by Sir Edward Fletcher. 
A large portion of the sale price is made up of 
prior lien debentures valued at $400,000, and the 
balance is to be paid in cash and will be applied to 
the discharge of debts. The assets of the Forest 
Mills consist of four mills at Taft, Cascade, Three 
Valley and Nelson, lands on the Arrow Lakes and 
at Revelstoke, a 381-acre millsite on the Columbia 
River, townsite lots at Comaplix, 22 Dominion tim- 
ber licenses, 154 provincial licenses, quantities of 
logs, sawn timber and three tugboats. 


NEw ORLEANS, Sept. 19.—The J. S. Otis Mahog- 
any Co. obtained a writ of libel last week against 
the French steamship Ophelie, which struck and 
broke the company’s log boom setting adrift val- 
uable mahogany and Spanish cedar logs. The com- 
pany estimates its damage at $12,000. The dam- 
age to the boom is set at $2,216.98 which the 
Mengel Co. is seeking to recover. It is charged 
that the vessel was traveling at a reckless speed, 
was taking the wrong course down stream and 
had no lookout on duty when the accident occurred, 


- 


Greenville—Shambow 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


CoLuMBuS, OHIO, Sept. 18.—Nitro Lumber & 
Supply Co., recently organized with a capital of 
$10,000, by J. M. Andrew, president, and O. H. 
Craft, secretary, et al., has purchased approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 feet of government lumber as 
well as other building supplies at Nitro, W. Va., 
which it is placing on the market. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Sept. 16.—The McCormick 
Lumber Co., of McCormick, Wash., has purchased 
a quarter section of timber from Mrs. Frances 
Ceislack, of Chehalis. 





BENTON, ARK., Sept. 18.—The Lena Lumber Co., 
of Benton, has purchased the Hamlin tract of land 
northwest of Benton, containing 5,000 acres. ‘The 
tract is estimated to contain 20,000,000 feet of 
pine. It is planned to install two sawmills. Cater- 
pillar tractors will be used. A steam dry kiln 
will be erected at Benton. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


There has been no change in prevailing values during the last week. 


Stocks of high grades have been reduced to a very low level, and it is 

freely predicted that prices will rise during the winter. The following list represents the present range of prices f. 0. b. Michigan mill points: 
poe Pi Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 8 com, FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
AS —_— 

4/4 + 7 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00 65. 00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $24 4.00@26.00 .00 $18. $.00@ 20-0 .00 ni eS 00 90.00 70. 99 75.00 65.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 
5/4 — 80.00@ 85.00 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 00 | 10/4 _ 95.00@100.00 85.00  $5.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
oA = ~ * rs 73.00 15.00 ou paged a0 noose 00 20. 00@22.00 | 1274 105.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
10/4  95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 :....@..... fe 4 128.000130.00 105.00@110.00 $0.00 95.00 48.00@60.00 <2... 
Cuscn— a. a 8 0.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 

G/8 one NP? etmmon and bette szoogas.co r20oqisco | ft $0008 S500 ogee Gnee sRee@ Enae snangance 14. 00gze. 
4/4 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50. 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
vt Po big bod Hy % os 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 , 
+ ; ++ H+ . r+ bo 00 + =45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | 1074  100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 

/ . 00 = 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 | 31274 110. 00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
Bircu— 14/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 .....@... 
4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $23.00@25.00 $15.00@17.00 | 16/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 — 95.00@100.00 48.00@50.00 .... 

GA HESGIECSS 33808 ety EEG ens sesouatgs 1eggnes® | Sore Mere 

j ‘ , . ’ Q: . . 4/4  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.08 
10/4  125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 wine 6/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 
12/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 ylite cds 8/4  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 
16/4  140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 cee Sep Beene Mane Meee 
Sorr ELM— 4/4 $ 95.00@110.00 vest Quoeees $ 65.00@ 80.00 .....@.. ee. ee 
4/4  15.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 ......@......  70.00@ 85.00 .....@....-. podiuieibiaa 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 60.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 198-0069 120.00 seer Ss 75.008 90.00 2106 Ps, ovndaes 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 120.00@135.00 ...... Biase 90.00@105.00 .....@.. ey ae 











WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Prices on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock remain unchanged, quotations f. 0. b. Wisconsin mill points being: 








HmeMLOCKE, e 1, 8181E— a Selects No.1com. No.2com. No.3 com. 
10’ 12-14' 16’ 18-20’ a 

2x 4” $32.00@ 34.00 $ 32.00@ 34.00 $ 30.00@ 32.00 $32.00@34.00 $35.50@37.50 ’ . ’ ’ ’ ’ 

2x 6” : 1g 29.50 28.50@ 30.50 28.50@ 30.50 31.00@33.00 34.50@36.50 e/4 tty as 110.00 * 80.006 86.00 © 65:00 80.00 50.00 32.00 °16.00 18.00 

2x10” a1 og 3100 30.00 32.00 30,00 32.00 32.00034.00 #4 si@as.30 105-00g118.00 #8.00g $0.00 G5.008 60.00 S0.00g32.00 16.00g180 

a , : . 00 90. 00 60. . . ; . 

2x12” 30.00@ 82.00 31.00@ 33.00 31.00@ 33.00 33.00@35.00 35.50@37.50 8/4 110.00@120.00 80.006 85.00 60.00 65.00 85.00008.00 16.00@18.00 

No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, 81S— OaK— 

8’ 10-14’ 16° 18-20’ 8-16’ 4/4 $105.00 110. 0 $ $6. 90 90.00 $ 50. 00 55.00 $28.00 30. 90 $10.00@12.00 

Ix 4” os 00@ 28.00 $ 27.00@ 29.00 $ 29.00@ 31.00 $31.50@33.50 $28.00@30.00 oa ber re 90.00 60.00 30.00 12.00@14.00 

lx 6” 28.50@ 30.50 29.50@ 31.50 31.00@ 33.00 33.50@35.50 30.00@32.00 30:00 95.00 M4 “00 60.00 36.00 38:00 12.00@14.00 

1x 8” 29.50@ 31.50  30.50@ 32.50  32.00@ 34.00 34.50@36.50 31.00@33.00 8/4 110. 00 120. 90 90.00@ 95.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 12.00@14.00 

1x10” 30.50@ 32.50 31.50@ 33.50 33.00@ 35.00 35.50@37.50 32.00@34.00 

1x12” 31.50@ 33.50 32.50@ 34.50 34.00@ 36.00 36.50@38.50 33.00@35.00 Rock Eum— 

’ hantable deduct $2; 4/4 $ 65.00 bs fe eeeceeQ.eeees $ 40.00@ 45.00 $20.00 ae $14. 0 16.00 
From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, o —— antable deduct $ a4 $ 70-00 sccedpecees 9 Sin aaan “arae 15-00 ; 

for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. 6/4 75.00 = co 48.00 0:00 25.00 aoe 1600617 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 8/4 75.00@ 85.00 Cae Seema 45.00@ 60.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 
No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and | 10/4  80.00@ 90.00 oP «see 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 .....@..... 

wider, $15.50 to $16.50. 12/4 85.00@ 95.00 ......@..... - 65.00@ 60.00 35.00@40.00 .....@..... 

i is, ® . 19.—The followi are ' : 
anand chien sacaneade 1 o. b. Chicago, Sept. 20.—The following cross tie Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 18.—The following are 

St. Lovis: prices prevail, f. 0. b. Chicago: average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 

Gux— 4/4 5/4 &6/4 8/4 : Dasventes flooring during the week ended Sept. 9: 

a nel White Southern 1ex2%” 43x2" J2x2%" Hx1%,” x2” 
aiekues 110@115 $110@115 
No. 1 ‘com: ae , ag 2° 10g 75 > Mle | oe eka 1 
PO... 5 Fa 88 42@ 45 48@ 50 | No, 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.65 $1.05 Sel. atd. ware 22) 4.30 $06 9s 
” 3 wa é Fr. me Wek. DRTe s.csen 3. 5.F 
BAS .......$100@105 $110 siosq@i1o | Ne 4 rae, 8 8", ", neh face..... 1.55 7” |\Gauwe.. wee 27) 99.71 66.00 68.87 
> =: oa wa 68@ 1G | No. 2; 6x7”, 8, 7-inch face..... 1.25 15 Sel. pin, wht. o20-. oo... 90.21 57.30 56.80 
oO. com... No. i 6x6”, 3” 6-inch face..... 1.10 65 Sel. pln. red.. 84.00 ..... s 5 5 83 
Plain sa No. 1 com.... 54.54 ..... 62.22 38.82 37.50 
FAS vs icovee 4 48 $ 48 50 $ 52 yr Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less than ae me GUeden ative -ccken TES Secai ides 
= 2 com ty o or 8 4 = a 42 white oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than white 
o. 2 com... 2 25 oak. APLE FI OORIN' 

a 44 41 $ 47@ 52 Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $42 per thousand M G 
No. 1 com..... ig i ua 40 feet. Current prices on maple flooring, f.0o.b. Cad- 
No. 2 com... 32@ 34 34@ 36 Switch Bridge | illac, Mich., basis: 

QUARTERED WHITH OaK— Ttes Plank Face— Clear No.1 Factory 
BL when aain’ $125@130 $135@145 $145@150 | White oak ........ ccccceccce $47.00 $45.00 | 3/8 x1% & 2”..... $ 65.00 $50.00 eee 
No. 1 com. and WOON 666 cccces sdaduweanuane 42.00 40.60 | 13/16x1 ihe a dha aiken 90.00 75.00 25.00 

sel. ...-.--. 65@ 70 T5@ 80 90@ 95 | pougias fir ..............00 eee 45.00 45.00 BE fokacunes 90.00 80.00 3.00 

QUARTERED RED OAK— —_— x24" idaceqaee =o = = 

a piawiaewe 125@185 fo XB Co cee 5. 5. . 
yAg com. ree 6 et $ BG 80 17/1632" Goadadaun 100.00 90.00 40.00 
No. 2 com....- 38@ 41 51 =55@ 58 St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—The following cross ok, 95.00 85.00 45.00 

PLAIN WHITE OskK— ~ | tie prices prevail, f.o. b. St. Louis: 
| er $105@110 $115@125 $125@135 ae ™ 
No. 1 com. and Untreated WEST COAST LOGS 

eee - 55@ 58 61@ 66 68@ 71 White Southern 
No. 2 com..... 34 36 37 39 42 46 Seattie, Wash., Sept. 16.—Log quotations: 
No. 3 com..... 18 . 22@ 24 22@ 24 Oak Sap Pine Fin: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18: No. 3, $13 
Sound wormy.. S3@ 4 S1@ 30 SG % | wa 5 tee", 8’, Q-inch face.....$1.43 $1.15 Cepar: ‘Te_percent. base, $23 @25. V3 

PLAIN RED OAK— No. 4, 7x8”, , 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.00 HE MLOCK : No. 2, ae No. 3, $12. 
| Orr Fata @110 $113@118 $125@128 No. 3, 6x8”, 3° 8-inch face..... 1.15 .90 SPRUCE No. 1, $2 - No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
No. 1 com. an No. 2, 6x7”, 8", T-inch face..... 1.04 .80 
ant sare ls, 4 - 52 b> oe 60 b br No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 92 .70 

0. 2 com..... 6 

nemeen-- than whith dali: aap Coonan 30 tone eee) ean te cee Lee 
saps & sel... - ee $129 ey $1380 88 white oak. : : Portland, Ore., Sept. 20.—Log quotations: 
No. 1 com..... 50@ 52 55@ 57 61 63 CEDAR: $23. 
No. 2 com. A.. 32@ 84 33@ 35 383@ 85 = ae YELLOw Fin: $24, $17 and $12. 
No. 2 com. B.. 283@ 25 28@ 29 28@ 29 Ties ‘an Rep Fir: 

Sorr MapLp— WORM ONE icc eeciceace Jéiséiceedeee $43.00 Spruce: $24, $18 and $12. 
Log run ..... $40 $45 SEO | Med OAK ccccccccccc. coccscccce QNOe 40.00 HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Sept. 


18.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 








VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 18.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
a hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

Gu 























ve TS OS ha CC _ ™ Qtrd. red FAS. $120@135 $140@150 $150@ 190 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— i Qtrd. No. 1 com. 80 100 
FAS $140@150 $150 160 $160 170 nigh esoeweeie $1200 108 $175 13) at 4 Plain red FAS, 110 115 125@135 130 135 
S ceorcos eee ‘ o COM... 
Selects ....... 105@110 110@115 120 caf es eal 136 20 20@ 21 30g 2 ——— * wom wee 6% 
No. 1 com 10@ 75 80@ 85 135 90 Sd. wormy and om % rboard ; a @ 
No. 2 com..... 430 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 No 2 com... 30@ 82 32@ 35 35@ 38 P, to 17”..” 55@ 60 ...@--.  .++Q@ee. 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 Sd. wormy and Sap = 6” 49@ 52 58@ 55 60@ @ 
oO. com. WIR? vw0:02%% 
QUARTERED RED OAK— and better... 835@ 88 42@ 44 42@ 44 Sap No.1lcom. 382@ 35 Ha 37 asa 40 
FAS | cmnnigee ss q190 no. gs sisi Sap No. 2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
0. 1 com..... ooe@... --@... . OTTONWOOD— 
No. 2 com.:... 3 > en me poe et ener $ 75@ 80 $ 85@ 95 $ 90@100 CAS 6” & wars 55@ 60 $ 60@ O5 ...Q... 
‘ bk No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 + 60@ 70 Se is No. i com..... 42 44@ 46 ...@... 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OAK— No. 2 com..... 82@ 35 =435@ 40 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... 30 33 32@ 35 ...@... 
ee $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 | Birncn— Boxboards, 
2 13 to 17”... a eee oe 
mg een aR 3 be eee $110@120 $115@125 $120@125 8 to 12"... Gog 6S 1@l.. el 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 48@ 48 45@ 50 oy aeeee es 300 CF oe ee 4 | QuantEReD WHITE Oak— 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 oe a nen 26s ° BE dees enies $115 120 $120@125 $125@130 
Sound wormy.. 45@ 47 55@ 60 55@ 60 | Berco— agg ge ss eeeee je = = = a — 
0. COM .ceccc 
PoPLAR— , nese eae iva 4 $ re | Po $ pee | a4 No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 47 52 §2 57 
FAS .........$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 No. 2com:.... 25@ 30 80@ 35 30@ 35 | QarennepRepOak 
con eee Se a ae Oe a er ea er — 
ede ce 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 WHITE ASH xo. : arses og 60 - aq: P ng 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 65 70 67@ 72 ee $ 85@ 90 $ 95 @105 $100@110 . teeee +-@... se .- 
No. 2 com. A.. 387@ 40 45 40@ 45 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 65@ 70 | PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaK— 
No. 2 Com. B.. 8 27@ 30 27@ 80 No. 2 com..... 82@ 85 42@ 45 BAS we eeeeees $100@105 $105@110 $110@115 
roan Gan Sees, Hickory ey ee : $o@ 5s Bq 60 60@ 6S 
a. aen a e Meese 
No.1,18 to 28” 155@165 175@185 180@190 | pag ......... -++@... $110@120 $110@120 No. 2 com..... 32@ 36 35@ 38 37@ 40 
Boxboards, No. 1 com..... ia @: ie wr 104 80 - : = tees pos 4 23@ 25 25@ 28 
13 to 17’... 115@120 ...@... ...@... | _No. 2 com..... +++@... ited tga - —- oe 
WALNuT— 
Bass woop— Oe OO a 95 95 100 100 10 
, eee $240@250 $250@260 $260@270 Saps & selects. 70@ 75 . 7 80 . 80 85 
2 eee $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95 100 Selects ....... 155@160 175@180 180@185 No. 1 com..... 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 =50@ 55 60 No. 1 com..... 110@115 = = 125@130 No. 2 com. A.. 33@ 36 35@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 82@ 34 87@ 42 40 45 No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 65 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 
‘The following are current f. 0. b. Chicago | YELLOW CYPRESS— The following are the prevailing redwood 
pfices on cypress: — ‘ off on 51 4a6/4 8/4 prices, f. 0. b. Chicago: 
ee ee . a) 
aa.” RED CYPRESS— Selects consti tes 73g 80 85@ 95 95@ 109 Bevel Siding, S1S2E 
Factory 0. BNOP.. cee lea A 
Factory ———— Widths— ae 8/20’ 7" 3/20’ s/re: 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck No. : noel 2 = ¢ Size— 
4/4 - $118. 50 $106.50 $ 76.50 $46.50 $29. 50 $26.50 Pasty artane 9:50 Yyxa” .. 6... $25.25 $42.25 $22.25 $89. 25 $38.28 
5/4 ... 123.50 111.50 86.50 58.50 32.50 28.50 No.1com. No.2com,. | x5" ........ 28.25 45.25 26.25 48.25 88.26 
6/4... 126.50 114.50 89.50 61.50 31. ee Se 2 SS eer $38 $30 os 27.25 44.95 95.95 4325 87:20 
8/4 ... 135.25 122.26 97.25 69.25 33.25 29.25 | 1x10 & 12”.......... cece eeee 47 Not less than 10 percent 8- to 7-foot; balance 
10/4 ... 141.25 128.25 103.25 75.25 ..... ceees odtube: 8-foot and longer. 
12/4... 141.25 128.25 108.25 75.25 ..... .eeee ile aa ree For specified lengths, add $2. 
16/4 11. 146.25 133.25 108.25 80.25 ..... se ee. t. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—The following are Bungalow Siding, S1S2E 
Boards current quotations on cypress f.o.b. St. Louis: pes iene . 
apc aeceay cr Zs % 
LXE 10). 1k” 6 iso svvcecivncce cs $31.50 $3650 $3150 GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— Size— ei viene vide 8/20" 
— > Senne Sone ‘ New Grades a es setae $48.25 $46.25 $41.25 $44.25 
ix 4 to 12”.$108.00 $ 98.00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 Factory 8” 12.51) 50.25 53.25 48.25 cra 
ix 2 to. 11” Tank Selects Shop Box 5x10” ...... 52.25 55.25 - 50.25 58.25 
spe. widths 108.00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 | 4/4 ........... $121.75 $73.75 $43.75 $26.75 ae 66.75 69.75 64.75 67.75 
CRUE connec 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 Seta 126.75 83.75 55.75 29.75 | 4x10" ...... 68.75 71.75 66.75 69.75 
For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add | 6/4 ........... 129.75 86.75 58.75 29.75 | *ZI2” ...... 7075 78.75 68.75 71.75 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “‘D” grade, Se cparineeoee 137.75 94.50 66.50 30.50 or rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. PE ons svanueee 142.75 104.75 74.75 ...0. dine “liane or S4S 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— sara Se ey 142.75 Pegty 74.75 5 -——Clear- A B 
Factory Vk ee , 247.75 109.75 79.75 ..... 8/20’ 9/20" $e’ 8/20 8 /20' 2/20’ 4/20° 
No.1 No.1 No.2 Peck random 4/4”.....cccesccsesccccsocs $23.75 Width 1” 1%-1 1%a-1Y2" 2” " 
FAS Selects shop common common ” pe 
4/4..8tev0 $0008 FEPBo CRBS OU “Er UG sanar yritah S18 or ses | IAT aman ase naan suoan ses sgn a 
5/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 Bg Sp a ° Br IILIIID be pase Babe sree Bees Stee 76.60 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52:00 37.00 ine—10 - $106.00 $ 96.00 $ 88.00 $ 78.00 $60.00 JS 6 a 91.50 98.50 96.50 84.50 91.50 89.50 76.50 
8/4... 120.00 100.00 77.00 54.00 39 00 ee ee boged 104.00 96.00 86.00 67.00 8” nee eeee 91.50 98.50 96.50 84.50 93.50 91.50 76.60 
10/4... 130.00 90.00 80.00 54.00 39.00 x woe 3.00 116.00 108.00 105.00 segee 10” osdenee’ 92.50 99.50 0 85.50 94.50 92.50 17.50 
12/4 130.00 90.00 80.00 54.00 39.00 1x16” .... 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..:.. oF. sadeceen 95.50 102.50 100.50 88.50 97.50 95.50 80.50 
.-- 180. aoe : ‘ Senhentes Seebdes, thei 4 to 12”.... 91.50 98.50 96.50 84.50 92.50 90.50 76. 
1x6.8&10" 1x12” 1” random No.1 No.2 No.8 Short Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S 
No. 1 common...... $50.00 $55.00 ..... See $48.75 $33.75 $28.25 P Clear. 
No. 2 common...... 36.50 40.00  ..... ISOS) As S654 aos ORAS ROR 55.75 38.75 28.25 a | ols & le" 2” 
PK caswascesenntes tases sone $29.50 Flooring, Ceiling, Shiplap, Drop Siding — "eae ee Fae ee 
YELLOW CYPRESS— A B c C&Btr. D 38 & 4”..$47.50 $57.50 $54.50 $64.5 f 
Factory ; cies ene wat & e-° -$105.50 $88.50 $79.50 $84.50 $61.50 | 5, & oe. 49.50 58.50 50.50 50 6 6:5 6:50 $450 “04.50 
Oo. No. 0. x ” bev. FS eeib 6 .f f A f X q 
FAS __ Selects shop common common 7 dg. Seacreices 49.00 44.50 39.50 ..... 28.00 1 cores 34 op ta 26 P94 +4 50.58 
4..." x00-00 "exo *gs:00 Se00 “36-00 | eed “aiding, | 8 to'6*.. 44.50 54.50 61.50, 61.50 49.50 69.50 
6/4 .... 100.00 83.00 59.00 37.00 30.00 from 14x8 3 & 4” 42.50 652.50 49.50 59.50 47.50 57.50 
8/4 .... 105.00 90.00 70.00 38.00 31.00 & 10” stock 71.75 62.75 ..... 59:00 2... e. steeee big >} gtd ore8 68.59 51.59 €1.50 
1x6” ease 1x10” 1x12” 1” rand seit is erere ae ” ” 10" cress a4 ey 4 $8.50 56.50 $6.50 
No. 1 common. .$39.00 $39.00 $40.00 $48.00 ..... 3’ 6”..... a 5.18 $38. Le git 50 12” 11°11 6250 7250 7180 a180 69.50 19:50 
No. 2 common.. 32.00 32.00 33.00 36.00 ..... 4’ okxes+ Saeseieenmm 43.75 52.00 8 to 6”.. 39.50 49.50 48.50 58.50 46.50 56.50 
POC. -<ciasehonn sehen mae pisecion, sbieine .00 “ Panel Stock, — a Wider Other specified lengths, add $2. 
. ” 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 18.—The following are | $45.25 $53.00 $68.00 $64.75 itd a — song rag ae ae 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: . ; ength, 8 to 20 
RED CYPRESS— INO, ASV ORES ca Sits su nais wersaaccwaa ness $8.95 wat 1 1%" ie” 2” 2" 3” . 4” GEBr 
Rules of March 18, 1922 YELLOW CYPRESS— B&war $42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
. Factory _ 85 af oie Si. we Short Stock, “A” & Better, Rough, S2S 
Factory Select ............ 75 82 82 87 — 92 sini easier 
1” sos 47560 Pryy A No 1 BOD rscirs.cs 45 60 60 70 75 r 1 — Mitintets 
[atishivee eee bse wsaakian s " 0. common..... & 35 35 35 seus ~” ” ” ” ” 
Finilsh—S1S or S2S No. 2 common..... 25 27 27 28 Width— 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 20-40” 42-54” 54-96 
ees . “mie Boards 3 ,& 4”....$87.50 $44.50 $54.50 $44.50 $51.50 $61.50 
” ” ” ee | = a~*ee6¢08-08 5 
incld. S28,.$106.50 $96.50 $90.50 $75.50 $60.50 | xo. 1 common saves dive thine kikee | isos 39.50 46.50 58.50 46.50 58:50 
c - J common....... -00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 | gx 44.50 51.00 61.60 58.50 60.00 10.00 
ommon rae Rou nm — No. 2 common....... 28.00 31.00 32.00 Fs 10” 21.2232 5550 62.50 72.50 64.50 71.50 81.50 
” . ’ , " ec erence 57.50 64.50 74.50 66.50 78.50 88.50 
DEE Ss tistnceeewalnaee $43.00 $31.00 $25.00 | 1” random...... Saisk ee rere etre er 3 to 6” 34.50 41.50 51.50 48.50 50.50 60.50 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 18.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Sept. 16: 











Week ended Sept. 16 Sept. 9 Week ended— Sept. 16 Sept. 9 Week ended— Sept.16 Sept. 9 Week ended— Sept. 16 Sept. 9 
Flooring Partition Boards Boards 
1x4 B&better $45.11 $44.50 1x4 B&better ......... 44.99 | B&better— Other grades— 
No. 1 com.... 38.34 38.07 No. 2 com. yh rn 3 ee eee 1 | arene 1x 3 to 12 Seasoned 
No. 2 com.... 16.31 17.44 “ae x10 D4S ......... 53.00 ..... rough dry.. 21.00 ..... 
No. 3 and cull 9.00. ..... : Siding _ 1x12 D4S ee | eee 1x3 to 12 No. 3 com. 
1x2 Roa nif 7250) 1x6” Novelty— D/4210 THA i. os ees SHAG! aewien D4S8 16.00 
oe ep Ss es See evo os B&better ........ 40.00 42.00 | 5/4x 6 to 12 D4S8.... 55.00 ..... " palpi tte aT ae 
C rift........ 09.00 «2... - | Sees 38.18 36.89 I 8 Ce 50.00 1x6 & up mill run air 
Ne. 2 S0t...< DOO ccc ee | ee 22.34 21.80 TE LO MT a oe 50.00 dried D2S....... 25.00 
1x53 B&better .... 56.30 50.00 1x6” Bevel— ely i). 50.00 Mill run air dried 
1 M ad rm « - o oO» 
_ 1 —_ sacs ge bey PICREGE 6at cies ae SER -amadé No. 1 common— rough ..-....... 22.00 
NO. #2 COM.... 14.00 ‘. DC eae 20.00 19.00 5 re Shingles 
Ex6 No. 2 com.... ZEO@O ..... INO COMB es a2enec mee” aes 1x 4 D4S sete ee ee oe ees 36.00 gle 
4x6” Square edge— Ix 5 D4S ......... 45.00 ..... Prime cypress........ 3.25 ..... 
Ceiling 5 5 ~~? s oe 2 a ae 36.09 36.00 4x18 Cypress “oA”, ee 
PGhetiew 605.2% 26.83 33.00 po et. |, Se 38.00 36.00 | 4.48 No. 1 heart pine 4.39 
1x4 B&better 7, ae INOe D COUR. 6c: 260.3 21.00 21.22 Be ain oid ao cine a 30.00 allie ; J 9 er 3 
No. 1 com.... 41.15 40.00 NG 2 CON ac 'c.<.: 8.50 11.20 ye ag, eS 45.00 ..... 4x18 No. 1 pine..... te 3.56 
No, 2 com..., 1980 .«:.. 1x 6 to 12 D48......... 38.00 | 4x18 No, 2 pine..... 1.700 «6s 
x34, B&better .... 36.11 36.00 Roofers A aaa 4x18 No. 3 pine TOe <+a, 0 
Ne t é 29.76  33.4( 1x6 No. 2 com. 19.50 20.48 
ca a ee Mert Ns 33.40 No. 3 com 7 11.92 EO Be iieelese xs y | eT Lath 
No. 2 com.... 14.40 14,54 1x8 No. 2 com.... 22.00 F BOOS 56.45.0952 21.92 24.70 saree ' ; 
ixx8% Bkbetter .... 27.58 ..... . : 7 oe eae ee - aan ie 23.00 23.05 4° No. 1 Std. kiln P vo 
No. 1 com.... 22.70 22.60 Boards 1x 8 Shiplap...... ..... 23.00 | _, dried ............ 4.85 = 4.50 
No: 2 com.... 31.93 13.22 B&better— BORG BIG evke Sawa caine 24.00 4 No. 1 Std. air is 
No. 3 com. and BS © W4e vecceancs 50.00 3 ..ccs ESIS DGS owe ei ces 22.00 24.00 eee eee a a 
CUM cc nies's A ee 1x 6 D4S ‘ 45.75 ay LSE OO BP 62h bea ae. dh are 22.00 4’ No. 1 Std. green.. 3.03 3.85 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales during week ended Sept. 16 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- ~Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- on, stn, a. 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sae so a Stee. see 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, one es > ee 5 
La, Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. s ~ we. * 
Floorin Dimension, 818S1E 
on ‘ Boards, S1S or 82S A 
3” EG Bé&better ..... 77.00 69.56 ..... 75.4 Weird, S889) 16% 6655 Ye? oe 
oe — Bins — 7 ek No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’ 40.74 -:--- 36.31 ss : ee 28.00 20.54 28.50 
Sa ee ee ube \ekees See Other lengths ........ eases 35.00 34.20 T/ eaeep 30.94 26.33 29.75 
NOn De icidavdks ceach SOMMMIM crocee tees 1x10”, 14 and 16’..... 35.28 -.-.. 38.12 18&20’ 33.08 29.00 30.61 
FG B&better ..... 56.50 59.50 59.22 57.69 Other lengths ....... snes 38.00 37.40 10’to20’ 33.55 yee 
3 ae ; stew achnn 40000 1x12”, 14 and 16’..... 46.53 coves 45.87 | No. 3, 2x4" 2... ccc cco 16.00 16.80 
Wine Mt 43.94 46.75 ..... Other lengths ....... Veee's 46.34 ee ae 15.00 16.00 ..... 
NGG ees ..ee- 21.64 22.25 26.26 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— Fo 15.50 nals.  saaae 
1x4” EG B&better 68.00 66.00 ..... 69.11 1x6 to 12” .......... cece neces 28.00 954 40 1B i sac ike 14.62 
D wer ccer cree saves cee 55.62 MY sity edcas aavied 25.17 20.00 25.50 25.51 : 
sid “geagnil 50.69 45.00 48.74 rege  cupaseaiaticen Suaiee 25.41 23.00 24.37 25.56 Longleaf Timbers 
a 20 oe 16 &D eeeee eeeee 7 ov © . 5 € € « 
a ee 1214 4200 4251 ..... BONA, cc adgconasaaes 26.80 24.50 24.82 28.30 | No 1 Ssq.B&S, 84S, 20’ and under— 
(ee an 2. 58 18.73 19.78 26.01 No. 3 (all lengths)— Se aduddeddedwdagaaes ; er 32.50 27.13 
Ge oie ck os 16:25 1240 ...3; We td 198 vcik cc csdus cscae SGC WEREM...- 2, ee 32.00 33.35 
1x6” = 1 pe. erersaers -++2- 88.10 SEW ois cect craw sess MOU ices cece Lo eee ee eee eens 83.25 35.11 
No. 2, C.M. 22.00 24.29 RE Keciaaa ease . wena 20.43 21.08 Be <eenddeticasetaas a deger? eee 
No. 3. CM. 17.00 16.50 Oe oF ee 20.00 20.09 20.33 AG” <isuaseredaacewnwes G4.e - seas 
Ceili No. 4, all widths and ’ 3 \ 
oe IOHRENE <6 cccics cacaxaes 6.00 9.33 Shortleaf Timbers 
1x4” B&better cecse cise 4G 4E00 ; , ified, 
OM ia ae ees Roofers a ee See 24.00 
Nee ee sae aoe ae wee svece. EERO, 18:06 ee ARS tos, siemmiaiehaks| bie dal 25.21 
| Se eee ary sess extus A gains [OY SRR cantncns yee veers 28.50 10" ay andere Mee 28,97 
%x4" B&better ........ $1.72 003. 4500 42:32 Shivl a te ell dell a beta : 3175 
NOSE Sige ncaa ane 36.10 ..... 41.00 37.76 a 0 Me eet apne biel 35.20 
<p Oe z:-:+ 17.00 19.00 17.00 No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’... 35.00 cone eee 
%x4" B&better ...... 2.00 ..... 4679 ..... Other lengths .. ..... 28.98 34.96 Plaster Lath 
Ce ree 40.47 42.00 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 37.00 vise 36.00 
No. 2 oeeeee scene 20.50 ead Other lengths pean 38.00 | No. 1, %”, 4° ........ 5.98 5.50 5.63 5.79 
Ca a seeee . No. 2 (10 to 20’)— Ge ae Ts SS ewcnemas 4.65 4.10 . 4.75 
Partition ot ere 25.04 24.00 24.50 26.00 Byrkit Lath 
jot a sie aes ~~ BOON secexudves 25.22 23.50 25.00 25.93 ‘ 
x4 & 6’ cbetter 45. veee. 52.75 : 4: EF Rn 16.00 15.36 
“No. 1 .. «sone Sir Shee | Ne 5.580 Sena Bt 20.26 fen OO aera as 16.00 16.86 
We Wa isa vcias 21.50 25.00 mores 19.50 pee 12’ and longer 17.00 
1 ee Re eS Are 10.00 vier ee aes PY eenacaeewn 20.00 20.50 2 oe eee. eee IEE . 
WEO™ Noe Pos cawucans ceces BS.56 ' er 
asian Dimension, S1S1E ona ery, Cer Material 
D Sid (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
aoa ncie No. 1, 2x 4”, 10° ...... 31.18 30.34 Bé&better, 9 and 18’... 61.50 
1x4 or 6” B&better..... 41.59 47.06 48.44 Oe ecars 29.37 eseee 29.71 | Bo nner nerereeccceees 39.00 
Wee 8 ok nen eee 39.86 43.25 aes 30.79 33.00 30.59 No. 1, 10 and 20’ 44.86 
No. 2 .4. 27.00 23.00 27.05 28.05 18&20° 32.80 33.00 33.48 5’ and multiples..... 38.00 
ae, Seperate ; 12.00 10’to20’ 33.44 26.00. xcs. No. 2, Random....... 20.16 
> A i | a 28.00 re 
Finish ) ie ee 27.05 28.45 25.95 Car Decking 
B&better rough— ee cedars s 28.00 28.00 26.97 No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 36.00 
ENO 60 Be iccccvitent A ae 18&20’ 29.50 28.00 29.86 itt ita ie 
PEG ANG FO" os os cc ns EE IR 10’to20’ 29.44 pt Leer Car Sills 
eS oe ae 59.50 saad D> alae) |, ES awe vss 29.00 | sis sq ReS— [owe 
1% and 2x4 to 12%... SB.5O cece Re éadwen 28.00 28.00 : 8”, 34 to 36’ 36.00 
: wma ee , sa ae 2085 | 8, 94 to 86’.......... isons 986 
B&better Surfaced— 1G cccet: 285 = IEE IOP ers 
BEG C0 Pal coe ok 5% «ce OOOO «.--. SES 18&20° 32.00 sei, 32.38 Oe ee ee. 4866" | 53) 
OE  elararn pele Ae a alas as 55.25 ..... 55.00 56.11 , 10'to2 32.17 27.50 ..... U p to 9”, 34 to 36’.. _.... 86.00 87.98 
AS ieutcie whe ea ate es 55.61 56.12 56.09 2x10”, 10 Donets notes ae: .. | ae | egal ne tieenmmatinte SS face 
lee Seti keeh 522 odin 54.17 53.50 57.14 65.00 12” ...... 29.13 33.00 29.66 ea CASS SES ht alae 43.61 
ish and 20°... .. 6.0.06 60.40 62.50 64.11 65.59 16’ «1.04. 30.81 29.00 32.22 Up to 10”, 34 to 36’ ’ 38.25 
13) © lc a aia oe 60.33 62.50 65.84 69.31 18&20° nates 30.33 33.13 Ce fon. eee : 43.01 
DUESE 16 10" og. cen ss 66.00 o-- 72.00 diciaaih 10’ to20 33.80 27.50 ..... a aie adie 43.78 
ke et So aera vedas F0.00 secs 2x12”, 10 pores seeee 31.00 Up to 12”, 34 to 36’. oe 47.60 
OY san vacceuabes 70.00 .... 12” ...... aes 31.68 f= gates 48.00 48.00 
T5624 16.92" oc cckcwse Ree 49.57 tl er ore Saee” acens 34.00 Heart, S48: 
ie ail 18620" .. 35.64... 35.01 | "Up to 9", 38 to 40. 40.10 
ities a No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ ..... 28.00 25.50 28.82 
WOAH Coie s ookinc races 63.00 63.67 64.19 ES” Swedes 27.15 26.50 27.10 
4 and G°...........+. 83.00 63.67 64.19 eee ee 3049 3946 | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
&20’ 31.28 
Jambs 10’to20’ 31.00 S| Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 18.—The following are 
B&better— Se OE aces 23.00 22.25 24.27 average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
2 eS a 61.00 | GR 23.00 25.61 23.47 
2 ce 24.00 24.04 24.64 Rules of March 18, 1922 
Fencing, S18 18&20° 25.00 23.50 26.82 
No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ ...... 36.55 wee. 85.10 «so = ae aka ee 
Other lengths .. ..... 39.00 35.03 ton ne ann 25 86 «9B 11 Best Primes Economies 
Sas 20" 4... 35.67 vesee 88.04 Eterna 26.00 |.... 2790 26.44 | 3 eteereceeceeee s+ $5.88 $2.18 aed 
Other lengths apne 38.25 See e Cs ee eee. D : aan 6.38 4.38 43 
: 18&20 29.33 26.00 29.49 meses Satse geese le . 
No. 2 on | tien 10’to20’ 29.40 ..... 25.85 aoe Migtdswvedecueucacenae Ge 4.93 3.68 
nails wanes 16.86 20.00 18.50 17.49 SiGe 4a". CT? aaa Waddewtdes Jacvccceen Ge 4.93 3.68 
1x6” erate irae aarti 24.07 238.00 24.50 24.08 12’ v«) GOO... 4c eee Lath, %x1 
. Res ° . » %x1¥a 
No. 8 (all lengths)— aero 28.00 ..... 25.00 28.00 
2 a ee 13.88 ..... 18.25 14.48 18&20’ ., ..... 26.00 27.00 29.11 | No. 1, 4-foot No, 2, 4-foot No. $, 4-foot 
BOO. 24 0e5 icc coe <aces weed eeacey eee 10’to20’ . 29.00 ..... 24.50 <ome $9.05 $8.55 $4.05 
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ARKANSAS 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine 





Flooring Finish—Dressed 
Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 Bé&better C 
« isa ere ** $68.00 RO Sci csebsmenetaswae $59.50 53.50 
— ae B+ >a he Se $77.50 66.75 2 Oo -schaerouentens es 0 56.50 
ee ee oe 65.50 1x5, 10, g Mae eee 61.50 
& Gn tar ianicaeneee 60.00 56.75 1%, ft %, 2%x4 to 8”..... nied 
Weed eende~ 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”. : 75:00 ee 
EP ORCOD  .. witewS See des 54.25 49.50 
No. eseeeeteee eens, 45.00 40.00 Fencing and Boards 
MD Saks caseeace case 23.00 24.50 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
OT eee $33.00 $17.75 $14.00 
Casing and Base Sh ere 34.00 23.25 18.25 
B&better Lo eee 34.25 24.75 19.50 
Sn. OR <div sone ewhiemess san $69.50 REED. se was eesis 35.00 25.25 19.75 
ae: snk s bees ese tce sae ae 72.50 Se. swescenee 45.25 27.00 20.50 





SOFT PINE 


made during the week ended Sept. 8: 


Ceiling and Partition 


Dimension S&E ay re fs 
No. 1 No. 2 pe 
12, 14,~ 10, 18, 12,14, 10, 18, Clg. Clg. Clg. art. 
16 20 16 20 B&better ..$43.00 $43.50 $52.50 ey 50 
$29.00 $31.25 2x 4” $25.25 $28.00 | No.1...... 36. 50 ig BS 45.00 45.00 
25.25 27.50 2x 6” 22.00 24.00 No. © as cde baie ry 50 
28.50 31.00 2x 8” 23.75 26.50 
fie Gs Ee Bo BE Math ot No 
e x e awd le s . 
— ee at eee alll ee ee $6.10 $5.10 
S2S&CM—Shiplap Moldings 
No.1 No.2 No.3 1% and under....26 percent discount 
CS. eer reer: $35.00 = 75 $18.25 1% and over..... 21 percent discount 
Me eisetb a aiaseiny 85.00 26.25 20.25 | —— 
RE” npn vesnes 36.00 26.50 20.25 **None sold. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 18.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 


Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart 
i tS Sr. $54.50@56.50 $34.00@35.00  $22.50@23.50 ome — 50 
Se 57.00 @ 60.00 36.50 @ 38.50 23.50@24.50 .....@..... 
ee 59.50 @ 62.00 38.50 @ 40.50 ~ ~~ 50 ee oF ee 
i Ee Sr 62.50 @ 66.00 42.50@ 44.50 ae ee eee 

a 2 4/4— 

coateha 5 sk oe 59.00 @ 62.00 38.00 @ 40.00 27.50 @ 28.50 24.00 @ 25.00 
19" (spiewasmesee 61.00 @ 64.00 41.00 @ 43.00 28.50@ 29.50 25.00 @ 26.00 
ae ee Se 67.00 @ 70.00 46.00 @ 48.00 29.50@ 30.50 26.00 @ 27.00 

Bark strips, — 1 and 2.$36.00@37.00 Bark strip partition, Nos. 

BOR 2 iv02%es 14.00@ 15.00 ye eer re $43.00@ 47.00 
Cull red heart... odec00 12.00@12.50 





No. 2 & better 
Latn, No. 1.$ 6.25@ by od Roofers, 6” .$28.00@ 29.00 D4S, 6”....$59.50@ 63.50 


No. 4.00@ 4.25 * 9” 98.50@ 29.50 8”.... 62.00@65.00 
Factory, a. 28.00 @32.00 10”. 29.50@30.50 10”.... 64.00@ 68.00 
Sizes, 2”.... 23.00@26.00 ~- 12”. 30.50@31.50 12”.... 68.00@74.00 

Finished widths— No. 2 & better “ 3 No. 4 
Flooring, #x2% and 8” rift....... $78.00@82.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... 
eS eee 55.00 @ 64.00 44. $6940. 00 23.50 @ 26.00 
Ce Os “see asn ees seewneee ces 34.50 @ 36.00 26.00 @ 27.50 15.00 @ 16.00 
 sicde eu seoonesi einen 36.00 @ 38.00 28.00 @30.00 17.00@ 18.00 
PE EE idvies se he 84s naeene 55.00 @ 64.00 44,50@ 49.00 23.50 @ 26.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Sept. 19.—Market in all classes of northern pine lumber, both sawn and dimension stuff, is strong at the current lists, with 
dealers hastening to cover their requirements. The following are the prevailing prices f. 0. b. Duluth: 


COMMON Boarps, RougGH— 
6’ 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14416’ 18’ 20° 

No. 1, 8" ..+-.08 $64.75 $66.75 $69.75 $69.75 $69.75 $72.75 $72.75 
I 67.75 69.75 75.75 77.75 72.75 77.75 77.75 

Be. 8b. was 73.75 76.75 82.75 82.75 77.75 82.75 82.75 

ee 7b eee 49.75 51.75 54.75 56.75 54.75 59.75 61.75 
UES 52.75 54.75 57.75 57.75 54.75 59.75 61.75 

oe Shae 57.75 59.75 64.75 64.75 59.75 66.75 69.75 

No. 3,. 87 .sc000s 30.75 32.75 34.75 34.75 34.75 34.75 34.75 
Bro sisgg 31.25 33.25 35.25 35.25 35.25 35.25 35.25 
eS 32.75 33.75 35.75 35.75 35.75 35.75 35.75 


For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 

No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $29.25; 10”, $29.25; 12”, $29.75. 

For S1 or 2S, add 75c; SIS1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $1.50 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $1.25. 


No. 1 Piece Strurr, S1S1E— 

6’ be 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18° 20’ 
2x 4”....$33.50 $35.50 $37.50 = 50 $36.50 = 50 $39.50 $39.50 
2x 6”.... 38.50 34.50 36.50 35.50 35.50 6.50 -50 38.50 
2x 8" ..00 S000 35.50 37.50 38.50 38.50 a7 4 39.50 39.50 
2x10”.... 34.50 35.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 39.50 
2x12”.... 35.50 36.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 38°80 40.50 40.50 
2x14”.... 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 47.00 47.00 


eo 
oo 





rn pre stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct 75c; D&M or S48, 
add $1.50. 


FENCING, RoUGH— 


6° 8’ 10,12€14’ 16’ 18€20’ 

OY, NOs Lissiscassneee $59.75 $63.75 $67.75 $69.75 $67.75 
INO) 2c sc ccwine scces 46.75 49.75 52.75 54.75 54.75 
MOM Bi. ccwenweses 31.75 33.75 35.75 36.75 35.75 

A”, BNO. Anns cecvesccke 56.75 58.75 62.75 68.75 68.75 
NO. 2... .cccscccess 39.75 42.75 47.75 53.75 53.75 
INO: Biscsic sc ses cone 27.75 29.75 32.25 33.25 32.25 


No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $25.75; 6”, $27.75. 
5” fencing, same as 6”. 

All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 

S1 or 2S, add 75c; S1S1E, add $1; S4S, add $1. 

Flooring, 5- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 


SIDING, 4 AND 6’, 4 TO i 


” ” 6 ” 


BGWOHer 66k ce scciica $55.50 Weemre! AEP as ci sicuwe deena s $28.50 $28.50 
AD -cinae bscigwisierels mere 50.50 50.50 Norway, Cé&better.. 45.50 45.50: 
Dogs dekccdescan se ree 43.50 43.50 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 

Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
grades. 

Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 20.—The following are Seattle, Wash., Sept. 20.—The following prices Portland, O Sept. 20.—Fi i j 7 
f.o. b. mill and f. 0. b. Chicago shop prices: : ae tie yg ; : at es ae awe See OR 
o m 4 aoe No. 8 = yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported | ¢ 9 » mill are as follows: 
com. com. : > 
Ee Le, TCE. $36.00 $19.00 a a Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x 6”, 8” and 10”, 10 to 16’...... 37.00 22.50 Seas Peice Sates 1 PO Mi DR osc ivceccsieieswirvces: $57.00 
3x12”, EN ED, Sp 0 8 s8)% 0 08-06 Te 36.00 23.50 No. 2 clear... 51.00 
1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’........ = bg Flooring eee... 
—— oma to = ; ay the + #e abies — = 1x3 and 1%x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 55.50 
1x4” a wider...... $4 See vane S $16.00 $ 9.00 No. 2 and better s. g. 41. 00 38.00 39.00 NG. 3 CLEAR. .cccccnceccss 42.00 
SELECT B&better “C’” wk | IDES: Bs oissins 5400 BE, sees -_aaree 
ix 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. -$84.00 $79.00 $63.00 | 1x6” No.2 and betier s.g. 42. 0 41.00 42100 senguleendiaasiaaes 
SEEEET £040.56 6s30106.0 0.000% 55 00 83.00 72.0 200. BS Bi Bisie ccc sevnas Pee: MS inacec ee eaten 1x4” No.2 clear And Dette 6. o:0.6:6-6- 0600508 40.00 
eee pene asses yesssoey 84.00 ytd 17.00 Stepping NOSE UCIODTS <oiicieteiecelsieys: 6jer¥i ciel siace sie acete 35.00 
x and wider........ No. 2 and better cl + tae Gio esters 1x6” No. 2 clear and. better. cssiicccccsces 43.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” & war. 10 to 20° 97.00 92.00 80.00 | N® * and Petter clear... b. olin fe gael ppd 
8/4 and wider............. 99.00 94.00 82.00 |... a14 49” eae Biagio aar.cor sn sens aicigmaaaiaall ; 
Sor S28, F.0.B, Curcaco— No.1 No.2 No.8 | Gasing and base. 2222222 68.00 6800120 Vertical Grain Stepping 
ae and 6/4....+.ee+++004-+$80.00 $65.00 $47.50 Ceiling 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 65.00 
LS De ee creccsesece BOO I00. 67:50 cd” Me, Sand better.... ahe0 37.00 38.00 Finish 
On straight orders for “No. 8 shop and better’ PPO 8 ap dssicebicn xicmoe 32.50 1. INO, (2 GRMN “DOUER.. esc cccwinceen’s 57.00 
without specification as to amount of each apes. 1x4” No. 2 and better.... 41.00 39.00 ..... 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $3. INONCG sa oneeecetieoe BOUL Mesos « Liens Ceiling 
° Drop Siding 56x4” No. 2 clear and better.........:... 39.00 
WEST COAST SPRUCE 1x6” No. 2 and better..... 43.00 40.00 41.00 PROMI 9s 555d eins owing REARS RIOD 31.50 
RNS Ow ieane taneeehnoe 37.50 35.50 35.50 ix4” No.2 clear. and. better... 2.060080 40.00 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 EE 665k euinanerss .tevde ss 35.00 
Portiand, Ore., Sept. 20.—The following are 1x 8 mimiO”..3-. 2 -cieoe 19.50 15.50 19 , 
prices prevailing here today: 1x12”. pain ssepieaileane th 21.00 16 00 tone — ralindhangnneioaaaes ™ 
een $78.00 Dimension, No. 1 S&E wi pene eaiane seid —o 
B UE ANTE EIEN o's 0.555. 5. 6:51010, 5:0:9, 050 9. 1050:0 9.0% O5.00 |) 8x4”. 18 and 14°... .csdss8<% 20.50 18.50 18.50 © D CLAD we ceeeceeeseceseerevess 00.0 
evel siding, #55 8 ODSBINWE Gee ccsc cee veers eis ne} Plank and Small Timbers Miteastinaneus items 
ES tere esters susp acesnsiesneencoessilen Meee Oe Bet ML xs. 22.50 17.50 21.50 | Fir dimension— 
Wactory stocks 9%. oe. cesses oe chee CET ek 40.00 | 3x12”, 12 to 16’, S4S...... 23.00 A900; - a.aue T4footorshorters...< seve co ee Rail B list 
1%” [cia he deves sce eeee 45.00 Timbers, 32’ and Under I8-. to. ZO-f60t, OVOP HSC. .6 5 eo le see ermsies $1.00 
ie Steet eee e ence en eeeees Pp WO" GE So evicdasatacsus< 24.00 22.00 _~—ti.. . 22-foot and longer, over list............. 2.00 
pes iar nace Sg oe 0 08108 oe eae Vertical Grain Fir Shop Boarhs, 08 Rad B Ustivicctctcccccccccesices 2.00 
SE MBDUES 5 gS Beck ss ccncw sss 52.00 
Common rough dimension...............+. BD) 1 LATOR ioe sie sores 5's 0 Vo 4.5% MOO Pisses Ahi sow Small timbers ......--+-sssseeseeeeeeees List 
Box lumber, BTOOM eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseene SaaS ty earn pT  iest® Reais 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 3.00 
eee ee bs | Sa ne eee ROOD 1°6/4 NOM Bile. .cscscec cede 0 BOOOF. ME casice” Pinson Fir lath, per thousand, green............- 4.00 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Sept. 16.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar during the week ended Sept. 16: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No. 2 
tr. C&Btr. &Btr. C&Btr 
1x3”......$58.00 $48.00 1144x3”....$61.00 
Ws c0nee 7.50 11%4x4”.... 58.00 


1x6”...... 55.00 49.50 1%4x6". vee 60.00 50.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 


1x3”......$37.00 $34.00 11%4x3”....$53.50 $42.50 
1x4”...... 37.00 34.00 134x4”.... 50.50 42.50 
1x6”...... 40.00 38.00 1%x6”.... 52.50 42.50 


Vertical Grain Stepping 


14%, 1% and 2x6 to 12”...........+-$66.00 $53.00 
Rhy 256 SG BAIS o vic caciscuccenacs 68.00 65.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

Da” Siigcenteacedinces ; 


WS 8 kde ticcwisncda's 
1x 5, 8 and 10”. 
1x12” 





ee cout $36.00 $34.00 

i ot ea 38.00 

2 — 36.50 
THA” Sexes 39.00 36.00 ERO’ ve 66c 42.50 39.50 

Drop Siding, Rustic 
yO ee $37.00 $34.50 Ix6”...... $41.00 $37.50 
> ere 33.00 S600 Es8* ccc 48.00 45.00 
Fir Battens 
. DIAG cccccccesese sam Pr .% Picnwss ‘cee 
P Ch, Cecesccceas. ee. We Oe Glenceous ee 
Lath 
Pre; TOP ANOUMNRG eo ide vecesvic ste tececixe $ 4.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 
com, com 
Ee 2, SOS NG TF ooik kv cccedccices $18.00 $15.00 
WOM -weseeacevackeuwasenssncetacuced 16.00 13.00 
RM vie canita iis xia dere ceR cd aecnee meee s 16.50 13.50 
ee a ere 17.50 14.50 
ERRGE BUMMER siscle Wain Reece ee Kebnbes 18.00 15.00 
14 x8, and Ge BURME o's de eariauece 20.00 17.00 
Maina dak d Wace oh Wepecnaced cue mud 18.50 15.50 
iene SE is ori kcccieeesedndidees 19.50 16.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 

= Wee ewes Cooqeccccccccccccccgaeee $17.60 
3x g, Ce > a ee -oo oir. 
. * oe adavddesuasesetes 20.50 17.60 


3x 
3x10, SEIS, EERE” cvikacicdssccctacie aoe Imes 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 


No.1. No. 2 , No.1 No. 2 
com. com. com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”..$19.50 $16.50 2x14”..... $22.00 $19.00 
2x6, 2x8"... 19.00 36:00 . 2686"....: 23.00 20.00 
2x10"... 20,00 40.00 2618" 4.2% 25.00 22.00 
SESE 6 ccwe 20.60 17.50 2x20”..... 27.00 24.00 
Common Dimension 2x4” S1S1E 
Me scares $18.50 $15.50 Be eevicawe $21.50 $18.50 
ae 19.50 16.50 Be evacexe 2.50 19.50 
BO eaccevrewce 20.50 17.50 OA @ep sea 24.50 21.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No. 1 Sel. 


com. com. com. com. 
6x 6”....$21.00 $24.00 18x18”....$25.00 $30.00 
10x10”.... 22.00 25.00 20x20”.... 26.50 29.50 
14x14”... 22.50 25.50  22x22”.... 28.50 31.50 
16x16”.... 25.00 28.00 24x24”.... 31.00 34.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’. .$24.00 $27.00 72to 80’.$52.00 $55.00 
42to 50’.. 30.00 33.00 82to 90’. 62.00 65.00 
52 to 60’.. 36.00 39.00 92to100’. 72.00 75.00 
62to 70’.. 42.00 45.00 


Ties, Rough 
OM sletieaae neice EO ay > eee ee $17.00 
(>. See Seedecer BAU ) INO Mewes cevedeas 9.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 
1x2 & 3”..$17.00 $14.00 1% & 14" 
BEA” ceadeis 15.00 12.00 x 4”....$19.00 $16.00 
2 ere 15.50 12.50 xs ¢*. 17. PM 13.50 
1x8 & 10”. 16.50 13.59 xX 8&10" 18.5 14.50 
PRES” otiees 17.00 14.00 x10612” 19. 20 16.50 


1144x2 & 3” 20.50 17.50 
RED CEDAR— ‘’ ¥ 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


EEO s occ $17.50 $14.50 1x10”..... $19.00 $16.00 
ae 18.00 - 15.00 yd gene 19.50 16.50 
MAO Seva 19.00 16.00 

Flume Stock 
Ae $21.00 $24.00 1x10”..... $23.00 $26.00 
re 22.00 25.00 1882" 3 fei 23.00 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 16.—BEastern prices, 
f. o. b. mill, are: 
First GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Per Square Per M 


4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 
Wetra atare, 6/2......-< $2.71 


Extra stars, 5/2........ 2.87@2.91 3.60@3.65 
Po errr se 3.15 3.95 
py ET ree 3.55 4.40 
RRO déctcccscadces ae 3.04@3.27 4.45 @4.50 
POPIGGEIONUD ccc ccccecsces 3.72 5.05 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADB INSPECTED STOCK 
Extra stars, 6/2........ $2.75 $3.45 
iztra stare, 6/2......+- 2.95 3.70 
DEMON: GIGOED: 2 ccewecisea 3.36 4.20 
iy 7) a 3.57@3.61 4.45@4.50 
RRM cesaanecckaaetee 3.31 4.55 
POFICCUIONS coc cccccccccs 3.79 5.15 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2..... $ .55@ = $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2..... .156@ . -95@1.05 
Common clears ........ 1.64@1. é3 2.05@2.10 
BritisH CoLuMBIA Stock, SEATTLE MARKET 
SX (Canadian). ...... $....@.... $3.90@4.00 
SE. CU. Bebeswcsdos 3. 65@3. 73 4.55@4.65 
Fourekas (U. &.)..ccccee 3.56 4.90 
Perfections (U. S.)..... 3. we 94 5.30@5.35 
XX 6/2 16 (Canadian).. 1.85@1.90 
xX B/3 16 (U i. ere i. S01. 95 2.35@2.45 
XX eurekas (U. 1.59 2.20 


2 
S.). 1.66@1.70 2.30@2.35 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 16.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices on California 


pines: 
Sugar Pine 
California White Pine Wo. 1 & 2 clr. $153.10 


Nos. 1 & 2 clr..$103.30 oa”. See 
88.95 


S.).. 
XX perfections (U. 


i eee No. 3 clear...... 10070 
1. a 80.05 Inch shop....... 50.65 
No. 3 clear.....- 77.65 No. 1 shop...... 80.65 
Inch shop....... 35.10 No. 2 shop...... 57.30 
NO. 1 SHODs.cce 63.70 No. 3 shop...... 31.60 
No. 2 shop...... 46.35 Stained ........ 2.85 
NO. 3 SROD. «<0. 28.85 

ae 34.75 


Panels 
White pine ....$ 83.00 


Mixed Pines Douglas Fir 
Common— Comings %3 i ..dc. $ 18.90 
ee ea nadwes $ 69.60 
RE vcaonays  t Zi eEe/;tteag tT 
Wk. We ceecenee — eee 
3 Gee 2885 Lath 
Dee. «cdacews : : 

a ee 22:05 Now 1 pite...s.. $ 6.20 
Siding— eaereonen: " 
B&btr. bev...$ 43. 70 Eels mbaauw aoa ; 

2 ae Cedar 
C&btr. short.. ih 30 Meawukesdenvewes 3.20 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 30 


(SEERA BAEaa: 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 18.—Northern pine 
trade continues good with the Minnesota mills. 
This is due partly to the car troubles and other 
reasons cutting down receipts of western lumber. 
The retail trade has been obliged to turn to 
nearby mills to get the stock needed. Mill stocks 
are low and there is going to be very little reserve 
to go into the winter with. Upper grades and 
dimension are getting scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Another advance in 
the low grades of northern pine is said to be 
imminent, tho no change has taken place in the 
last week. Wholesalers report that a good 
demand has sprung up for such stock, owing 
to the scarcity of supplies in some other woods. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 18.—A fair 
volume of business is reported by northern pine 
wholesalers. Some difficulty has been experienced 
during the week in making shipments as prompt- 
ly as heretofore. Embargoes and the diversion 
of cars to the coal and fruit trades have resulted 
in shippers being compelled to exert greater 
efforts than at any time this season in securing 
carriers. Shipments over the barge canal have 
become more extensive during the last week. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Inquiry for eastern 
spruce dimension is a little more active. Some 
wholesalers are securing all the orders for 
frames they are able to handle. The market 
holds fairly firm at $42 base. Prices, f. o. b. 
Boston, rail shipments, 8-to 20-foot: 8-inch and 
under, $42; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 12-inch, 
$46. There is a fair volume‘of business in ran- 
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Port Orford Cedar 
SHOP 


1x4” No. | 
4/4x8” & Wider 
8 /4x8” & Wider 


We have quite a quantity of the 
above stock at our Bay Point, Cal., 
plant which we desire to move 
quickly. This lumber is thoroughly 
seasoned and offers exceptional 
value. 


Located on the main line of the 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific rail- 
roads, we can make quick ship- 
ments to eastern points. Write 
today for quotations on the above 
stock or any other items you need 


in Port Orford Cedar. 








A Few Samples of Absolutely Clear Port 
Orford Cedar Lumber 


We have 15,000,000 feet of PORT ORFORD CEDAR at our Bay 
Point, California, plant. We are sawing 135,000 feet of PORT 
ORFORD CEDAR daily. We own sixty years’ supply of this valued 


timber. 
For further uses of PORT ORFORD CEDAR Watch this Space 


We also manufacture Annually 125,000,000 feet of 
DOUGLAS FIR (Oregon Pine) 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 


San Francisco, California 
Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 




















Cypress - 


Sells Easily 





NOWADAYS builders recognize the 
Finish : advantages in using Cypress lum- 
Siding ber. They know it insures longer wear 

—therefore costs less per year of service 


Y ese J —and this factor makes it easy to sell. 
Mouldings Special patterns cut to order. 
Shiplap 

Sheathing 





Deckin ®. 
og MPHILL LUMBER(. == 





No.1 and 2 Com. Rough KENNETT, Mo 











dom at steady prices: Provincial 2x3 to 2x7, 
$30 to $32; 2x8, $38 to $39; 2x10, $40; Maine 2x3 
to 2x7, $32 to $34; 2x8, $38 to $39; 2x10, $40 to $41. 
Spruce boards are quiet. Covering boards, SIS, 
5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, are $31 to $33; 
matched 10- to 16-foot, clipped, are $35 to $36. 


New York, Sept. 18.—Eastern spruce holds up 
well and reeent arrivals have been large. The 
Canadian situation is reported very much im- 
proved, with mills getting out more lumber than 
a month ago. The shipping situation for Cana- 
dian stock has improved. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 18.—There is a fair 
demand for posts and most operators are running 
low in supplies of the large sizes. There is a 
surplus of 3-inch stock and it is being offered at 
attractive prices. Pole trade continues to be 
slow. Operators look for higher production costs 
this winter, as labor seems to be less plentiful. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 20.—The hardwood market re- 
mains strong, tho pressure for stocks is a little 
less intense as a result of better prospects of 
getting shipments when needed. Desirable 
stocks, however, are becoming scarcer, and few 
of the distributers look for any early weaken- 
ing in the market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 18.—Selling is not 
heavy but stocks of northern hardwoods are 
broken, the upper grades generally being scarce. 
As a result prices hold firm on the advanced 
quotations issued recently. Mills in some cases 
are having trouble getting cars to move logs, and 
are running short. So far there has not been 
much delay in moving lumber as needed. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—A better demand is 
reported for southern hardwoods, with not much 
change in the car shortage situation or the 
movement of cars already shipped. Box manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to buy tupelo and 
sap gum to cover their requirements. Furniture 
factories, too, are trying to buy oak and gum, 
plain and quartered, one furniture concern being 
in the market for 1,000,000 feet of these woods 
for shipment thru December. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19.—There is a large 
inquiry for hardwoods. Among industrial con- 
sumers, the motor car trade appears to be about 
the only one that shows any lack of interest. 
Retailers and millwork plant buyers are very 
eager to get stock, as demand for trim is very 
strong. The car situation hasn’t shown any 
improvement as yet. Prices are very firm and 
in some cases advancing, both on southern and 
northern hardwoods. Among the latter, birch 
is in best demand. There is a great scarcity 
of No. 1 oak flooring and wide oak and gum in 
trim quality. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 19.—The hardwood mar- 
ket remains quiet. There is some relaxation in 
the rail situation, but this has not served to 
increase orders and the trade reports general 
business as somewhat dull. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 18.—Hardwood trade 
compares favorably with that of last month and 
orders are evenly spread over every section. 
Retailers are the best customers as their stocks 
have been depleted and are in many instances 
badly broken. Railroads are coming into the 
market better. Shipments are still held up by 
embargoes. Oak prices at the Ohio River are: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS com. com. com. 
BuUmPtersed 2 sicovxd $150 $80 $45 
LS Er an A er 115 75 45 $20 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Transportation dif- 
ficulties continue to restrict business in hard- 
woods. Many mills have closed down for lack 
of logs. Sellers who are carrying stocks at east- 
ern points are very busy and are quoting stiff 
prices. Export demand has improved, especially 
for oak and red gum. MHardwood flooring is 
active and the trend of prices is upward: 
13/16x24%4,-inch, plain white oak, clear, $112 to 
$117; select, $97.50 to $104; No. 1 common, not 

vailable; maple, clear, $103 to $104; birch, 
clear, $95 to $99.50; beech, $88 to $90. Inch, FAS, 
ash, white, is quoted $105 to $110; basswood, 
$90 to $100; beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $140 
to $155; sap, $115 to $130; maple, $90 to $100; 
oak, white, plain, $120 to $135; quartered, $155 
to $160; poplar, $130 to $138. 


New York, Sept. 18.—Industrial demand for 
all grades of hardwoods is increasing rapidly 
and this in the face of higher prices than have 
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obtained in several months. Flooring is in good 
eall, but there has been difficulty in moving 
stocks owing to the railroad strike. 


LUMBERMAN 








Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The hardwood de- 
mand continues to show a good amount of activ- 
ity and the only complaint of the wholesalers is 
that they are not able to replace promptly what 
stock they sell. A tie-up of transportation for 
some time seems likely. The various woods are 
all in fair demand. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 18.—Nothing has occurred 
during the last week to make the outlook for 
hardwoods less encouraging. It seems now as if 
the market would be able to absorb any quan- 
tity of lumber which the mills are able to turn 
out, with the foreign and domestic market show- 
ing signs of enlarged absorption. Prices are 
firm. 





OME of our fellow manufacturers, and even some members of our 
own organization, have asked, ‘‘Why does THE PACIFIC LUMBER 
COMPANY spend its good money to advertise to the trade that it 





New Orleans, La., Sept. 18.—Lack of trans- 
portation facilities holds up an apparently vigor- 
ous “come back’’ in the southern hardwood 
industry. An improved demand is reported, with 
prices on a number of items tending upward. 
Inability to ship impels some mills to decline 
business and has led others to close down or 
curtai) production. 


HEMLOCK 


New York, Sept. 18.—Eastern and western 
hemlock have advanced in price again within the 
last week, altho the increase has been slight. 
There have been large arrivals of eastern and 
western lumber, the latter probably being in 
bigger volume. Lumbermen report a large de- 
mand for Pacific coast lumber from up-State 
communities, where hitherto eastern spruce has 
held exclusive sway. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—A fair movement of 
hemlock has taken place at local yards lately 
and there is every indication that business will 
keep up on a good scale for some time. The 
market holds strong, but it is getting hard to 
obtain deliveries from the mills, owing to an 
extreme shortage of cars. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Hemlock 
demand is active and prices show stronger 
tendencies. Strikes and embargoes retard the 
movement of rail shipments, creating a lack of 
supplies and a tendency of consumers to pay a 
little more for stock where it is available for 
prompt delivery. Dry supplies are none too 
plentiful. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Demand for hemlock 
is quiet but the supply is light and prices are 
well maintained. Sastern hemlock boards, 
clipped, 10- to 16-foot, are $33 to $34. There are 
all 12-foot boards available at $32 to $33. Low 
grade inch stock suitable for boxboards is occa- 
sionally offered down to $18 at mill points in 
Maine and New Hampshire. There is very little 
call for dimension and not much is offered. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 16.—There is no weakness 
in fir, despite the fact that a temporary accumu- 
lation of transits has caused some signs of mar- 
ket disturbance. Production continues at normal, 
and new business is only a shade under produc- 
tion. Car supply keeps up remarkably, con- 
sidering transportation as a whole. Manufactur- 
ers for the most part expect a further tightening 
in supply. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 16.—The fir market 
is firm, with rail shipments to California slowed 
down by the car shortage at the northern mills. 
All coastwise steam schooners, however, are 
busy with cargoes for the California market. 
Prices are stiffening and a good deal of the 
lumber now moving was ordered as long as two 
months ago. Mills are pretty well supplied with 
orders for upper grades and are not eager to 
take on cutting orders under present conditions. 


Chicago, Sept. 20.—The Douglas fir market re- 
mains featured by great strength. While retail 
demand from the middle West has declined, the 
demand for car material, for domestic cargo 
shipments and for export stock continues to be 
so keen that there is little expectation of any 
early weakening of the market. Yards having 
bought enough for immediate needs, they are 
not doing much at present, now that they have 
greater assurances of being able to get stock 
shipped as they need it. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19.—The demand for 
fir still is good enough to take about all the stock 
offered here and wholesalers have had little 
trouble in disposing of well loaded transits. 
Mills are reported to be accumulating a little 


cannot accept new business 


in many items?—we have always 


thought the object of advertising was to increase sales, not to drive 


customers away.” 


Maybe this is a very natural question, 


and if so we certainly want to 


explain our position, to avoid misunderstanding. First and foremost, we — 
are not trying to drive business away, but when manufacturing and 
transportation conditions are such that we can no longer give satisfactory 
service to those firms who rely upon us to furnish their Redwood require- 
ments we think it’s better to ‘“‘come clean” and state the facts, rather than 


blindly continue taking orders. 


This is the situation in which we found ourselves some weeks ago, and we \ 
have, ever since, been obliged to decline much otherwise desirable busi- 


ness that was offered us. 


At the same time we have tried to state our 


position frankly and fully, through the trade papers, as well aS through 
correspondence and personal talks with our customers. 


Now we are glad to state that our position has begun to improve. Our 
total shipments for August were in excess of 12 million feet, of which 
nearly 5 million feet moved into the Middle Western and’Eastern markets, 
and if we are equally fortunate in September we hope to be able to advise 


our sales force that they may again resume active sales efforts. 


We are 


continuing our announced policy of bending every effort to make shipment 
of old business in the relative order of its acceptance, so far as our stock 


and facilities will permit. 


Meanwhile we ask the continued indulgence of 


those customers who have been unduly delayed and inconvenienced through 


causes beyond our control. 


eee. 


_ WET. 


President 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY OF ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO 
2067 McCormick Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
841 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. OF ILLINOIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
311 California St. 


LOS ANGELES 


Central Bldg., 6th & Main Sts, 


THE PACIFIC LUMEER CO. 
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The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 











Buy It From 


You'll find our values equal to 
any you have ever bought. We're 
cutting famous Wolf River Valley 
timber and maintain high standards 
of quality, milling and grading. 


Write for quotations 


Langlade Lumber Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 








Many factory buyers 
look to us as their regu- 
lar source of supply for 
Beech, Basswood, Soft d 
and Rock Elm, Hard and bf 
Soft Maple. 








Hemlock 
Hardwoods 
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More Efficient 
Lumber Delivery 


Here is the latest device 
offered lumbermen for the 
hauling and handling of 
lumber around yards 
or on city streets. A 
power unit you can 
work every minute of the day. 


Improved Tractor 


your old lumber trucks. 


1081 Main Street, 








Lowers Handling Costs 


It hauls three times as much lumber as you 
can with horses—requires fewer men. 

The outfit consists of a Fordson Tractor 
especially equipped with Whitehead & Kales 
Rubber Tired Wheels, Brake, Muffler, Igni- 
tion Switch, Horn, and the Meldrum Lumber 
Hauling Attachment which enahles you to use 


Write for complete details today. 


Meldrum Motor Corporation 








The Atlantic Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., uses three of our outfits. 





PRICES F.0.B. FACTORY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Complete 


ere $795 


Meldrum Lumber 
Hauling 


Attachment. . $1252 


(Pat. Applied for) 
Special 


Brakes ..... $ 45° 


Rubber Tired 
Wheels (setof§) $220:% 











BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











/, 








stock in uppers. Some of them also have been 
taking orders for mill shipment for straight cars 
of commons. The car situation shows a slight 
improvement. Prices hold firm. 


New York, Sept. 18.—Fir has benefited by the 
railroad strike in this section of the country. In 
the scarcity of other lumber, a number of yards 
were persuaded to give fir an experimental try- 
out and it is said to be making good. Prices are 
gradually rising. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Pacific coast lumber 
is growing firmer in the New England market. 
Demand is fairly good and steamship space is 
becoming scarce. Fir dimension, standard east- 
ern specifications, is now quoted at $22, f. o. b. 
mill. Where space can be secured at $16 and the 
cargo can be unloaded on cars this makes the 
cost around $39, or about 7 percent under the 
present base quotation of eastern spruce. Clear 
west Coast spruce is quiet but firm. There is 
some industrial demand for Port Orford cedar, 
at stiff prices. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 20.—Tho the settlement of the 
railroad shopmen’s strike has resulted in a 
marked decline in demand, the market remains 
strong and prices firm. Mills generally have 
good order files and low stocks, and any con- 
siderable break in the market is not thought 
likely at this time. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 16.—There is a 
steady demand for California white and sugar 
pine, with prospects for a good fall trade. Ship- 
ments are moving from most mills without much 
complaint as to car shortage. Production is 
being rushed, but the labor supply is gradually 
diminishing. Mills generally are sold ahead on 
shop and there will not be much of a surplus to 
carry over into next season from present indica- 
tions. There is not a great surplus of sugar 
pine. Box lumber is scarce, with a continued 
demand for shook. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19.—The market on 
western pines continues firm and a number of 
items show an advancing tendency, notably 
shop and finish. There is no let-up in the de- 
mand from millwork plants, which, with big 


order files, still are short of stock. Eastern 
plants are among the heaviest buyers. Yard 
demand is being supplied with transit cars. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Wholesalers of west- 
ern pines are receiving numerous inquiries, but 
transportation difficulties frequently make it im- 
possible to close the contract. Western produc- 
ers are quoting firm prices and some have re- 
cently announced advances. Idaho white pine 
is receiving its full share of attention here, the 
common grades selling on the following basis: 


1x4 126 128 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 


1£10 1@12 
NOS ROR. 5.x sic nas osSue $79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
INO, 2 COM 6.255 sswsivcsen 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 


New York, Sept. 18.—All grades of western 
pines are scarce and a number of sales are being 
lost thru inability to fill orders. The embargo 
on the western roads on all but ‘‘food and fuel’ 
is expected further to have a deterrent effect on 
all western grades. Prices are very firm and 
advancing. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Wholesalers who 
have stocks of the California pines in yard here 
find no difficulty getting plenty of orders, and 
prices are strong, owing partly to the difficulty 
of replenishing assortments and of getting 
straight cars thru from the mills. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 16.—The redwood 
market is firm with the demand holding up well. 
Production is not diminishing and better assort- 
ments of dry stock may be expected, altho all 
mills are still short of dry clears. The eastern 
demand is being taken care of without much 
difficulty from car shortage. A good fall trade 
is indicated with building active in California. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19.—Redwood siding 
and other outside items are in good demand and 
factory stock is being bought in fair quantities, 
but otherwise trade is slow. Prices are firm 
here. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 18.—North Carolina pine is 
in good demand, with prices strong and stocks 
low. Dealers are having great difficulty in hav- 
ing their wants supplied. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Embargoes have af- 
fected North Carolina pine to some extent, but 
wholesalers have been able to fill a good share 
of their orders and prices hold firm. The vol- 
ume of wholesale business is ahead of last year 
to date. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—The market for 
North Carolina pine is strengthening rapidly. 
Demand is active and the number of wholesale 
distributers able to make prompt deliveries is 
limited. There have been recent quotations of 
$70 for 4/4 rough edge under 12-inch, kiln dried, 
and $66 is about as low as any seller will now 
consider. Quotations: Shortleaf flooring, 1x4, 
A rift, uncertain; B rift, $84; C rift, $72; B&bet- 
ter flat, $60. Partition, B&better, $63. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 18.—Dealers in North 
Carolina pine find a growing hesitancy on the 
part of box makers to place orders for lumber. 
Building stocks are in good demand. Prices 
show no particular change. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 20.—The settlement of the rail- 
road shopmen’s strike has increased the con- 
sumers’ prospects of getting lumber, and there 
is less scrambling in the market, with the result 
that it is comparatively dull. A number of 
transit cars are afield, and are offered at lower 
prices, but mills are still holding very firm and, 
on account of their overbooked condition and 
low stocks, are taking on little business. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19.—Southern pine 
prices are more stable. A good deal of business 
is being done in transit cars from the small 
mills, but the big mills are taking few orders 
and those mostly for such surplus stock as ac- 
cumulates. The big mills will be practically out 
of the market for a month or more. The rail- 
roads are offering a good volume of business, 
but retailers are not active, except in demand- 
ing shipment or delivery on what stock they 
already have ordered. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 18.—Southern pine 
mill reports for the week indicate bookings 
closely approximating the volume for the preced- 
ing week, production showed a slight gain and 
shipments a decrease. The car shortage went 
from bad to worse during the week. An in- 
creasing number of mills is declining business 
because of inability to ship and it is reported 
that several of the larger concerns have called 
their’ salesmen in from the road. Prices are 
very firm, with premiums obtainable for prompt 
shipment of a good many items. 


New York, Sept. 18.—The southern pine situa- 
tion has not changed in the last week. Ship- 
ments have not eased up in the least and there 
is a clamoring among retailers for stocks. Prices 
are getting stronger. Mill conditions are re- 
ported very unsatisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The southern pine 
market is unsettled, with some prices lower and 
others holding firm. Deliveries are poor, with 
embargoes on some roads, and it is stated that 
this has resulted in some cancellations and the 
selling of cars en route in order to avoid de- 
murrage charges. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Comparatively few 
southern pine manufacturers are willing to 
promise delivery within a reasonable time, and 
there are many buyers here who urgently need 
lumber. A rift longleaf flooring is now worth 
here almost what the seller cares to ask. Other 
grades are: 1x4 flooring, B rift, $85; C rift, $75; 
B&better flat, $64; partition, B&better, $65. 
Roofers have stiffened. For 6-inch, air dried, 
$34.75 and $35 has been quoted. Longleaf dimen- 
sion receives more attention and prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 19.—The southern pine 
market is fairly active and prices are firm. 
Transit cars that have been tied up for weeks 
are beginning to come thru the Cincinnati gate- 
way, but difficulties on the lines north of the 
river are slowing up their movement again. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 18.—Demand con- 
tinues fairly strong, but owing to transportation 
conditions many mills are making no special 
effort to get new business and bookings probably 
are in smaller volume than at this time last 
month. Car shortage now figures importantly 
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in the cypress as in the southern pine and hard- 


,wood industry, the Texas & Pacific being partic- 


ularly hard hit. Prices rule very firm, but with- 
out change. 


Chicago, Sept. 20.—No change has occurred in 
the cypress market, but it remains strong, with 
a good demand both from retailers and indus- 
trial consumers. According to local distributers, 
there has been no improvement in transpor- 
tation facilities from the mills, and some of 
them have virtually been forced out of the mar- 
ket on this account. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—The market for Gulf 
coast cypress is strong at unchanged prices, 
with heavy buying continuing. The market for 
yellow cypress is higher on most items. The 
common grades are affected by the strength in 
southern pine, while the demand for No. 2 sap 
gum reflects on the market for the upper grades. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19.—Cypress prices 
here are very firm and demand is again picking 
up slowly. Country buyers are in the market 
in larger numbers, with orders for well mixed 
cars. Factory stock also is in better demand. 
City yards are only a small factor in the market 
at present. 


New York, Sept. 18.—Cypress is enjoying the 
high-tide of popularity right now. A good deal 
of lumber is coming by boat and finds ready 
takers. Prices have improved considerably and 
this is said to have aroused the interest of 
shippers to a large extent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Cypress is in less 
active movement than a few weeks ago, owing to 
the car shortage and embargoes. Buyers are 
depending largely upon stocks in yard here and 
these are ample at present to meet the situation. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Cypress is in very 


good demand; the market being fairly steady 


on the following basis: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 
5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 
4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, 
$102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 
to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 18.—Strength continues 
to characterize the cypress trade here, with de- 
mand increasing. So far it has not been easy for 
sellers to take care of current wants. Mill 
stocks show no material increase, despite checks 
upon distribution. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 19.—There is little 
change in the cypress market. The demand is 
fair, with prices holding well. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 16.—An overplay in 
transit clears has caused a momentary weakness 
in that grade, which for the time being is 5 to 
10 cents off. Otherwise the red cedar shingle 
market is almost precisely in the same condition 
as a week ago. Production is about 50 percent 
of normal. Logs, while scarce, are a little more 
plentiful; with a premium offered for good stock 
at a figure as high as $25. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 18.—Conditions have 
brought about a considerable spread in shingle 
prices. There is a fairly large number of transit 
cars on the market and some of them have 
been offered at bargain prices. Demand is not 
heavy. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19.—The shingle mar- 
ket continues to ease off and top prices quoted 
are $3.85 for clears and $3.35 for stars. Demand 
is slow, retailers buying only for actual needs 
and showing strong preference for small cars. 
Large cars are very hard to move without liberal 
concessions. The demand for siding continues 
very good and prices are being maintained. 
There is a good call for mixed cars of siding 
and shingles, but few are offered. Lath also are 
in good demand and prices are firm, as supplies 
are small. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—The shingle market 
is at $3.80 for clears and $3.20 for stars, Pacific 
coast base. There is not much business being 
Placed in this territory. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 18.—Cypress shingles 
continue in brisk call and a fair movement is 
reported to southern consuming destinations 
particularly. Prices rule firm and unchanged. 
Cypress lath figure in many mixed car ship- 
ments, demand holding its stride, with prices 
firm and unchanged. Southern pine lath also are 
m good call, No. 1 pine being quoted at $6. 


“Speed without Accuracy 
Means Nothing” 


* Showing section of 
Monroe dials on 
which answer and 
proof appear simul- 
taneously. 








Because of its visible check feature 
“Wrong Answers” are foreign to the 


OE 





REG, TRADE MARK 


Calculating Machine 


Witness a demonstration of its application to lumber problems 
and you will learn why so many lumber firms highly endorse the 
Monroe and the reason it is often called—‘‘The Miracle Ma- 
chine.” 


It is a miracle of simplicity and accuracy. Anyone witha few 
minutes’ instruction can use the machine for Inventories, Pay- 
rolls, Cost Sheets, Performance Reports, Lumber Tallies and 
any other figure-work in a lumber office. 


Arrange for a Free Trial without 
Obligation and See for Yourself 


Monroe Calculating Machme Company 
General Offices: Woolworth Bldg. 
New York City 
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New York, Sept. 18.—Lath have been grow- 
ing increasingly scarce, .with prices at $10.50. 
Shingles, too, are rather hard to get, even tho 
large shipments from the west Coast have been 
received recently. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Shingle prices are a 
little lower, with extra-clears quoted at $5.74. 
The number of transit cars is not large, but it is 
ample for the needs of the trade, which is not 
buying extensively. Millmen say they are get- 
ting no more cars than for some weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Demand for shingles 
keeps up very well, and prices hold firm. Stan- 
dard brands of white cedars are $6 for extras 
and $5 for clears. Red cedars, XXXXX from 
British Columbia, are $6.50 to $6.60 for rail 
shipments. Spruce lath shows an upward tend- 
ency. The 1%-inch have sold at $8.50, Boston 
rate, and some are quoting $8.75. There is talk 
of $10 for 1%-inch and sales have been made 
this week at $9.50 and $9.75. Furring is still 
quiet on the basis of $32 to $33 for 2-inch. 
Spruce clapboards are scarce and very firm at 
$120 for extras and $115 for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 18.—There is a steady 
demand for shingles, with rural dealers the best 
purchasers. Dealers’ stocks are short and de- 
mand from consumers is increasing. Receipts, 
especially from the Pacific coast are slightly 
larger. Prices are firm, with red cedar extra 
clears selling around $6.10 and stars at $5.35, 
Columbus. Lath trade is steady and prices are 
firm. Receipts are not large. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Demand for boxing 
and crating lumber is becoming more active. 
Quotations are beginning to show more strength, 
especially fer desirable boxboards and shook 
ready for immediate shipment. Boxboard manu- 
faciurers in northern New England do not find 
it easy to get suitable hemlock around $18. 
Square edge pine boxboards, inch, are $35 to $40. 
Round edge pine are quoted at $30 and even 
more. Mixed lots are offered at $25 and there- 


about. 
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News Letters Continued 


(Continued from Page 63) 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Sept. 18.—Unsettled weather during last week 
prevented threshing operations, and as a result 
there has been a little flurry of business reported 
from country points. This has resulted in some 
business being placed with wholesalers in position 
to, guarantee prompt shipments. The price has 
sagged somewhat, some wholesalers quoting $2 off 
the last discount sheet. Shingles prices have been 
very irregular and a few transit cars have been sold 
locally at a big sacrifice. Local wholesalers report 
a nice volume of business from eastern Canada 
and at far better prices than they are able to get 
from dealers on the prairies. The car situation is 
not serious, but shortage is being felt by some 
mills. The coal mines are all operating again 
and no coal shortage is expected in western Can- 


ada. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 18.—Encouraging reports are about the 
only kind one can obtain today by visiting whole- 
sale and retail lumber dealers in Toronto. There 
is a good volume of business at firm prices, and a 
feeling that the outlook is for a return to normal 
trade during the next few months, Conditions all 
point to a fair fall volume at steady prices. Stocks 
of lumber from the South have not been moving 
forward so freely of late. Wholesalers handling 
northern Ontario products say that business is 
good and that there have been advances of $2 to $5 
in the better grades of lumber. White pine lath, 
particularly No. 3 and 82-inch, are firm and scarce. 
Salesmen report a steady demand in the States for 
Canadian white pine. 


The trade situation is summed up by A. E. Clarke, 
Toronto, president of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, in part as follows: “I feel that the 
present is a period of revival, following recovery 
and readjustment, and that a more stable and sat- 
isfactory state of affairs will prevail from now on. 
Labor demands that wages shall be maintained at as 
high a level as during the war. On the other hand, 
we have the consuming public clamoring for a re- 
duction in the prices of all requisites. Unless labor 
is willing to adopt a broader and more reasonable 
stand, the outlook is not bright for a decrease in 
the price of commodities. Building activities in the 
larger centers have helped develop the volume of 


business in softwoods, and dry stocks apparently 
have been well moved out and the way cleared for 
an enlarged production during 1923. I believe that 
the coming year will be one of solidity, éxpansion 
and profit if we are all go-getters and peptomists.” 

Conditions in the woods are more or less uncer- 
tain. It is expected that operators will take out 
considerably more logs during the coming winter 
than they did last winter. Labor, however, is 
short and wages have advanced to $35 and even $40 
a month, with board, and the increase will have its 
effect upon the price of lumber next spring. 

R. J. Stalker, formerly of Sherbrooke, P. Q., has 
recently joined the staff of S. P. W. Cooke, whole- 
sale lumber dealer, Toronto. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Sept. 18.—Demands for men in the lumber camps 
around the Ottawa district continue unabated and 
prove a sure sign that conditions are improving. 
Lumbermen are getting ready to fill up the stocks 
being depleted by the large amount of building 
going on in every section of the country. Local 
retail lumber yards are kept busy supplying the 
lumber for home building. With easier money 
available many are preparing to own their own 
homes. With the Canadian dollar at par and or- 
ders coming along that will keep factories busy for 
many months, a feeling of optimism is spreading 
among the business men. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Sept. 18.—The effect of forest fires which raged 
during the summer is apparent in the logging re- 
turns for July, when production fell off 18,688,405 
feet in comparison with July of last year. The 
figures for this year were 157,533,723 feet, bring- 
ing the total for the first seven months up to 1,035,- 
560,512 feet. This is a decrease of 5,183,016 feet 
compared with the total for the first seven months 
of 1921, when it was 1,040,743,528 feet. Demand 
for lumber, however, is good and logging operations 
are active, so that it is confidently expected the 
year’s returns will be in excess of those for 1921. 

Advertisements are in the papers for 4,500,000 
ties to be purchased by the Canadian National 
Railways for delivery between Port Arthur and 
the central part of British Columbia. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern are in- 
cluded in the Canadian National Railways. Deliv- 
ery is named between Dec. 1, 1922, and Sept. 30 
next, at different points along the routes. 

The special eommission, which sat at Kamloops 
to hear evidence in connection with the request 
of cattlemen that more range be provided by 
cutting off timber, has recommended that experi- 
mental burning of timber be carried out in that 
district in coéperation with ranchers. It is hoped 
by this action to determine whether the mass of 
evidence submitted in favor of this will be borne 
out in the dry belt in the matter of providing 
greater moisture in run-off for the ranges. 


SPOT COAL PRICES WEAKEN 


Spot prices for bituminous coal softened 
some last week, due to the resumption of pro- 
duction, and the moral effect of the closing 
down of the Ford plant as a protest against 
prevailing prices, which action in turn affected 
many other industrial establishments producing 
material or ports used by the Ford concern. 
A comparison of spot prices made by the Coal 
Journal shows that during the week ended Sept. 
16 changes occurred in 66% percent of the 
list. Of these changes, 68.6 percent represented 
reductions, ranging from 9 cents to $1.25 a 
ton, and averaging 49.7 cents a ton. The ad- 
vances reported ranged from 10 cents to $1 a 
ton, and, being fewer in number, averaged 
70.7 cents a ton. The authority quoted adds: 
‘‘In spite of the weakening in quotations there 
was no absence of demand. For every buyer 
who held off in the hope of further declines 
there was a buyer ready to take tonnage at 
current offerings so that all the output avail- 
able for shipment was readily absorbed, altho 
movement was badly complicated in some see- 
tions by rail embargoes and terminal yard con- 
gestion.’’ a 

THE County agent in a Missouri county at- 
tached to his automobile a model poultry house 
recommended by the State college of agriculture 
and earried it with him for several months on 
his demonstration trips. Special demonstra- 
tions were given at fourteen community fairs 
and as a result twenty-one new poultry houses 
are under construction and twenty-seven were 
remodeled during the ‘year. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 
= ne. a in a 
counts as two le 
ve ow except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 








WHEN YOU HAVE SCRAP IRON AND METALS 
For sale or need rail or pipe, communicate with us. 
KNIGHT IRON & METAL CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
a LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago, > 








NOTICE 


Are you looking for employment? 
When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 
inal letters of recommendation. Best to send copies of 
the letters. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

In large wholesale and retail lumber yard where the 
pressure is very heavy, and a thorough knowledge of 
every detail connected with reworking everything from 
strips to timber is absolutely necessary. Must be able 
to handle an available labor supply that is seldom satis- 
factory—offers an opportunity for the hardest kind of 
work, but to any man who can make good, the future 
possibilities are large. 

Don’t waste time answering unless you feel confident 
of qualifying. State in first letter experience, age, na- 
tionality, and salary expected to start. 

Address “‘W. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced lumber correspondent capable writing diplo- 
matic .credit and collection letters to country firms. 
Reply very fully in detail giving previous experience, 
by whom employed, if at present employed and whether 
you have fair knowledge of commercial law. Have you 
ever travelled on road as salesman or on credit or col- 
lection matters. Position open with large established 
concern, fair remuneration to start and excellent future 
prospects. Mention age, single or married, nationality 
and any details necessary in first letter, but must 
be first-class to receive consideration. 
Address “Ww. 1,’’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office manager for saw mill operation in Northern Michi- 
gan. Experience in lumber industry necessary. 

L. L. DAVEY, 606 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumberman and office executive, as a manager 
for sales and general office of lumber company operating 
a eoncentration yard and flooring plant in western 
Pennsylvania. Must be dependable and thoroughly re- 
liable, of good personality and ability, can invest in 
company later if connection proves mutually satis- 
factory. Location in medium sized town and favorable 
living conditions and conveniences. 
ddress “‘W. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TRAFFIC MAN WANTED 
A reliable wholesale hardwood lumber company has 
permanent position open for young man familiar with 
lumber business and traffic work; shipments largely from 
West Virginia to central freight association and eastern 
territory. Reply in own handwriting, giving age, ex- 
perience and full particulars in first letter. 
Address ‘““w. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 

For Retail Lumber Yard in a fast growing city. Must 
be a good executive, experienced in administration, sell- 
ing, estimating, and collecting and be able to furnish Al 
references. Unless your record will bear investigation, 
do not reply. A good opportunity for the right man. 
Reply in own handwriting, giving references, experience, 
age, present employment and salary expected. 

FIVE POINTS LUMBER COMPANY, Jackson, Teun. 


COMPETENT YOUNG MAN 
To develop sales department in connection our 
buying office here. Must be experienced yellow pine 
salesman, yard, shed stock and industrial trade. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for one who can produce results. 
THE GERMAIN COMPANY, Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED—GOOD ALL AROUND LUMBERMAN 
In retail yard in Southwestern Mich., who can take 
charge of books and help with sales. Do not apply if 
you are looking for a snap. Good chance for advance- 
ment, or buy interest for the right party. 

Address “S§. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 
































